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ave Save Money! 


ae As a livestock man you know there's no profit in feed- 
mae. ing worms. And that’s just what you are doing, unless 
| ia you rid your sheep and goats of internal parasites. 
4 
Wain’ a With feed at a premium, it’s simply good 
CONTENTS : — ——— business and money in your pocket — to 
£02 | coe drench your flocks with CROCKETT Spe- 
oa cial Formula Drench. This tested product is 


SPECIAL 


a ONE-DOSE treatment that gives TWO- 


A ON ‘E DOSE TRE ATMENT 


mach wort, polar WAY results — controlling both the intes- 
pom tinal tapeworm and the common stomach 
3 a worms of sheep and goats. The feed alone 
K sats you save will pay for the cost of drenching 
Order from 
Your Dealer 
5 He has a full line 
: of Crockett Products S i ANDBYS 
Mixed Bacterin (Ovine) Blackleg ON THE RANGE 
Formula 1 Bacterin 
:xperienced livestock raisers de 
3 A protective agent against hem- Vaccination with CROCKETT pend on CROCKETT Products 
sos orrhagic losses and mixed infec- —_ Blackleg Bacterin is effective in for increased production. You, too, 
| tion losses. the prevention of blackleg. will profit by using them to combat 
disease and build up the resist- 
Hemorrhagic ance of your animals. There 1s a 
4 ° CROCKE'T'T Product of high 
: : Mixed Bacterin 
Septicemia (B e ) quality to meet each specific need. 
Bacterin ovine Some of them are mentioned on 
Vhis product is useful as an aid 


in the prevention of hemor- — For the treatment of hemor- 
rhagic septicemia (shipping fe- — rhagic and mixed infections in 
ver). cattle. 


CROCKETT LABORATORIES COMPANY, 147 Ralph St., San Antonio, Texas—U. S. Veterinary License No. 21 
R. E. Taylor, Jr., Gen. Mgr. 
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For Decemser, 1951 


Thankyul ... Yer 


We are thankful for the many friends and customers that have made and 


help keep marking records for us thru the years — year after vear. You will 


tind us trying to merit the continuance of this friendship and business. 


With the number of sheep on sale here this year showing a decrease of 


about 225,000 from last vear, we show a gain of about 2.000. Hogs on sale 


show a decrease of around 9,000, our records show that we have 1.000 


sold 


more. Cattle and calves sold this year show a gain of around 65.000. we show 


a gain of 5,000 and considering the number of firms operating. we are proud 


otf this record. 


Total receipts of livestock on sale this year show a loss ot about 150.000, 


but our total show a gain of around 8,000. Thankful, yes — we are. 


All salesmen for SHIRLEY are long time experienced salesmen that are 


always on the job working for their customers interests — They have the know- 


how and know the best buyers for the different classes — They never get in 


a hurry just to get sold out and cleaned up. 


If you were not one in 51 — be one, too, in ‘52 — You wil! see why so 


Many more livestock men Say 


"Shirley's Sales Seruice Satissies” 


Wishing You and Yours another Old Fashioned Christmas and a Happy New Year 


LIVE sTOCK 
COMMISSION CQ 


FORT WORTH 


CLINT SHIRLEY, Sheep JOHN BIRDSONG., Cattle 
DON RYAN, Sheep VERN ALLEN, Calves 


RUFUS WELCH, Hogs 


For up to the minute market news, tune radio to 570 at 12:15 Daily 
Ted Gouldy describes it fully — we help sponsor this program. 
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Classified Page One 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


CLASSIFIED OPPORTUNITIES 


RANCH LANDS — REAL ESTATE — LOANS — SHEEP, GOATS, CATTLE — MISCELLANEOUS 


Low Cost Classified Advertising 
5 cents per word per insertion, $1.00 minimum. 
CASH WITH ORDER. Set in 6 pt., under pub- 
lisher’s classification. Classified Display: $3.00 
per inch; minimum — one inch per issue. 10°’ 
or more per issue: yearly contract — $2.50 


per inch 


MEMBER A. B. C 


TRY THIS MAGAZINE FOR RESULTS! 


SEND AD TO SHEEP & GOAT RAISER, HOTEL CACTUS BLDG, SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Most of the leading ranchmen of the Southwest 
get and read this magazine. These are the most 
aggressive ranchmen in the business today — 
and have you noticed that it is these ranchmen 
doing most of the buying of West Texas, New 
Mexico, and Colorado ranch lands? You can 
contact these ranchmen through the classified 
section of this magazine 


RANCH LANDS 


RANCHES WANTED 
We have buyers for good ranches anywhere in 
West Texas. If have a ranch for sale 
list it with a firm who knows the ranch 
business, and who has had long experience 
in selling ranches in West Texas. Write 
phone M3 call on 
H. RUSSELL AND SO 
1275S IRVING SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
THE HEART “OF TEXAS 
if you want it in Brown, Mills, Lampasas 
Coryell, Bosque, Erath, Comanche, Eastland, 
Calahan, Coleman, Runnels, McCulloch, or 
San Saba Counties — We — it or will 
try hard to locate it for yo 


Farms—Ranches—Homes. pea made quick 
and at fair rates 
BERT E. LOW 
5U6 First Nat'l Bank ie Phone 5925 
Brownwood, Texas 


4,400 ACRES — oor front, well improved— 
$55.00 per acre; 2,000 acres, well improved 
$30.00 per Ae 4,700 acres, well water- 
ed $47.50 per acre; 20,000 acres, 10,000 
deeded, balance cheap lease, $10.50 for 
deeded land 
6,600 ACRES 

turkey — $35.00 per acre. 
CURTIS CARTER REALTOR 

San Angelo, Texas 
2613 N. Chadbourne Phone 7878 
FOR SALE 800 acres watered by 
Two and half million gallon reservoir. 300 
acres under cultivation. All minerals intact 
Good water and soil analysis from A G M 
College. $250.00 per acre. Will consider sell 
ing half. Owner, W. A. RICHARDS Phone 
358, Del Rio, Texas 


extra good, plenty deer and 


1322 “SOUTH Madison, San Angelo, modern 
seven room brick home, good condition — 
two baths, large corner lot, double garage 
and servants quarters for $25,000, beautiful 
bearing pecan trees. Can give possession in 
thirty minutes, vacant. Will be glad to 
show it any time. About half cash and bal- 
ance 5% on payment. S. S. KISTLER, 309 
Central National Bank Blidg., San Angelo 
Texas 


“CATTLE FARMS 
NOTHING EQUALS A. BLACKBELT 


54 INCHES rity no barns 
needed, |0 different clovers and grasses. We 
are changing from cotton to cattle. Farms 
from 500 to 4,000 acres, priced from $40 to 
$100 an acre, according to developments 
Few highly developed pastures will carry cow 
to 2 acres, plenty pastures will carry cow to 
3 and 4 acres. Write for information 
BLACKBELT LIVESTOCK FARMS AGENCY 
__GEO D KNIGHT Owner Selma, Ala 

640 ACRES. 450 acres in permanent pasture 
3 good wells) good improvements fenced 
$165,000.00 1,100 acres well improved 
and cross-fenced, room for 600 head cattle 
good grass now, $55.00 per acre. H 
GAITHER, WELCH, 608 McBurnett 
Building, Phone 8464, San Angelo, Texas 


ARIZONA CATTLE RANCHES 


90 SECTIONS of gently rolling country in south 
central Arizona with a mixture of many kinds 
of feeds such as grasses, browses, alfilaria 
etc. 20 permanent watering places, 3 houses 
good fences and corrals with scales and 
chutes. It is unstocked now but ready for 

OO steers. This is also very good breeding 
country. Price $250,000.00 

760 ACRE irrigated ranch and feeding opera 
tion in the Phoenix area. 700 acres with 
extra good water right, all in alfalfa and 
grain. The remaining 60 acres of high 
ground contain the buildings, stack yards 
for storing hay, feed pens for 10,000 head 
and room for more, Williamson push-button 
mill 15,000 head capacity, and 90,000 bushel 
grain storage. Lots of farm machinery, me 
chanical feeder trucks, stock trucks, etc 
Paved highway New improvements and 
equipment put on this ranch in the last 
four years cost well above $200,000.00 
Price of ranch $365,000.00 with terms on 
part. This should appeal to a large rancher 
or a group of smaller ones for a place to 
finish cattle 


P. L. PORTER 
LAND & CATTLE CO. 


RANCH LANDS 


LOOKING for a good ranch? Bill Thach or Bob 
Weston can show you the best. SOUTHERN 
COLORADO LAND AND LIVESTOCK CO., 
Oftices’ Klein Hotel Building, Phone 17 
Walsenburg, Colorado 


1 800 ACRE cattle ranch, Central Georgia, 
fenced and cross fenced. 800 in permanent 
pasture, will take care cow per acre. Plenty 
water, brick house, close to Eastern markets 
and mild climate R. L. WATTS, 71 STATE 
ST., CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


2,500 ACRES 26 miles west of Austin on the 
Perdenales River About half of brush is 
cleared off Side oats, Gramma and King 
Ranch Blue Stem have been planted. Plenty 
of green feed on ranch now. Two sets of 
mprovements which consist of rock house 
two story, seven rooms with two baths and 
one frame seven room house with two baths 
REA Both in excellent condition. Plenty of 
deer and turkey Price $67.50 per acre. Has 
an $83,000 loan at 414%. immediate pos 
session JACK GARRISON, Off. Phone 4665 

226 S Chadbourne Res. Phone 5335, San 
Angelo Texas 


LIVESTOCK AND RANCH COMBINATION 

2.700 ACRE Ranch. 295 acres irrigated, 150 
acres alfaita and good grama grass. One 6 
room modern house breezeway and 3 room 
attached. One 5 room partly modern house 
One 4+ room modern house, hardwood floors 
builtins Three good wells and creek, numer- 
ous machinery sheds grainery, cow shed 
garage and corrals All fenced and cross 
fenced (3-4-5) wire Close to La Junta 
Colerado Good schools and Jr. College 
Churches, etc All advantages town. This is 
one of the best Livestock and Farm Combi- 
nations in Colorado Priced to sell for a short 
time only 

We also have listed other ranches and numer- 
ous farms both irrigated and wheat land 
THE H. tL BOYD AGENCY (Realtor) Phone 

') West 2nd St.. Junta, Colorado 
Phone 412 Evenings 


RIVER FRONT 

25 MINUTE drive from Brownwood, Texas, 340 
acres—90 acres in cultivation, rest in grass 
and rough ‘and Good cattle and goat 
country 34 royalty goes. This is a good 
place. Call us today for appointment. SAN 
ANGELO TRADING POST, Office: 125 West 
Concho Phone 6595 San Angelo. Texas 


or A Rayl 


HAMPSHIRES 
Registered Hampshire Sheep. Choice Rams, 
lambs and yearlings for sale at farm. one 
mile west from Plano. MRS. AMMIE E 
WILSON, Plano, Texas 


RAMBOUILLETS 


W. S. Hansen registered Rambouillet sheep — 
a line that careful Texas breeders have used 
for thirty years. Write — W. S. HANSEN, 
Collinston, Utah 


“A Sansom Cattle Company, Paint Rock, Texas 
Pure bred Rambouillet Rams and Registered 
Hereford Bulls. M. SANSOM, III, Manager 


Registered Rambouillet Sheep — V. 1. Pierce, 
Ozona, Texas. Range rams, rams, 
vearling ewes 


CATTLE 
Choice dairy heifers, caives to springers. 
SHAWNEE CATTLE CO.,. Dallas, Texas 


MIXED HEREFORDS—-44 pair of good-blooded 
good age, Hereford cows with calves at side 
Ail cows bred back to registered polled 
Hereford bull, calves young to 450 pounds 
weight Price $275.00 per pair. OBERKAMPF 
FARMS. J A. Wilhelm, Phone 40305. Harry 
Dberkampt Phone LD-4!. San Angelo. Texas 


LIVESTOCK HAULING 


Livestock hauling. Good Equipment. Efficient 


drivers Loads fully insured) FAY LAWSON 
Tel 5151 4448 San Angelo Texas 
BILL TAYLOR, insured livestock trucks. Your 


business appreciated. Office Naytor Hotel 


SEED 

Field Seed and Bulk Garden “FEEDER 

SUPPLY, 1318 N. Chad., Ph. 7194, San 
Angelo, Texas 


SEED—Lincoln Brome, Western Wheat, Crested 
Wheat, Intermediate Wheat Tall Wheat 
Sand Love, Blue Grama, Side Oats Grama, 
Buffalo and other native grasses. Hardy Dry 
Land Alfalfa, Sweet Clover, Red Clover 
Alsike Clover and Ladino Clover. Certified 
wheat and rye. Write for price list and 
samples. All seed guaranteed satisfactory 
ARROW SEED AND SUPPLY, Broken Bow 
Nebraska. 


KR BLUESTEM 


Why have the poor and undesirable 
grasses when you can grow better? 


GRASS IS THE STOCKMAN’S GREATEST 
RESOURCE AND BASIC HERITAGE, YET 
THE MOST NEGLECTED. 


| am devoting much time in securing the 
best seeds, and as a result, | am pleased to 
announce that a recent test made by a 
Prominent Seed Service in Texas states that, 
“Your seed is far above government require- 
ments, one of best samples of KR we have 
had, being high in purity, germination and 
free from Johnson grass and obnoxious weed 
seed.” 


Contact me now for late Fall delivery. 


HENRY MITTEL 
Phone 2307-5 Eldorado, Texas 


PLANTING SEEDS 


All kind, especially clo- 
vers, Evergreen Reseeding Crimson, Hubam, 
Madrid, Persian. GRASSES — Bermuda, Blue 
Panic, K R Blue Stem, Kentucky No. 31 
Johnson, Love, Switch, Texas Winter. Mail 
us postal for delivered prices on seed you 
will need 
EMPIRE SEED CO 
Temple, Texas 


King Ranch Bluestem and the 
new Buffelgrass 
Seeding details and prices 


GUY HUTCHINSON 
Uvalde, Texas Phone 552 


PLANTING SEEDS—AI! Kind, Especially Clover 
Evergreen, Reseeding Crimson, Hubam, Mad- 
rid, Persian, GRASSES—-Bermuda, Blue Panic 
K R Biue Stem, Kentucky No. 31, Johnson 
Love, Switch, Harding, Buffel. Mail us postal 
for delivered prices on seed you will need 
SPECIAL Giant Variety Pansy Plants two 
dollars hundred delivered. When in Temple 
visit Our store EMPIRE SEED CO.. Temple 
Texas 


PLANTS 


CATALOG — Quick bearing pecans, fruit 
trees, and telling how to grow them. Free. 
FITZGERALD'S NURSERY Stephenville, 
Texas 


FOR SALE 


INDIAN RELICS, CURIOS 

4 very fine ancient Indian Arrowheads. $1.00; 
4 tiny perfecty bird arrowheads, $1.00; 1 
ancient Stone Tomahawk, $1.00; 2 Flint 
Skinning Knives, $1.00; 1 large Flint Hoe, 
$: 00; 2 Spearheads, $1.00; 10 Arrowheads 
20 damaged 


heads 1.00; 1 Fish Scalers, $1.00; 10 
Hide Scrapers. $1.00; 4 perfect Sawedged 
Arrowheads $1.00 The above 1!1 offers, 


$1000 Postoaid List free. LEAR‘S, GLEAN- 


DOGS 


Border Collie Sheep Dog puppies sired by im- 
ported “Roy’’ from imported females and 
American bred Registered and Certified 
workers. LOUIE RAGLAND, Junction, Texas 


SHEEP DOG PUPPIES 


FROM BORDER COLLIES 
REGISTERED, CERTIFIED AND IMPORTED 
RALEIGH REESE 


SAN SABA, TEXAS 
Phone Bend 


BORDER COLLIES OF QUALITY 

Pups for sale out of Internationally 

Recognized and Imported Blood Lines 
Not Many, So Hurry 


OTTO FISHER 


Junction, Texas 


PEAR BURNERS 


Burning Pear, Weeds, Brush? Use a ‘Texas,’ 
the best machine on the market. $27.00 
with hose; Heavy Duty Pump, $4.50. New 
Catalogue. Buy from your dealer or write 
— PEAR BURNER COMPANY, Pearsall 

exas. 


TANNING 


RANCHERS—write for our free list, 23 years 
experience. HUGO C. BAUMANN, Taxider- 
mist and tanner, Fredericksburg, Texas, Har- 
per Route 


OPTOMETRIST 


DR. DONALD CUNNINGHAM 
EYES EXAMINED GLASSES FITTED 
A Complete Visual Service 


22 South Chadbourne San Angelo Texas 
Phone 6452 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SEND 10c for list, either ammunition, rifles 
shotguns, handguns or send 25c for ail lists 
FRAYSETH’S, Willmar, Minnesota 


BRAY'S OINTMENT — Horses, Cows, Goats 
wire cuts and bruises. Excellent for rabbits 
and dogs’ ear canker. Write for circular. 
One size, $1.00 postpaid. BRAY’S, Box 135 
Middleton, Ohio. 


Mattress Renovating, Furniture Reupholistering 
Custom Built Box Springs. Hollywood Beds 
BILDERBACK BROS., 1717 S. Oakes, Phone 
7834, San Angelo, Texas 


MISS a few sheep in shearing? Have some odd 
lots of wool or mohair? Then have some 
luxuriously warm virgin wool blankets made 
for only $5.00 each making charge on 4 Ib 
72x84 type. Many sizes, colors, and weights 
to choose from. Free literature. WEST TEXAS 
WOOLEN MILLS, 422 Main, Eldorado, Texas 


BE READY 
FOR THE LAMBING SEASON 


No need for EWES to STRAIN or CAST WITH- 
ERS now. 8 or 10 EWE TABS will stop most 
ewes from STRAINING. If they can not strain 
they will not CAST WITHERS. Prominent sheep 


breeders of PUREBREDS saved many 


of their show ewes that developed this 
STRAINING condition 

This is one of the greatest discoveries made to 
save a ewe that starts to strain after she has 
lambed. No need to lose those good ewes now 
Send $3.50 check or money order for 50 tab- 
lets. Prepaid. Send $1.50 for applicator It 
makes administering tablet easier Complete di- 


rections with order 


LIVESTOCK RESTORATIVES 


15 Heard Bldg. Phoenix, Arizona, Ph. 2-2596 


San Angelo. Texas Phone 4544. Res. 4934.2 


WOOD, ARKANSAS. 


DEPT. 4 
HARTLAND, WISCONSIN 
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For Novemser, 1951 


Classified Page Two 


Ranchman’s Trading Place 
HERE IS THE QUICKEST, MOST ECONOMICAL WAY TO SELL, BUY OR TRADE! 


WANTED 


FEEDER SUPPLY, 
94, San Angelo, Texas 


We will buy feed sacks. 
1318 N. Chad, 71 


WANTED — Angoras, Sheep and Cattle for 
35% of increase and clip, or will pasture by 
the head. Plenty of grass and water. 


R. K. PEDEN 
PARTHENON, ARKANSAS 


WANTED—-A man to buy sheepskins in your 
territory. Will yield continuous and sub- 


stantial income to the right parties 


THE FREED COMPANY 


Box 394 Albuquerque, New Mexico 


GRAZING LAND MANAGEMENT 
VOLNEY M. DOUGLAS 
Range Forage Production Specialist 
1967 Marengo, South Pasadena, California 


AUCTIONEERING 


FT. SMITH Auction School 
Plan now to attend the nation’s most suc 
cessful school. Term soon. Free Catalogue 


-Fort Smith, Ark 


BUILDING MATERIAL 


Building Material — Concrete masonry fire- 
Proof construction, no depreciation, best 
materials for homes, barns, chicken houses, 
etc. Economical construction — a West 
Texas product. SAN ANGELO BUILDING 
MATERIAL COMPANY, 25 West Beauregard, 
San Angelo, Texas. 


PERSONAL 


PERSONAL NOTE 
These Thirty Dollar ewes are en- 
tirely too valuable to fail to drench 
and clean up from stomach worms 
this summer; more so since drenching 
gives you absolute insurance against 
loss of weight or death from worms. 
IRA GREEN 


310 South Chadbourne San Angelo, Texas 
Office Phone 6483 


LEE BRAZIEL 
SERVICE STATION 
MAGNOLIA GAS AND MOTOR OILS 
Phone 5402 1304 West Beauregard 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


WE CARRY A_ LARGE STOCK OF 6-PLY 
PICKUP TIRES 


HOME OF SAFETY SERVICE 


ANGELO 


XLE & SPRIN 


QAXLE ‘Gy 
BRAKE SERVICE 


35 EAST CONCHO 


SAN ANGELO 


HUMBLE SERVICE 


DAY AND NIGHT PARKING 
Across from Cactus Hotel 
GASOLINE — OIL 


DOWNTOWN 
PARKING LOT 


(Formerly Sid Bolding Lot) 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


LIVESTOCK 
BUYERS and 
DEALERS 


Widely known, capable and reliable 
buyers and dealers handling sheep, 
goats, cattle and other livestock are 
listed below. We heartily recommend 
them to our 12,000 readers. 


VESTEL ASKEW 
Representing Armour & Co. 
Telephone 2376-1, Sonora, Texas 


DRAKE COMMISSION CO. 
Hotel Cactus Building 
San Angelo, Texas 


JOHN GAHR 
Sheep and Lambs 
Phone 2-1739, San Angelo 


RUSSELL HAYS 
Naylor Hotel Bldg. 
Telephone 9614, San Angelo, Texas 


EARL HUFFMAN 
Ph. 9787, San Angelo 


BOB HURT 
Representing A. G. DuMain 
2601 Nasworthy Drive 
Phone 2275-4 
San Angelo, Texas 


CATON JACOBS 
Naylor Hotel Building 
San Angelo, Texas 


C. T. JONES, SR. 
Telephone 2334-1 or 4202 
Sonora, Texas 


LEM and JACK JONES 
Telephones 329, 866, 95 
Junction, Texas 


FLOYD McMULLAN 
Telephone 9664 
San Angelo, Texas 


SAM ROBERTS 
Ph. 4342 Night 5978-4 
San Angelo, Texas 
Pecans, Furs, Hides, Wool & Mohair 


HARPER WEATHERBY 
Box 53, Telephone 250 
Big Lake, Texas 
or Phone 5382 or 3289 
San Angelo, Texas 


FRANK WEED, JR. 
Livestock Order Buyer 
Sheep, Goats and Cattle 
Circle W Quarter Horses 
Box 522 — Phone 1712 
Utopia, Texas 


Listing my name has paid off. 
Frank Weed, Jr., Utopia, Texas 


LOANS 


We 


FARM 


our office. Prompt inspections. 


127 SOUTH IRVING 


Phones 6306, 4414 or 4423 
LANDS, LOANS AND INSURANCE 


dt. Ruassoll & Son 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


LOANS 


LOWEST INTEREST RATES 


Liberal prepayment options. No brokerage or inspection fees. 
‘Titles examined and loans closed in San Angelo. Appraiser in 


RADIATORS 
WHY NOT ‘TRADE Dealers In Big Bend 
, > 
We have in stock | SHEEP PROOF FENCE 
NEW HARRISON RADIATORS | Hard dF > 
and Cores for Cars and Trucks | ‘ardware and Furniture 
STOVALL 
The Radiator Man RAWLINGS CO. 
309 S. Oakes Phone 5033 | }! Marfa, Texas 
San Angelo, Texas 
ORDER BY MAIL 
Small Wonder. 
THE WORLD'S MOST POWERFUL BINOCULARS 
4 


Truly one of the World’s Wonders This 
scientific little instrument is no larger 
than a pack of cigarettes — can be 
slipped into your vest pocket or ladies 


Purse yet gives the pertormance of 
large size, expensive glasses Its excel 
lent optical system was orginally designed 
for use of secret agents in World War |! 
Carry it with you everywhere always - 
on horseback, when driving, when walk 
ing. Always ready for instant use Gives 
full 6-power magnification It is dust 
Proof and moisture. proof. Wil! stand 


UNIVERSITY JEWELERS, 615 


POCKET SIZE 6x15 mm 


fer tls stye 


hardest use and abuse. Gives a razor 
sharp clear image. Contains 12 precision 
ground lenses and prisms. Fully achro- 
matic. Coated lenses. Made of beautifully 
polished 2-tone chrome metal. Comes in 
finest fitted leather case. An ultra-mod 
ern work of art. Worth its weight in 
gold tc any outdoorsman. We invite you 
to try it at our own risk. 10-DAY FREE 
TRIAL. Satisfaction GUARANTEED. Money 
back at once if not satisfied. $21.50 
postpaid or C. O. D. Add 20% Federal 
ax 


Davis St., Evanston 2, IMinois 
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Ranches - Stock Farms 


Northwest Arkansas 


400 acre stock farm in beautiful Ozarks, near good town on paved 
highway. 300 acres open pasture of lespedeza, clover and_ native 
grass. Fenced and cross fenced, permanent stock water, small farm. 
Owners says will carry 100 cattle. New modem ranch stvle three 
bedroom home. Real fireplace. Pressure pump, with electric water 
heater, dishwasher, floor furnace. 500 gallon butane tank. Price 
$40,000.00. See pictures of this place in our office. 

840 acre ranch, near Springdale, price $45,000.00, with 150 acres 
bottom land, part open, part brush. Owner says will run 200 cattle. 
Permanent spring water. Improvements with large three bedroom 
house, practically new. ‘Two fireplaces, all modern convenience, base- 
ment and garage. 


Southwest Missouri 


3,000 acres near Jefferson, with 1,000 acres sheep proof, rolling 
wooded country but has fine grass, plenty water, 9 room modem 


home, large barns, shed and electrictv. Price $30.00 an acre. Under 
30 cash, balance good terms, 5% 
1,050 acres, about 300 acres in cultivation. balance pasture and 


hay ground. ‘The pasture is rolling with some timber, has everlasting 
spring branch and is well fenced, on paved highway, with six room 
modern house, also one four room house, large barns, price $78,000 
with $45,000 loan, 5% for 20 years. 


Southeast Oklahoma 


1,070 acres, running creek water, 600 acres open land with a variety 
of grasses, fenced and cross fenced, good five room house, barns, 
seven miles from County Seat. Carry 150 cows or more. Price $35.00 
with long term $11,000.00 loan. 

3,600 acres, near Wilburton, about 2/3 open grass land with hay 
meadow. Fenced and cross fenced, ample water. Feeding lots, hay 
storage, balance of land timber. Pasture all good grass. 7 room house. 
electricity, also four room house. Estimated will carry 500 
Price $30.00 per acre. 


Southeast Colorado 
7,100 acres with 5,800 acres deeded, balance cheap lease, good rol 
ling country, excellent location, 5 room house with hardwood floors, 
double garage, large barns, several corrals, + wells and windmills. 


COWS. 


2,600 acres minerals. 190 acres under irngation including 140 acres 
in alfalfa. Price $115,000.00, 4% cash. 
15,000 acres deeded with 2,500 acres leased. South central part 


with 200 acres of good irrigated land. Will cut all the alfalfa onc 
wants. 4 creeks across ranch with some rough land with a_ littl 
cedar for protection. This has the best of improvements, R. EB. A. 
on highway, ordinarily will carry 1,000 cows. Price $20.00 per acre 


New Mexico 

51,000 acres, 54,000 acres deeded, balance States lease, fenced with 
barbed wire, 6 wells and windmills, 14 surface tanks, shallow water 
2 sets improvements. Some cedar for protection. Chamize and other 
brouse. Carry 1,200 cattle, has 1,000 cattle on ranch now, which 
might be bought. Price $7.50 per acre for deeded land with $116,000 
20 vear loan. 

40,000 acre ranch, same location, 30,000 acres deeded, balance ‘Tay 
lor grazing, improved. Price $7.50 an acre, carries $80,000.00 loan 
$00 cattle on ranch at present. Sell with or without cattle. 


Texas 
960 acres, one hours drive cast of Angelo, 400 acres good black 
land in cultivation, fenced in various fields and pastures. Perma 


nent water. A lot of improvements, mail route, school bus, R. F. A. 
Some improvements to sell. Part sowed in grain. Price $75.00 per acre. 
Over 3,000 acres, 50 miles of Angelo, 450 acres in cultivation with 
+ wells and windmills, plenty shallow water. Good liveable improve 
ments, 2/3 mesquite country. All good grass in excellent condition 
Immediate possession. Part minerals, in vicinity of production. No 
bitterweed. Priced unusually low for this type ranch. 

5 sections, not far from San Angelo, 2/3 fairly open, some good 
black farm land. No bitterweed. Good improvements, heavy turf 
country, on good road, mail route, school bus. Not cheap but the 


best ranch in West Texas that can be bought 


SELLING REAL ESTATE SINCE 1908 
127 SOUTH IRVING SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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GRAZINGS 


SKIMPING ON 
PHENOTHIAZINE 


SALT MIXTURE 


THE DETERMINING factor for ef 
fective results of any livestock medi- 
cine preparation is proper amounts of 
sigmificant ingredients. In Phenothia- 
zine and silt mixtures exhaustive tests 
have proved that ten percent Pheno 
thiazine to 100 pounds of salt and 
other less important ingredients is the 
indispensible amount. ‘Three percent 
Phenothiazine, five percent Pheno- 
thiazine, or seven and one-half per 
cent Phenothiazine in 100 pounds of 
mixture will not get the job done. 
Growers are cautioned to buy from 
reputable firms to protect themselves 
from misleading labeling, adultera- 
tions and short weights. Otherwise, 
they may find that they have been 
paving an exorbitant price for a prod- 
uct that is not getting the job done. 

In this time of drouth, stomach 
worms are not a serious problem and 
a Phenothiazine-salt mixture carrying 
insufficient amount of Phenothiazine 
may seem to be effective; whereas 
straight salt would do an cqually ef- 
tective job at considerable less cost. 

We suggest that every grower look 
well to his own protection when he 
buys Phenothiazine and salt and any 
other livestock medicine preparation. 
If the grower feels that he is not 
getting that which he is paving for 
then the product should be sampled 
for analyzing by state authority set 
up for the purpose of protecting the 
public. 

Complaints should be addressed to 
State Health Officer, Austin, ‘Texas, 
together with pertinent information. 


EL PASO CONVENTION 


THE EL PASO Convention in No- 
vember, past, while not the best at 
tended one was marked by a serious 
ness of purpose easily discernible in 
the actions of the ranchmen, most of 
whom traveled several hundreds of 
miles to attend. Uppermost in the 
minds of the ranch people was, of 
course, the seriousness of the drouth 
situation about which there seemed 
nothing to do. However, the troubles 
arising from the drouth are aggravated 
by the snafued Mexican national labor 
situation which resulted, apparently, 
from premeditated rules intentionally 
leaving ranchmen “without the fold”. 

Only untiring work by the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
and others with similar interests can 
fully remedy this costly and rank dis- 
crimination. Never was the value of 
organized effort through association 
endeavor so vividly portrayed as it is 
in this matter of Mexican nationals for 
ranch labor, and the battle is by no 
means won. 

It becomes increasingly clear that 


COVER 

THE BEAUTIFUL four-color illus- 
tration is run through the courtesy of 
“THE BOTANIST” published by the 
Botany Mills, Passaic, New Jersey. 


as opposing interests to those of the 
industry ervstalize their efforts so must 
the growers focus theirs to protect 
their livelihood. 


“PRACTICAL GRASSLAND 
MANAGEMENT” INTO 
SECOND PRINTING 


AFTER considerable delay the second 
printing of B. W. Allred’s book 
“PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MAN 
AGEMENT” is now available. This 
book has gained wide acceptance 
among the colleges, students and 
ranch people of the southwest and 
the first printing of the three thous- 
and copies was sold in little more than 
five months, which is somewhat uni 
que for this tvpe of book. 

Published by this magazine primar 
ily as a service for the ranchman, we 
are glad that it is available. For those 
interested in the study of grass, its 
uses and care this book is most valu 
able. 

Incidentally, it makes a wonderful 
gift for the ranchman or ranch boy. 


CHRISTMAS GREETING 


FOR ‘THE thirtyv-second vear the staff 
of the Sheep and Goat Raiser and the 
Fexas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Asso 
ciation extend kindest Christmas 
grectings to the membership of the 
Association and to the friends of the 
Association and the magazine. 


From the Association Office .. . 


RANCH LABOR 
PHE RANCHMAN has finally been 


recognized as one who also needs the 
help of the Mexican National, and as 
the result of a recent agreement Mex- 
ico has agreed to allow the use of her 
Nationals on ranches, but at a higher 
wage scale than that for farm labor 

(Association officers and members of 
the Ranch Labor Committee have 
been working on this since the 1951 
Migrant Labor Agreement was an- 
nounced late in August. The defini- 
tion of “Agriculture Labor” was not 
defined by Mexico in that agreement 
to include ranch work 

Don Larkin, Chief of the Farm 
Placement Division, U.S. Department 
of Labor, notified President Wilhams 
on November 28 that Mexico had 
finally agreed to the new arrangement. 

Several members of Association's 
Ranch Labor Committee met with the 
Labor Committee of the Texas Farm 
Bureau Federation during their annual 
convention in Houston, November 19 
2. Thev assisted in the writing of a 
resolution calling for a “legal, orderly, 
expeditions and permanent procedure 
for hirmg of Mexican laborers.” 

Phe resolution will be presented to 
the annual convention of the Ameri 
can karm Bureau Federation in De 
cember for action. ‘Texas Bureau of 


The Dope Sheet 


FEEDING LAMBS 

More sheep and lambs for winter 
and spring feeding is outlook. Last 
vear struck a long-time low. Wheat 
pasture feeding in Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas will be curtailed — little 
wheat. 

INCOME TAX 

Stricter watch on incomes of ranch 
people is predicted. Federal income 
tax agents already busy in southwest 
catching some ranchmen with disas- 


trous results — for the ranchmen — 
ignorance is no excuse — and costly. 
BUYING 


Ranchmen have been about as gul- 
lible as farmers in their purchases, 
especially in livestock medicines and 
remedies. They never seem to re- 
member that the cheapest priced arti- 
cle isn't always the best buy. 

TAXES 

The amendment to the Federal in- 
ternal revenue laws giving the stock- 
men a break on capital gains is esti- 
mated to be worth $15,000,000 a year 
to them. Here in West Texas, with- 
out this provision, the dispersal of 
many of the brood cows and sheep 
would have most seriously crippled 
the industry. The victory in the mat- 
ter is solely one of Association effort. 
No sheepman should ever complain 
of paving dues from now on. 

FEED 

Here in West Texas some ranch 
people are getting gypped by paying 
too much on already too high feed. 
Watch the strange trucker, watch 
weights, watch the feed tag on feed 
from a strange mill, especially if off 


a transient trucker. Best deal, buy the 
best from the most responsible dealer. 
Saves money in long run. Some ranch 
men have been gypped of several hun- 
dred dollars in shadv feed deals 
GYP 

lalking about Gvpping! The big 
gest skinning going on is that of the 
American public by a bunch of thieves 
in Washington. Not all in that capi- 
tal city connected with the govern- 
ment are selling this country short at 
home and abroad, but there are 
enough to put a stifling fear in the 
heart of everv honest citizen. How 
long will our patient people put up 
with such dishonesty and treachery? 


WOOL PRICES 
Little indication exists that either 
wool or mohair is headed downward 
in price to a point that would be 
distressing. 


AUCTION SALES 

A Texas A&M survey reveals 175 
auction companies operating in Texas, 
leading other states. This may lead to 
unhealthy competition among the 
auciton companies themselves, opines 
some livestock authorities. 

A GOOD LIVESTOCK SHOW 

A number of livestock shows in the 
southwest are turning from the im- 
practical auctioning of prize-winning 
livestock at fabulous prices to the 
more sensible classification method of 
determining winners and more equit- 
able albeit less spectacular distribu- 
tion of prize money. Bandera is added 
to the list of local shows to turn from 
the impractical to the practical, join- 
ing Sweetwater, Brady and a number 
of others. San Angelo has announced 
the elimination of the high money 
auction, which is a step in the right 
direction, too. 


ficers said that the national associa- 
tion would adopt the resolution. The 
resolution was also taken to Portland 
by the TS & GRA delegation to be 
acted upon by the National Wool 
Growers Association. 

Representing the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers at the Houston meet- 
ing were W. B. Wilson, Chairman of 
the Ranch Labor Committee, Pen- 
rose Metcalfe. Ermest Williams, Asso- 
ciation Secretary, all of San Angelo, 
and Charles Schreiner of Kerrville 
Dolph Briscoe, Jr.. Uvalde, also was 
present and attended the labor meet- 
ings. 


SHEEP SCABIES 


The scabies situation in Texas it at 
a point described by Frank Roddie in 
his final report as president of the 
‘Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Asso 
ciation as “under control but not 
whipped.” It is under control in that 
immediately after all of the several 
recent but isolated outbreaks, inspec- 
tors of the Texas Livestock Sanitary 
Commission immediately dipped the 
infected sheep and afterwards minute- 
lv ran down and located all flocks 
which had come in contact with the 
infected sheep. They too were dipped 
in BHC thus effectively getting under 
control that or those particular out- 
breaks. 

It is not whipped because there are 
still sheep in ‘Texas which have been 
exposed to scabies but have not broken 
out with active cases. There probably 
are those flocks where there is active 
scab at this moment. With Texas be- 
ing as big as it is some of those flocks 
go undiscovered until the sheep are 
sold. By that time they have exposed 
or infected all other sheep with which 
thev have come in contact. Then the 
control phase starts again. 

The most effective method of 
strengthening the fight against scabies 
was recommended by the scabies com- 
mittee at the El Paso conventicn. 
It was that all sheep going through any 
sales ring or public stock yards and 
back to the country be dipped before 
being accepted by the new owner. 
As the committee reported, and scab- 
ies inspectors agree, this is an effective 
method of breaking up and eliminat- 
ing scabies. 

All purchasers of sheep through 
sales rings, or stock yards should in- 
sist that they be dipped before taking 


delivery. 


MOHAIR RESEARCH 


The Association will soon possess 
the suits, dresses, piece goods and 
other fabrics produced experimentally 
during the course of the Mohair Mar- 
ket Research Project and shown to 
the annual convention in El] Paso in 
November. 

Bud A. Holt, Acting Director of the 
Marketing and Facilities Research 
Branch of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, wrote the Association Sec- 
retary that the Department had no 
further use for the experimental pro 
ducts as the project was completed 
and felt that “perhaps the most valu 
able future use would result from turn- 
ing these products over to your asso- 
ciation.” 
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Official Minutes 


36TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
El Paso, Texas, November 5-7, 1951 


PRESIDENT 
cially called the 36th Annual Con 
vention to order at 9:40 A.M., in 
the Ballroom, Hotel Paso del Norte, 
I.) Paso, ‘Texas, November 6, 1951. 

The Invocation was given by Rev. 
Gene Spearman, Associate Pastor, 
First Baptist Church, ET Paso. 

The Address of Welcome was giv 
Dick Davis, President, 
Paso Chamber of Commerce. 

Walter Pfluger, Eden, gave the Re 
to the Address of Welcome. 

President's Report 

outhned the sheep mdustry’s 
leading problems of the last  vear. 
They meluded wildly fluctuating wool 
prices, a knotty labor 
problem, sheep scabies, a leak in the 
tariff dike, the threat of government 
sponsored competition by synthetic 
fibers, and an attempt to have mo 
hair cloth labcled. 


PRANK Roddie offi 


cn by 


and mohan 


Heading the list, of course, was the 
drouth. He admitted that the ‘Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
could not make it rain. But it worked 
with other livestock groups to obtain 
emergency freight rates on livestock 
feeds. 

He mentioned the announcement 
made a few months ago that the gov 
cemment might support building of 
factorics to produce synthetic fibers. 
Such plans have since been shelved. 


‘If private enterprise using private 
capital manufactures a synthetic fiber 
that 1s accepted by the consumer in 
preference to ours, there apparently 
iy nothing we can do except try to 
produce better wool and convince the 
consumer that it is to his or her in 
terest to buy our product,” he said. 
“IT do not think it fair, though, for 
the government to aid competition 
by rapid tax write-off of new plant 
construction. 

Roddie said the TS&GRA had ob 
tained help of Rep. O. C. Fisher of 
San Angelo and Senator Lyndon 
Johnson of Johnson City in asking to 
have the mohair content of anv fabric 
labeled 

Upholstery and drapery industry 
representatives opposed the move at 
an April hearmg m New York. The 
lederal Trade Commission announc 
ed that it would hold further hearings. 
No more has been heard about the 
matter 

Roddie said farmers have found 
the latest U.S.-Mexico labor agree- 
ment unsatisfactory and are trving to 
perfect a more workable pact. Ranch- 
imcn were completely left out of the 
latest agreement. The TS&GRA_ is 
now cooperating with the ‘Texas Farm 
Bureau to work out a mutually satis- 
tactory agreement to be recommended 
to the government. 


WILLIAMS CHOSEN HEAD OF TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION — Frank Roddie, extreme right, out- 
going president, congratulates newly elected president, Johnny Wil- 


liams of Sanderson. ‘This meeting on November 7 


at El Paso also 


saw the election of Penrose Metcalfe, San Angelo, left, first vice- 
president, and Walter Pfluger, Eden, on Mr. Metcalfe’s left, as 


second vice-president. 


| 


Roddic honored Dr. Harry” E. 
Kemper of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. He said the credit goes to the 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, scientist, 
who proved that BHC would do the 
job as a one-time dip against sheep 
scabies. Dr. Kemper did much to get 
BHC recognized by various state sani 
tary Commissions. 

“We are still having a few out 
breaks of scabies, and we probably will 
have some more,” said Roddie. “But 
we now have the organization and 
remedy to handle it. 

“1 think each of you, especially all 
of the committees, have done good 
work this vear. I don’t know a better 
group of people in the United States 
to work with than the ‘Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association people. 
I know you will give the next presi 
dent the same good support that vou 
have given me.” 

Secretary's Report 

“Our receipts for the 1951 fiscal 
vear just ended were $28,935.71. This 
amount was from dues paid by our 
regular and associate members at the 
rate of 20 cents per bag and does not 
include funds collected through the 
$1.00 per bag plan which will be 
shown later. This $25,935.71 receipts 
is almost exactly $10,000 less than was 
received from the same source last 
year. 

“[ suppose there are several reasons 
for this difference. It has been esti- 
mated that there + to 5 million Ibs. 
of spring wool and estimates vary on 
from 8 to 10 million Ibs. of fall wool 
in the warehouses on which presum- 
ably dues will be deducted. 

“Disbursements are shown and they 
are considerably under total 
amount budgeted and approved last 
vear for this vear's operation. 

“As these expenditures are self-ex- 
planatory T will mention only one or 
two items unless there are questions. 
Under ‘Miscellaneous’ is shown ‘De- 
posit on Rooms, NWGA $100.00. 
This amount was sent in two checks 
to a hotel in Portland as a deposit on 
twenty rooms that are being held for 
members of the ‘Texas delegation who 
will attend the National Wool Grow 


SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


crs Convention there next month. 
That amount will be returned to our 
treasury. 

‘Total expenditures, including $11,- 
475 to the National Wool Growers 
Association as our 1951 quota, are 
$29,671.23. 

“That is about an SSOO0 increase 
over last year’s expenditures, but even 
including quota payments, it is smaller 
except for last vear than for any year 
since 1946. 

“Our cash balance as of October 
22 was $10,936.89 and those funds 
are deposited in the banks shown on 
the report. 

“Under ‘Miscellancous Kunds’ is 
shown the amount collected under the 
$1.00) per bag plan. Possibly this 
should be shown under the regular 
report just made, but because of spec 
ial expenditures which were not bud- 
geted, it is shown separately. ‘The total 
amount received was $9,876.00. A 
total of $1,350 of these funds have 
been used for scabies control work 
and by the National Livestock ‘Tax 
Committee, leaving a total of $8,526 
on hand. 

“The Wool and Mohair Promotion 
fund is raised by the five cents out of 
each 25 cents dues paid on a bag of 
wool. We had $5,813.75 on hand 
from last vear and from which $1,250 
was paid over to the Woman's Auxil- 
1ary to help pav expenses incurred by 
them in putting on the state ‘Make 
It Yourself With Wool and Mohair’ 
contest and to send the winners to the 
National contest. Part of the expen- 
ses incurred in planning the wool and 
mohair booth at the State Fair were 
paid from this account even though 
the booth was not set up. 

“For 1951 a total of $6,802.52 was 
received for promotion work. It has 
been sent to the American Wool 
Council for use in wool and mohair 
promotion. ‘The balance of this ac- 
count on hand October 22 was 
$4,510.55. 

“We also have on hand U. S. Gov- 
ermment bonds worth approximatels 
$12,870.00. 

“Because of the short time in_ be- 
tween the closing of the records and 
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the start of this meeting, there has 
been no time to have the books audit 
ed. ‘They will be turned over to Jones, 
Freeze and Hay in San Angelo for 
the audit immediately after we return 
to San Angelo. The audit, when com 
pleted, will be turned over to the 
Budget Committee for imspection and 
certainly will be available for any 
member's inspection also. 

“It is interesting to note that the 
present bank balance and value of 
bonds are $29,462.89 and the total 
received through the $1.00 per bag 
plan last vear and this vear is approxi- 
mately $25,000. The present strong 
position of the Association is due al- 
most entirely to the interest of those 
who made an extra payment of $1.00 
per bag to the Association these past 
two vears. 

“All costs are considerably above 
what they were five vears ago, vet the 
Association expenses are about the 
same as they were then. 

“Dues were raised from 10 cents 
per bag to 20 cents per bag plus the 
tive cents for promotion but because 
of a great reduction in sheep and goat 
numbers and an increase in the num- 
bers of sheepmen who are not paving 
dues yet are deriving benefits of its 
accomplishments, the Association’s in- 
come has not increased proportion- 
ately. It is just barely holding its own. 

“The warehouses and the amount 
of dues collected for the Association 
by each one are shown in report. 

“Usually we show only the names 
of warchouses which collected dues, 
but this vear all warehouses are shown. 
You can see from this report that 
some areas are deficient in dues col- 
lections which means areas weak in 
membership. 

“Our membership is off little 
this vear. As of October 22 it was 
6,456. One year ago it was 6,749 - 
almost 300 more. During the vear we 
picked up 749 new members and re- 
instated 394, but we took off 1436 
for non-payment of dues. We have 
no one to call on those producers, but 
we do send statements out each vear. 

“We will start mailing statements 
just as soon as we can after the con- 
vention to those whose dues were not 
paid this vear. 

“Since we started three years ago 
to keep the rolls up to date and drop 
those whose dues are not paid, our 
membership has stayed in the 6,500 to 
6,800 bracket. There are hundreds of 
other potential members, but we are 
not getting them and when we do 
get some of them we don’t hold on 
to them. 

“Our whole set-up depends on the 
warehouses and though some could 
improve, the majority of our ware- 
houses do a wonderful job that is 
sincerely appreciated.” 

Guests Introduced 

President Roddie then introduced 
Dr. G. G. Gibson, Director of Ex- 
tension Service, College Station; Prof. 
Ray C. Mowry, Head of Animal Hus- 
bandry Department, Texas Tech, Lub- 
bock; Nathan Allen, ‘Texas ‘Tech, Lub- 
bock; Mr. Kammlade, Animal Hus- 
bandry Department, Texas A & M 
College; and B. W. Allred, Range Soil 
Conservationist, Regional Office, Soil 
Conservation Service. 

Nominating Committee Named 

President Roddie then opened the 
floor of the convention for nomina 


tion of a committce of five to select 
the 1952 Directors and the following 
men were nominated: 

J. B. McCord, Flovd McMullan, 
Brvan Hunt, Horace Fawcett, and 
Ravmond Hicks. 

Edwin Maver moved that nomina- 
tions cease and that the committee be 
elected by acclamation. ‘The motion 
was seconded, voted and unanimously 
carried, 

Dr. Kemper Discusses Scabies 

“Tam sure vou are all familiar with 
scabies. It is one of the oldest diseases 
that has involved the industry. At the 
turn of the century it almost took over 
the industry. I have been with it since 
1915. At that time there were two 
dips that were effective — Lime Sulfur 
and Nicotine Sulfate. ‘These required 
two or more dips for eradication. We 
have done a lot of work with BHC and 
Lindane. We experimented in Louisi- 
ana and found it to be certainly ef 
fective with one dip and it does not 
have to be heated. The price is no 
higher than the other dips that are 
being recognized, Another thing that 
we feel is verv important is the fact 
that we took dipped sheep and placed 
them with an equal number of infest- 
ed sheep. We transferred live 
mites to these sheep every three 
months and thev did not become in- 
fected.” 

President Roddie then indroduced 
the Honorable Allan Shivers, Gov 
emor of ‘Texas, who expressed his 
appreciation in being asked to speak 
before the group. He stated that little 
men in high places are causing con 
tempt for our Government and lack 
of confidence among the people. He 
spoke of the “creeping socialism’ be- 
ing imposed on the nation and that 
the answer to the problems facing the 


SERIOUS DISCUSSION — Two groups shown here in earmest 
discussion after one of the meetings of the Association at El Paso. 
Iwo Armour representatives, Chas. E. Hughes, Chicago, and Johnny 
Vestal, Fort Worth, are shown talking to ranchman Adolf Stieler, 
Comfort; while Clayton Puckett of Fort Stockton absent-mindedly 
faces the camera as he listens to national President Stiewer. 


country are with the people. He said 
that we had enjoved a system of Gov 
ernment built up on free enterprize 
and that we must see that those nghts 
we preserved. Future generations, he 
stated, should have the same oppor 


tunities as the present ones, and 
their future should be limited by only 
their own determimation and ambi 
tion. He ended his talk by saving 
‘Great men built up our great gov 
(Continued on page 7 


KEEN INTEREST SHOWN IN EL PASO MEETING — (Left 
to right) Penrose Metcalfe, vice-president of the Texas Sheep and 


Goat Raisers’ Association, shown 


with Governor Allan Shivers, 


Mrs. C. 'T. Hunnicut, El Paso, state Democratic party leader; Con- 
gressman QO. C. Fisher, San Angelo; and Congressman Ken Reagan, 


Odessa. 
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Christmas is a time when the world — regardless of its 
tierce condition — pauses in a sense of humility to pay tribute 
to the Prince of Peace. 


The elements upon which the ranch industry depends 
are controlled by a greater source than man. Perhaps this 
tact contributes to the feeling of peace and security which 
is imparted to the observer as he looks out over a pasture 
where livestock graze. Here in the Southwest, where ranch- 
ing is a major industry, an atmosphere of peace is our con- 
stant companion and adds greatly to the fullness of our lives. 


This bank joins with the ranchmen in a spirit of Christ- 
mas and of hope for the New Year. 


The FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


1882 of San Angelo 1951 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICERS DIRECTORS 
C. R. HALLMARK, President Cc. R. HALLMARK 
ORDAN, Cashier WILL C. JONES 
WM. H. OGILYY, Asst. Cashier T. WAYNE HARRIS 
NORMAN McNUTT, Asst. Cashier RAY W. WILLOUGHBY 


HH A. TYLER, Asst. Cashier JOHN ABE MARCH 
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Minutes 


(Continued from page 35) 
ermmment, let it not be dissolved by 
little men in high places.” 

The meeting was adjourned at 
11:00 A. M. 

The afternoon session started with 
a movie, “Story of Phenothiazine.” 

President Roddie called the meet 
ing to order at 2:30 P. M. 

Wool Contest Discussed 

Sue Flanagan, Publicity Chairman 
of the Woman's Auxiliary, was recog 
nized and told the group that she 
wanted to talk to them about wool 
promotion. She told them that the 
Auxiliary had had the “Make It Your- 
self With Wool and Mohair” con- 
test for several years but that they 
thought it had served its purpose. The 
contest mostly is composed of rural 
groups and only the wool people see 
the show. The contest is held only 
in the wool growing states where only 
one third of our population lives. 
Around 17 to 20 thousand dollars a 
vear has been spent on this contest in 
addition to monies spent im the states. 
She said that the Auxiliary has been 
thinking of a new program in which 
stores in each large city would be 
contacted and asked to put on a style 
show showing only wool garments. 
The stores then, through their own 
methods, would pick a model to re- 
present the store and then from all 
the models a shepherdess would be 
chosen. She asked what the men 
thought of their changing their pro- 
gram. 

Steve Stumberg then told of a stvle 
show put on in Los Angeles called 
“Wool in California Colors.” Califor 
ma manufacturers and California de- 
signers participated in the show. He 
said that if the Women’s Auxiliary 
had a program to submit to the Wool 
Bureau at the Portland Convention, 
he was sure that they would give it 
due consideration 


Edwin Maver suggested that the 
Auxiliary draw up their plans and then 
pass on the idea and he was. sure 
that the men’s organization would 
stav behind them. 

President Roddie then introduced 
W.. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon, Presi- 
dent of the National Wool Growers 
Association. He outlined the work of 
the National. 

Mohair Research Discussed 

Dr. F. L. Thormsen, Commodity 
Marketing Association, New York 
Citv, then gave a general report of 
the work done on the Mohair Re- 
search Program. 

The President recognized Congress- 
man Q. C. Fisher. 

The meeting adjourned at +:40 
P. M. 

The morning session, November 7, 
1951, started at 9:30 A. M. with a 
movie, “Big Idea,” courtesy of Swift 
and Company. 

President Roddie called the meet- 
ing to order at 10:00 A. M. 

Stumberg Reports on Wool 
Bureau Work 

Steve Stumberg, Director of the 
Wool Bureau, reported that he at- 
tended his first meeting last week in 
California. ‘““The Wool Bureau has 
opened up a branch office in Los 
Angeles as this area is one of the fast- 
est growing areas in the United States. 
They are also planning to open a 
branch in Dallas which is the third 
largest women’s manufacturing area 
in the United States. 

“They are watching national adver- 
tising with the idea that any advertis- 
ing which isn’t true can be cut out. 
Thev have training staffs which hold 
traiming sessions in all the larger stores 
throughout the country.” 

Stumberg told of the Publicity De- 
partment, the Educational Program, 
the Men’s Wear Advisory Committee, 
the Women’s Wear Advisory Com- 
uuttee and of the Home Sewing Con- 
test all sponsored by the Wool 
Bureau. 

(Continued on page 9) 


RANCHMEN GET TOGETHER — H. J. Y. Mills, Jr., Pandale; 
Dolph Briscoe, Jr., Uvalde, and E. E. Townsend, Del Rio, get 
together for a discussion after one of the meetings at El Paso. 


Wool Futures 


... Grease Wool 
and Wool Tops 


ALSO: 


GRAIN, COTTON, COTTONSEED MEAL, 
COTTON OIL, SOYBEAN MEAL, LARD, 
HIDES AND OTHER COMMODITIES. 


UhImann Grain Co. 


MARION J. SCOTT, Manager 
Cactus Hotel Building, San Angelo 


Members: Phones: 
New York Cotton Exchange Local — 
Chicago Board of Trade 4220 
and all other principal Long Distance — 
Commodity Exchanges No. 22 


Private Wire To: 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
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A COMPLETE MINERAL 


Free Choice 


WHY BE SATISFIED WITH LESS 
THAN THE BEST 
RESULTS? 


Manufactured By EUREKA MILLING CO. 
Roanoke, Illinois 
Distributed By 
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322 N. Main — San Angelo, Texas 
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(Continued from page 7) 


“The proposed annual budget this 
year is $800,000, with organizations 
in the U. S. contributing $30,000. 
The remainder is contributed by New 
Zealand, South Africa and Australia.” 

He said that wool should be kept 
before the people at all times and he 
thought that the Wool Bureau was 
doing a wonderful job. 

Edwin Mayer asked how much 
Gene Ackerman’s salary was. Steve 
Stumberg replied that it was $35,000 
a year. 

Fred Earwood asked if it were true 
that Australia and New Zealand ask- 
ed the State Department to cut the 
tariff. Stumberg said that it might 
be true, he didn’t know. 

A short discussion period followed. 
Congressman Regan Addresses 
Growers 

President Roddie then introduced 
Congressman Ken Regan of the 16th 
District, who said that “free enter- 
prise was a subject that was discussed 
a lot these days and that a lot of 
people thought that it was something 
for them to get free from the Govern- 
ment.” He remarked that the only 
money Washington has is from the 
tax payers themselves. “When we first 
had an increase in taxes, it was very 
moderate. For every dollar we get 
from Washington, we pay from 10 
to 20 dollars in taxes. We are getting 
far away from the idea of free enter- 
prise. It is getting so that only those 
who want things from the Govern 
ment are the ones who get out and 
vote on election day. ‘Too many of 
our tax payers are too busy to vote. 
It is estimated that less than 50% vote 
on National things and some have less 
than 10% on local affairs. Lately, 
though, people are taking a much 
greater interest in Government. I have 
been encouraged to see that we have 
somewhat of a turn from socialism to 
which we have been going. We usual- 
ly have around fifty billion dollars a 
year but it is the general thought that 
that is not enough to properly run 
our Government. ‘There were some 
members of Congress who tried to 
kill the tax bill, but there were not 
enough to keep it from passing. ‘They 
finally got it raised to 5% billion. 
We made a nappropriation to Europe 
of 72 billion dollars. I have learned 
to sav billion dollars very easily these 
last few years. We have spent in 
Europe more than 100 billion dollars 
since the war. Maybe it is well to have 
spent some of that money. If we could 
get those countries back on their feet, 
it might be well, but along with that, 
we have built them up industrially 
150% more than they were. There 
are going to be many places where 
we have been selling our surplus pro- 
ducts that can now supply these things 
cheaper than we can. This will af- 
fect our own employment unless we 
can keep up the Government expendi- 
tures. After the war, we urged all of 
our boys to come home and left our 
war materials in different places. We 
then had no defenses and had to build 
up again. We have learned that we 
should not have disbanded so swiftly. 
Russia decided to march to the South 


Pacific and take over Korea. We had 
to step in and stop the aggression of 
Russia for our own protection. Aggres- 
sion would not have stopped with 
Korea. This war has been very costly 
and we have not built our defenses 
back to a point where we no longer 
have to take any further pushing. We 
could go all out and win a war with 
Russia now at anv time. We have 
many major things that call for money 
and it is so easy for a member of Con 
gress to support these things. Lots 
of times there is no objection shown 
by the people so the members of Con 
gress support them. Too many of us 


Since Colonial times industry has been on the move, 
migrating from the Northeast—West, Southwest—with iron 
and steel providing the means and in many cases, the motive. 

West of the Mississippi and East of the Rockies, Sheffield 
Steel and its forebearer have successfully navigated the 
uncharted course of steel production since 1888. First, and 


still the only fully integrated steel mill operation in Mid- 


America, Sheffield continues to devote an ever-expanding 
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say take the taxes off me but tax the 
other fellow. Take off this expendi- 
ture but continue that one.” 

Regan then mentioned projects over 
the country that he felt should not 
be supported. He also said that he 
felt that the money spent in Mexico 
on aftosa had been well spent, but he 
thought that the recent new outbreaks 
were the result of some of the people 
there wanting to keep their jobs and 
that it could have been eradicated long 
ago. 

President Roddie then asked for a 
report from the Ranch Labor Com- 
muttee. 


the region. 


as a whole. 


Sheffield Steel is on Freedom's 
First Line of Defense—The Farm 
From food comes the vital en- 
ergy to produce and man the 
weapons of defense. Sheffield 
steel fence, nails, staples, bolts, 
bale ties, etc., are important 
farm tools in food production. 


IRON 


MORE STEEL FOR AMERICA 


More Money In Your Pocket! 


CF FREEDOM, AND... 


BLOOMING THE INGOTS 
Steel, like dough for bread, must be 
kneaded, rolled and worked from in- 
gots weighing several tons down to 
many shapes and sizes. First in the 
series of such processes is the giant 
blooming mill of which Sheffield has 
installed the most modern type. 


9 


Labor Committee Report 
Willie B. Wilson, Chairman, re- 
ported that the committee had met 
Monday afternoon and that many who 
were interested had met with them. 
He said that they had adopted three 
lines of action — (1) to try to get some 
relief by getting the present contracts 
extended if possible; (2) to join forces 
with other agricultural employers and 
in that manner get some relief from 
the Departments of State and Labor 
for a long range program for those 
who were included in the old agree- 
ment have felt that the present con- 
(Continued on page 31) 


production to a wide diversity of the particular kinds of 
steel products most needed in the industrial growth of 


Within the last ten years, the industrial growth of the 
region has shattered all records. So, too, has Sheffield Steel 
in expanding some of its facilities as much as 3'2 times, and 
marking up an overall capacity increase, at its three plants, 
of over 100% as compared to 25% for the steel industry 


yoURS OFF To 
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Range Practices That Cause Animals To 


All Parts the Range Equally 


NORMAL UPLAND SITE 


Salt placed at water causes extra trampling of soil and vegetation. 
Livestock need to be fed salt on most ranges, hence salt can be used 
to draw cattle into areas that normally receive the least use. They 
take more salt when it is placed on the range where they graze. 


It is difficult to obtain profits from thin cattle on run-down brushy 


anges. 


There is money in fat livestock from grassy brush-killed ranges. 
Steer weighed 1,250 pounds at three years of age. Range is on the 
Richards ranch in the Upper West Fork Soil Conservation District 


ae ROLLING UPLAND SITE 
VALLEY SITE ~ 


TYPICAL CROSS SECTION X-xX 


By B. W. Allred 


Regional Range Conservationist 


Soil Conservation Service 


Fort Worth, Texas 


near Jacksboro, Texas. 


Portable feeding troughs that can be shifted to lightly grazed parts 
of range can be used to draw livestock to areas that often are not 


grazed very much. 


LEGEND 


WINDMILL AND WELL 
WATER TROUGH 

PIPE LINE (Installed in 1945) 
MILE INTERVALS FROM WATER 


_ ESCARPMENT 


RANGE CONDITION CLASSES 


75% to |O0% of 


- 
Moximum Productivity 


50% to 75% of 
Maximum Productivity 


25% to 50% of 
Maximum Productivity 


Less than 25% of 
Maximum Productivity 


IT REQUIRES continual manage- 
ment on the part of a ranchman to 
keep his livestock grazing all parts of 
the range correctly. When animals 
pick on favorite areas most of the 
time, and leave other parts untouched, 
the places grazed most lose the better 
plants and production is cut down. 
In time these over-eaten spots get 
bigger until they may cover most of 
a ranch. This condition, known as 
spotty or patchy grazing, is due to 
numerous causes, many of which may 
be avoided by using conservation graz- 
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Salt blocks strung out on fresh grass. There is too much salt in 


one location in this illustration. 


Salt should be placed over the 


range where animals may have access to it as they graze. 


Grassy approach to a watering trough made possible by adequately 
spaced water on a well-managed range. Joseph Vander Stucken 
Ranch in Edwards Plateau Soil Conservation District southeast of 


Sonora, ‘Texas. 


Sheep will graze rough country and brush country better than cattle, 
but they too will over-work the valleys and open areas in preference 


to steep and brushy ranges. 


Members of the hospital bunch over-work ranges near water because 
they are too weak to travel very far. 


A very good grazing country in the Davis Mountains of ‘Texas. There . 
is good protection and grazing in the scattered oaks on the mountains 

where livestock are safe from winter storms. The same area is shady 

and cool in summer. However, the open grassland provides the most 

grazing per acre and is grazed most during fair weather. 


ing practices and range developments 
which correct it. 

Local over-use starts wherever ani- 
mals concentrate along trails, fences 
or other barriers, watering places, sta- 
tionary salting and feeding stations, 
and corrals. 

The new leaves and shoots that 
plants put out on these locally over- 
used spots are succulent and more 
palatable than the more mature plants 
trom less frequently grazed areas. The 
protein and carotene content also gen- 
erally is a little higher in the new 
growth; hence animals graze it off as 
fast as it appears. Forage on these 
areas becomes poorer and the grass on 
the less used spots remain vigorous. 

In rough or extremely rolling range, 
the vallevs and accessible mesas or 
table lands are grazed the most and 
steep or rocky areas the least. Shady 
areas in summer may be overworked. 
Animals crowd protected areas in cold 
weather and in summer they choose 
ranges which give them greatest re- 
lief from biting insects. 

Variations in kind and quality of 
forage cause animals to graze selected 
spots more than others and this varies 
by season or sites. There are many 
reasons why they choose open areas in 
preference to brushy or heavily forest- 
ed land. For one thing, insects usually 
are worse in brushy areas in the sum- 
mer time. Also the forage produced 
in shaded areas is less palatable than 
the same kinds of plants produced 
in the sun. 

A lot of ranchmen in soil conserva- 
tion districts are using range practices 
which help in getting animals to make 
more equal use of forage on all parts 
of a range. 

Many of these ranchmen are not 
only developing water to provide for 
livestock needs, but they are putting 
the developments where the animals 
can get the water without walking off 
grass already stored on the hoof. This 
is good soil conservation because the 
grass around the over-worked water 
holes can improve in quantity and 
quality and give better soil protection. 

Ranchmen have found that live- 
stock use the range more uniformly 
when large pastures are subdivided in- 
to smaller and more manageable areas. 
This is particularly true on rough or 
brushy ranges. A lot of trouble has 
been avoided by fencing rough ranges 
separately from rolling to level ranges. 
The former get the heaviest use in 
bad weather, the latter the heaviest 
use in good weather. 


Before extensive range and pasture 
cross-fencing is undertaken, it is best 
to check the natural movements of 
livestock for a year. This helps to 
find out how the ranch topography, 
present fences, water and other re 
sources and all relating factors may 
provide valuable leads on how ranges 
should be subdivided for most. effi- 
cient management and conservation. 

Barriers such as mm _ rocks, steep, 
rocky hills, dense brush and deep 
sloughs which often have prevented 
animals from reaching good grazing 
land are becoming less and less of a 
problem. Switchback trails built up 
steep hills give animals accessible 
paths to fresh pastures on high mesas. 
With present mechanical and chemi 
cal brush control methods, some land 
has been temporarily freed of brush. 
Now the present owners can see the 
full sweep and swell of their ranges 
which often have been masked bs 
dense covers of mesquite and cedar 
for as long as 15 to 50 vears. The 
operators like it too because they can 
see their animals which have access 
to all of the land within the ranch 
boundary. 

In the salt marsh ranges along the 
Gulf of Mexico, the meandering, 
deep sloughs have served as_ barriers 
which have prevented livestock from 
using all parts of these productive 
ranges. The soil conservation districts 
there are helping the stockmen lay 
out und construct earthen dikes, call- 
ed walkways, across the sloughs so 
cattle can walk on dirt trails across 
the former water barriers. 

The walkways have many other 
useful purposes too. Cattle bed on 
them during rainy weather; they pro 
vide a suitable breeding and calving 
place when the marches are flooded. 
Some operators use them as feeding 
grounds for concentrates hay 
when high water prevents grazing. — 

Many ranchmen construct roads 
and cut pathways through tree and 
brush-infested lands to encourage the 
livestock to spread more uniformly 
through such range. 

On large ranches the practice of 
trailing herds for long distances from 
pastures to corrals for branding, spray 
ing or shipping is being done away 
with. Cows and calves lose weight 
and often calves are missed during the 
roundup. This is particularly true in 
brushy pastures. Building of working 
corrals adjoining several pastures 
where livestock can be handled quick 

Continued on page 12 
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Some Provisions of the 
Revenue Act of I95I 


By Wm. R. Merideth, C. P. A. 


Kerrville, Texas 


AS LONG as Congress continues to 
enact new Revenue Acts cach year, 
I will not run out of material on which 
to make this discussion each year. The 
new Act is called ‘““The Revenue Act 
of 1951” and states that it is to pro- 
vide revenue and for other purposes. 
I might add that it is principally to 
provide additional revenue. Although 
the Revenue Act is principally one 
providing for increased revenue and 
higher tax rates, there have been sev- 
eral changes made in respect to the 
law which are beneficial to the tax- 
paver. 

| shall attempt to enumerate the 
high lights of the Act as pertaining 
to the individuals and will discuss the 
principal changes briefly. 

Rates 
First, of course, is the increase in 


Range Practices 


(Continued from page 11) 


ly and returned to graze is becoming 
a commonly accepted practice. 

Resting spotty-grazed ranges during 
the growing season has given the 
plants on the weakened patches a 
chance to gain back their stand and 
vigor. 

Some ranchmen in eastern Okla- 
homa make a practice of mowing the 
lightly or ungrazed bluestem areas for 
hay every three or four years as the 
need requires. Part of the hay is fed 
in winter and some is used as bedding. 

Probably one of the easiest ways to 
get livestock to lay off closely grazed 
patches and stay on the lightly used 
ones is to feed salt, other minerals, 
concentrates and roughages on the 
later. Portable feeding units are best 
for this purpose as they can be shifted 
from area to area as needed. Both the 
grazing and trampling of old grass 
reduces the grass carryover and ani- 
mals will graze them better when 
green growth starts the following 
spring. 

The foregoing practices are help- 
ing to equalize the use of grazing 
plants on all of the range and to 
lessen the amount of patchy grazing. 
The ranchmen who use the practices 
know they cannot get their animals 
to eat all the grass down to the same 
height because livestock graze some 
plants closely, some slightly and some 
very little, even though the plants are 
the same kind. They let their animals 
graze off an average of half of the 
yearly crop but they want every acre 
to contribute its proper share instead 
of having some areas with plants clip- 
ped to the crowns while some adja- 
cent spots go almost untouched. 
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rates. You will recall that there was 
a Revenue Act passed last year known 
as “The Revenue Act of 1950” which 
increased rates for the calendar year 
1950 largely by reducing the credits 
which had previously been allowed 
against the tax. Then stating that for 
1951 and later years the credits would 
be entirely eliminated thereby increas- 
ing the tax for 1951. Before this Act 
could come into effect as far as the 
calendar year 1951 was concerned the 
new Revenue Act of 1951 was passed 
increasing the tax for 1951 and setting 
up further increases in taxes for the 
calendar year beginning in 1952. 
Let us at least hope that Congress 
will let the 1951 Act be effective in 
1952 before passing another act in- 
creasing the income tax burden of the 
people. As far as actual increases in 
rates and percentages Congress in- 
creased the tax by increasing what is 
know as the “sur tax” in the first 
bracket, that is on income not over 
$2,000, by 11% and the others by 
1134% effective November 1, 1951. 
This does not mean that the income 
prior to that date would be taxed at 
the old rate and income after that 
date at the new and higher rate, but 
rather that the entire income for 1951 
will be taxed at the higher rate pro- 
portionate to the number of months 
in the year. In other words, the in- 
crease would be 1-6 of 1154 % of the 
prior year's rate. By prior year’s rate 
I mean that rate based on the 1950 
Act which would have been in effect 
in 1951 had not the new law been 
passed. In actual dollars and cents as 
to what these tax increases will mean, 
I give you the following examples: 
For instance, for the year 1949 a 
married couple having two children 
with an income of $15,000 paid a 
tax of $2,262.08. The same couple, 
with the same exemptions, with an 
income of $15,000 in 1950 paid a 
tax of $2,348.56. Under the Act as 
passed in 1950 the tax for 1951 would 
have been $2,616.00, but under the 
new Act, which was approved on the 
20th of October and effective Novem- 


ber 1, 1951, for the year 195] they 
will pay on $15,000 income a tax of 
$2,684.00. Under the 1951 Act for 
the calendar vears 1952 and 1953 the 
taxpayer on the same amount of in- 
come will pay $2,880.00, a $617.92 
increase over 1949 taxes, a 27.32% in- 
crease. That is, of course, provided 
that Congress does not in the mean- 
time pass new acts increasing the tax. 

Although in 1950 the last $1,800 
of income was taxed at a rate of 
23.66%, in 1951 at 27%, in 1952 and 
later years at 29%. Actually the 
amount of income tax paid or to be 
paid effect each of the years as fol- 
lows: 1949 15.08%, 1950 — 16. 
66%, 1951 — 17.90%, 1952 and 1953 

- 19.20%. Thus it can be seen that 
the income tax for 1952 and subse- 
quent vears out of a $15,000 income 
will be taking $19.20 out of every 
$100 made or approximately 1/5 of 
the net income. The higher the in- 
come the higher the bracket and the 
higher the tax. 

Since we have started off giving you 
the bad news, that is the increase in 
rates, I will now enumerate some of 
the features of the Act which I con 
sider advantageous to the taxpayer. 

Dependents: 

First regards dependents and their 
income. Previously a person who had 
$500 or more income could not be 
claimed as a dependent, even though 
the personal exemption was $600. 
This apparently was in error or an 
oversight in the passing of the prior 
laws and has been corrected in 1951, 
so that a dependent may have a gross 
income up to $600 and still be claim- 
ed as an exemption. 

Medical Deductions: 

Another improvement has to do 
with persons who have reached the 
age of 65 in regards to medical ex- 
penses. Previously medical deductions 
were allowed only in excess of 5% 
of the adjusted gross income and this 
limitation still applies to all except 
those who are 65 years or over, in 
which case medical deductions are al- 
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lowable from the first dollar, but are 
still limited to $1,250.00 per depend- 
ent or $2,500.00 on separate return 
of man and wife and $5,000 on joint 
returns. In other words, the older 
people can take all of their medical 
expenses from the first dollar up to 
the limits as set forth. 
Sale of Residence: 

Another improvement or benefit 
given the taxpayer this vear is in re- 
gard to the sale of a residence. Under 
prior laws, the gain from the sale 
of a residence was taxed as long term 
capital gain providing same had been 
held for six months or more and used 
exclusively as a residence, or as ordi- 
narv income if it had been held for 
less than six months. No deductible 
loss was allowed on the sale in the 
event the residence was sold at a loss. 
Chis oft times worked a hardship on 
people who were required to move 
from one locality to another and had 
to dispose of a home they had owned 
for a long number of vears, at a profit, 
inasmuch as this money was taxed. 
When they went to buy another 
home in another locality, or the same 
locality, they then had to pay as much 
or more for a place to live. Congress 
has taken this into consideration and 
has now written into the law, effective 
for the entire calendar year of 1951 
and subsequent years, that the gain 
fro mthe sale of a residence is not 
taxable if the amount received, or 
more than received, is put into a new 
residence within one year prior to or 
one year subsequent to the sale of 
the residence. Of course, the basis of 
the new residence, for gain or loss is 
the cost of the new residence less the 
portion of gain on the old residence 
not recognized for tax purposes. Cer- 
tain regulations surround this general 
provision, which make it possible for 
both the old and new residence to be 
rented for a certain time in the in- 
termin and also that more than one ex- 
change of residences may be made 
and still not lose the benefit of the 
exemption. ‘The law also provides 


WINNERS — Two Fredericksburg youths took top honors in the 
junior sheep show at the 1951 State Fair of Texas. At the left is 
the lamb shown by Martin Mahr, 4-H club boy, with Martin in 
dark shirt and his adviser holding ribbon, and at far right is Hubert 
Cox, FFA boy, with his grand champion lamb. Martin Percy, his 
adviser, is holding the banner. Judge Herman Carter, San Angelo, 


is shown standing in background. 
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that this shall apply to ranch home 
or residences as well as to town or city 
property. This does not, of course, 
include the entire ranch but only the 
house which is used as a home on the 
ranch and the immediate surrounding 
land and other buildings used exclu- 
sively for personal living purposes. 
This could work out to a great ad 
vantage to those ranchmen who have 
retired and contemplate selling their 
ranch and moving to town. Within 
reason, they can designate a certain 
amount of the sales price of the ranch 
as sale of their home without paying 
a tax on that portion of the sale, 
which would enable them to build or 
buy a comparable place in town. | 
presume the same rule would govern 
where one ranch was sold and another 
purchased. 
Family Partnership: 

For a number of vears the bureau 
has taken a position making it almost 
impossible for a father to take his 
children into what is known as a fam- 
ily partnership, contending that a gift 
to children in creating a partnership 
did not bring in new capital into the 
venture. In many instances they held 
that children were rendering a more 
vital service as a person than they 
were before the gift was made. Dur- 
ing a long period of years a great 
amount of litigation was had in this 
respect and in many instances the tax- 
payer, through the courts, were able 
to defeat the government's conten- 
tion. As case after case continued to 
pile up against the government the 
bureau gradually relaxed their strict 
interpretation of the law. Congress 
has finally taken cognizance of this 
inequity and has written into the 
1951 Act that family partnerships are 
to be recognized for income tax pur- 
poses where bona fide capital interest 
is held regardless of how the capital 
interest originated whether by gift or 
not, provided that capital is a major 
factor and that the donor’s services 
are properly compensated where the 
donee renders little or no service and 
that the income is distributable or 
distributed in accordance with the 
capital investments of the partners. 
In other words, that is a fair distribu 
tion of the earnings. Under the new 
law vital service, new capital and some 
of the other old rules will not be 
considered, but the bona fides of the 
transfers of capital will, without a 
doubt, be subject to close scrutiny 
by the bureau and the courts. In 
other words, if a gift is made of capi- 
tal to create a family partnership it 
cannot be a gift with one hand and 
taking back with the other, it must be 
a bona fide and permanent gift. 

Head Of Household: 

Another provision of the 1951 law 
which will be beneficial to many per- 
sons, but will not become effective 
until the calendar year 1952, and that 
is the special consideration that will 
be given to the head of a household, 
where said head of a household is not 
a married person. In other words, oft 
times a son or daughter maintains a 
home for a younger brother or sister 
or possibly the parents, or possibly 
one parent maintains a household for 
some minor children. Under the old 
law they had only the exemption of a 
single person. Under the new law 
they will be given the benefit of a 
lower tax rate than is given to a single 


person. ‘Their tax rate w ill be some- 
where between the benefit received 
by the splitting of income for hus- 
band and wife and that of a single 
person. For instance, the head of a 
household having a sur tax net in- 
come of $10,000 in 1952 will pav a 
tax of approximately $2,400.00 under 
the head of a household rule, where 
otherwise they would pay a tax of ap- 
proximately $3,000.00. 


Change of Election — Standard 


Deduction 
As you can see by my _ remarks 
there have been a number of very 


good things written into the 1951 
Act. Another one that | want to men 
tion is that retroactive to 1950 the 
taxpayer can change his election for 
filing his return as to whether or not 
the standard deduction of 10% is 
claimed for non-business expenses or 
whether the taxpayer elects to itemize 
non-business deductions. In the past 
this rule forbidding the changing of 
the election after returns were filed 
had worked a hardship. Oft times ex- 
penses claimed, which the taxpayer 
or his tax consultant considered stnict- 
ly business expenses, after the return 
was filed and upon examination the 
bureau determined that such an ex- 
pense was not a business expense, but 
one that should have been claimed as 
a non-business deduction and disal- 
lowed it as a business deduction. 
However, since the taxpayer had 
claimed the standard deduction on 
the return when filed he was denied 
the nght to change the classification 
of that deduciton and it was disallow- 
ed entirely. ‘This provision certainly 
climinates another one of the imequi- 
tics of the income tax law. 
Long ‘Term Capital Gains: 

‘The next provision mentioned is 
the changes in the handling of capital 
gains, which has some good features 
and some bad features and is rather 
involved, therefore I shall not attempt 
to discuss it in detail, but merely men- 
tion the principal items in effect un- 
der the new Act. Instead of consider- 
ing 50% of the long term capital 
gains and losses in arriving at the ad- 
justed gross income, the full amount 
of the long term capital gains or losses 
are now taken into consideration, 
however, the alternative capital gains 
tax is maintained and net long term 
capital gains are now taxed at 26% 
rate of the entire long term capital 
gain rather than the limitation of 
50% rate on 50% of the long term 
capital gain, which was in effect a 
25% rate. About the only time that 
this will be of benefit to the taxpayer 
will be where he has a net long term 
capital loss, in which case they will 
be considered in their entirety rather 
than 50% rate as previously. Of 
course these losses will have to be 
spread over a number of years as un- 
der the prior law. 

Breeding Herd: 

And now for a provision that | 
know all of you ranchmen will be 
interested in and that is a provision 
for capital gains in the sale of live 
stock classified as breeding herds. 
This provision has been booted 
around for vears. It first came into 
the Act, as I recall, about 1942 under 
the provisions of Section 117-J of the 
Internal Revenue Code. The bureau 
has made various and sundry rulings 
in regard to this section, but for the 


past few years the bureau’s policy fi 
nally seemed about set, in that they 
would not allow capital gains on the 
sale of breeding herds unless such sale 
reduced the breeding herd. This rul 
ing was contested in the courts fre- 
quently and usually with success by 
the taxpavers. During the vears 1949 
and 1950 several Federal District 
Courts ruled against the government 
in its contention. It then modified 
its position and held that the animals 
sold from the breeding herd in order 
to classify for capital gains provisions 
must have been for the usual life of 
usefulness of a breeding animal by 
the seller. Some people have had the 
idea that breeding herd classification 
was determined by the purpose for 
which the animals were bought, that 
is, Whether the purchaser was going 
to use the animals for breeding pur- 
poses or not. This has never been a 
consideration, it is rather the seller's 
position that has determined whether 
or not such a sale was subject to the 
capital gams provision. Under the 
1951 Act the new law states as fol 
lows, and I will read this excerpt from 
the law 
“Section 117 (j) is hereby amended 
by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentences: “Such 
term also includes livestock, regard 
less of age, held by the taxpayer for 
draft, breeding, or dairy purposes, 
and held by him for 12 months or 
more from the date of acquisition. 
Such term does not include poul- 
try.” The first sentence added to 
section 117 (j) (1) by the amend 
ment made by this section shall be 
applicable with respect to taxable 
vears beginning after December 31, 
1941, except that the extension of 
the holding period from 6 to 12 
months shall be applicable only 
with respect to taxable vears begin- 
ning after December 31, 1950. The 
(Continued on page 14) 
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| The All-American Sheep of All America 
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SUFFOLK SHEEP 
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ACTIVE — BETTER RUSTLERS. 
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The Best Service Possible 
--ls OUR Pledge 


Recognizing that the West ‘Texas Warehouse system of market- 
ing wool and mohair originated primarily to render a SERVICE 
to growers, the Jas. L. Daniel Warehouse has made this its 
principal objective since its first days in business. Complete 
warehouse facilities, proper merchandising of clips, careful hand- 
ling of all size clips, make up a part of the SERVICE we en- 


deavor to render to the growers. 


WOOL AND MOHAIR 


SHEARING SUPPLIES — ALL KINDS OF 
FEED AND SALT 


Jas. L. Daniel 
Warehouse 


EDEN, TEXAS 


Wie 


“When I go I have to go a long ways — And I want to get there — and not 


be tired out! That's why I drive a BUICK.” 


—Leo Richardson, Iraan 
Rambouillet Sheep Breeder 


JOHN HOLT BUICK COMPANY 


San Angelo, Texas 


Revenue Act 


(Continued from page 13) 


second sentence added to section 
117 (1) by the amendment 
made by this section shall be ap- 
plicable only with respect to tax- 
able vears beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1950.” 


This is very confusing. First it 
changes the holding period from. six 
months to twelve months and_ be- 
comes applicable for all vears after 
December 31, 1941, except as regards 
the holding period and what provi- 
sion goes into effect, that is the hold- 
ing period with the vear beginning 
Januarv 1, 1951. I would interpret 
this to mean that in all cases where 
the bureau has disallowed capital 
gains as to breeding herds for those 
vears that the taxpaver could file 
amended returns and a claim for re- 
fund for the amount of the additional 
tax assessed because of these changes. 
Also where the taxpayer has sufficient 
records and had not claimed capital 
gains in prior vears they could go 
back and amend their returns, and 
claim refunds for taxes paid due to 
this provision, but only for the vears 
that are “open,” that is 1948, 1949, 
1950, or anv prior vear in which addi- 
tional taxes were paid in 1949 or 
1950. Now the question arises as to 
what constitutes a breeding herd. Of 
course the law states regardless of 
age, but immediately following that it 
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states “held by the taxpayer for draft, 
breeding, or dairy purposes.” My 
opinion is that it would not apply 
to any animal that had not reached 
an age at which it could be bred and 
further I am of the opinion that the 
bureau will question very closely capi- 
tal gains on the sale of young ani- 
mals, contending that although they 
were suitable for breeding purposes 
that they had not been raised and 
held for that purpose but rather for 
sale in the ordinary course of business 
and will depend on the usual practice 
of the individual ranchman. I can 
foresee a lot of arguments developing 
with the representatives of the gov- 
ernment growing out of this provi- 
sion. However, in my opinion I think 
that the ranchmen should take ad- 
vantage of it to be the best of their 
knowledge in filing their returns with 
the knowledge that it will be ques- 
tioned and with the thought in mind 
that some additional tax will be due 
if the bureau writes strict interpreta- 
tion in this regulation. As previously 
mentioned a number of times, it is 
becoming more and more important 
that the ranchmen keep accurate rec- 
ords if they are to benefit from these 
special provisions which are put into 
the law, because surrounding each 
special provision or benefit in any law 
are certain strict interpretations for 
their enforcement under the regula- 
tions promulgated by the commission- 
er. The time has ceased when you 
can run your own business. No busi- 
ness is completely private these days. 
Usually someone else is interested and 
and under today’s discussion it is the 
tax official. 
Penalties: 

‘The usual provision for penalties of 
underestimating the tax is in the new 
law, however, this does not usually 
affect the ranchmen as much as other 
people, so we will pass that one by. 

In closing, I would like to deviate 
a few minutes from the usual tax 
law and just express a few thoughts 
generally in regards to taxes. Although 
taxes are high and none of us like to 
pay any more than we have to, I still 
feel that it behooves us as individuals 
to support our government in proper- 
ly reporting our income and paying 
our taxes. We are possibly the only 
nation where in effect we assess our 
own income tax. I think the continu- 
ance of this privilege along with a lot 
of other privileges and liberties is de- 
pendent entirely on how faithfully we 
exercise these privileges and duties as 
citizens. If the security of our nation, 
our homes, and our business are de- 
pendent on a stronger military estab- 
lishment I am sure that none of us 
will object to paving even more and 
greater taxes, provided that the duly 
elected officials of our country use 
these taxes for that purpose and do 
not deviate from the trust placed in 
them by us in spending this money. 
I think that it behooves cach of us 
as individual citizens to let our repre- 
sentatives in government, our Con- 
gressmen and Senators, know what we 
want and expect of them. 

Although in recent months there 
has been an appalling and alarming 
number of exposures of graft and dere- 
liction of duty of the officials in the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, I am still 
of the opinion that the majority of 
the tax officials are trustworthy and 
doing a competent job. 
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Use KEMP’S — America’s range favorite 
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branding paint with a lanolin-base. This 
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SOME SCENES OF WEST 
TEXAS AND NEW 
MEXICO EARLY DAY 
SHEEP RANCHING 


Man on horse, R. J. Jones — about 
1913 — foreman for Adams Sheep 
Co., Carlsbad, New Mexico. (Name 
of man on wagon unknown.) This 
was home for the herders of several 
bands or flocks of sheep run on the 
open range in New Mexico. The 
Adams Sheep Co. would buy sheep 
in New Mexico, trail them to the San 
Angelo area where they were grazed 
on oats or wheat fields on the Lipan 
Flat — then placed in feed lots. When 
fat, these sheep were shipped to Kan- 
sas City market. 


A feedlot scene of sheep owned by 
Adams Sheep Co. Wonder why there 
is no large scale feed operation going 
on now? These sheep are part of 
7,000 head trailed from New Mexico. 
S. J. Landon, nephew of the late Jas. 
Landon of Landon Hotel, and present 
day representative of Atlas Powder 
Co. in San Angelo, and Ira Green, 
Stock Medicine in San Angelo, were 
among San Angeloans who accompa- 
nied loads of these sheep to Kansas 
City Market. 


Removal of cockle-burs from sheep 
by Mexican labor. Man with cigar 
and watch chain — C. T. Adams. 
Man with medals on chest and large 
man were representatives of a Kansas 
City commission house. The Adams 
Sheep Co. later ran a large purebred 
flock (1700 head) and sold rams in 
New Mexico and Texas. The flock 
was sold to Robert J. Jones and he, 
too, raised large numbers of rams sell- 
ing throughout the Southwest. This 
flock was considered one of the “tops” 
in the '20’s. Ewes from this flock 
provided the female foundation of the 
Debouillet breed — founded by A. D. 
Jones, uncle of R. J. Jones. 


Transportation of wool to market 
by burro. The car, a Buick, doesn’t 
look so modern, either. It was not 
unusual for the freighters to be on 
the road ten days covering 75 miles, 
during rainy weather. It was not un- 
usual for the wool to get wet during 
rains as few freighters had enough 
tarps to cover it. 


Left to Right: (1) “Doc” March — 
eldest brother of March Bros., good 
friend of C. T. Adams, both now 
dead; (2) C. T. Adams, an Ohioan, 
who with his son, Geo. Adams, went 
into the sheep business in New Mex- 
ico when the state was still territory. 
Geo. Adams is now Assistant District 
Attorney of Los Angeles, California — 
father now dead; (3) R. J. Jones — 
foreman for Adams Sheep Co. Mr. 
Jones now ranches 20 miles north of 
San Angelo; (4) Known as Mr. 
French. Further information not 
available. (Photos courtesy Dwight C. 
Jones, Sterling County.) 
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Weigh it for VALUE] 


What else gives so much 
.. for so little? 


You can shop, run errands, visit with friends 
— do business — just by picking up the telephone 
receiver. What is more, your telephone is on call 
for emergency service 24 hours a day. 


Weigh it for value and youl find that nothing 
else is so high in service — so low in cost — as your 
telephone. 


The San Angelo Telephone Co. 
Kerrville Telephone Company 
Del Rio & Wintergarden Telephone Co. 


They're ready to answer 
ANY Call! 


Telephone people have always outdone them- 
selves when the pressure is the greatest. In local 
emergencies, the cool efficiency of the telephone 
worker has been duly praised. 


In national emergencies such as the present 
one, you can depend on them. The telephone 
workers will keep running smoothly the communi- 
cation that has been rightly named “the speaking 
voice of America’s might.” 
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By Fred Bailey 


GOVERNMENT livestock experts 
are taking an extremely cautious view 
of the outlook for meat animal pro- 
ducers for the next several years. ‘They 
rate this period as one of “consider- 
able risk and uncertainty” and cau- 
tion that a continuation of the present 
rate of increase could lead to serious 
difficulties 


The trouble spots they see are (1) 
the rapid expansion in meat animal 
numbers, especially beef animals; (2) 
an approac hing saturation point in de 
mand at prices profitable to produc- 
ers; and (3) a continued mse in pro- 
duction costs. 


Beef cattle numbers are now under- 
going the most rapid increase on re- 
cord. The estimated 6 to 7 million 
head increase this year will raise the 
total to around 91 to 92 million head, 
some five million head above the pre 
vious record. Sheep and lamb _pro- 
duction is showing signs of a rever- 
sal of the long-time downward trend. 


Hog production this year reached 
an estimated 105 million head, second 
largest on record. Officials already are 
predicting a small decline in the 1952 
spring pig crop, plus a sharper drop 
next fall if there is no improvement 
in the food supply situation. 


The experts think that beef cattle 
will continue to increase next year, 
but at a somewhat less rapid rate. The 
current upswing in cattle numbers is 
expected to reach a peak of somewhere 
between 95 and 100 million head 
within the next two or three years. 
That would be the end of the normal 
seven-year cycle of production. 

There is no general agreement as to 
what the saturation point is on meat 
consumption. Year in and year out, 
over a long period of time, consumers 
have averaged spending six per cent 
of their net income for red meats. 
Income rather than appetite seems to 
be the principal factor in determining 
the rate of meat consumption, 


Meat consumption this year was at 
about 143 pounds per capita. For next 
year it is expected to be about 147 
pounds. If disposable income after 
taxes remain steady, demand should 
hold livestock prices only slightly be- 
low this year. Virtually all of the in- 
crease next year is expected to result 
from increased slaughter of beef ani- 
mals. 


There is no agreement among the 
experts on what the actual saturation 
point is of meat consumption. That 
depends upon the price and the pur- 


chasing power of consumers. Estimates 
range from the 155 pound record in 
1946 to as much as 175 pounds. 

Rising production costs are likely 
to be more of a problem than any 
reduction in demand. Feed, labor and 
other costs are expected to average at 
least five per cent higher next vear. 
Feeders will be hit harder than range 
producers, livestock men here predict. 

The livestock feed supply outlook 
for the next several years is regarded 
by many as being extremely critical. 
Unless feed grain production can be 
increased substantially, the competi- 
tion for feed will force prices so high 
as to discourage any expansion in meat 
production, officials say. 

For the third consecutive year feed 
grain consumption and exports have 
been running in excess of production. 
Dwindling reserves emphasize the ser- 
iousness of the situation and the need 
for an immediate expansion of feed 
production. 

A few figures will illustrate what 
has been happening to our feed pro- 
duction and reserves. In 1950 we pro 
duced 5,135,000,000 bushels of the 
four principal feed grains — corn, oats, 
barley and grain sorghums. From Oc 
tober, 1950, to October, 1951, we fed 
or exported some 5,300,000,000 bush- 
els, thus dipping into our reserves. 
Actually, with more grain consuming 
animals and bigger export demand, 
1952 feed and production was close 
to 500,000,000 bushels short of re- 
quirements. 

The Agriculture Department now 
is ready to face up to the job of tell- 
ing livestock producers they will have 
to cut down on production, or it must 
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persuade farmers to grow more feed 
grains. The latter is not, as was dem- 
onstrated this year, an easy task. Nev- 
ertheless the Department is prepared 
to use PMA committees to put on all 
possible pressure for an increased feed 
grain acreage next vear. 

Agriculture Secretary Brannan is 
sticking by his guns on the Family 
Farm Policy Review and is not dis- 
couraged by the storm of criticism 
kicked up by the Review. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he savs, he intends to do 
it again. 

Speaking at the Grange annual con- 
vention in Atlantic City, Brannan 
said “the Review was highly success- 
ful in stimulating healthy discussion 
and debate among both farm and 
non-farm people” and that despite all 


“Well, don’t just stand there—re- 
trieve your master.” 


America’s Foundation 


Sheep Breed 


you know how? 


SHEEPMEN: DO YOU KNOW? 
1. Over 50% of the U. S. clip is fine wool; yet, we import more than we produce. 
2. Over 60% of the U. S. fine wool is French combing and shorter. 
3. The average sheep in the United States shears less than four pounds clean wool. 


SHEEPMEN: DO YOU REALIZE? 
1. The average American sheepman must pay virtually his entire lamb crop for taxes and expenses leaving only his 
wool as net income. 
2. Making a four pound clean wool producing ewe produce five pounds would mean a 25% increase in net income. 
3. The only way this can be done is by using rams that are better than the ewes, saving the top ewe lambs, and cull- 
ing poor producers. 
4. Rate of progress depends on how much better the ram is than the ewes. 


PROGRESSIVE SHEEPMEN DO KNOW. 
1. They paid over $218.00 each for 1670 top Rambouillet rams at eight major auction sales in seven western states 
in 1951. Many more rams of the same breeding were purchased directly from registered breeders. 


Registered Rambouillet Breeders have the rams that can get the job done 


The First Choice of 


Progressive Sheepmen 


For Information 


and List of Breeders 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
710 McBurnett Bldg. 

SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Write 


BUY THE BEST — REGISTERED RAMBOUILLET RAMS. 


Why not go ahead and ranch the best 
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the hub bub produced worthwhile re- 
sults. 

Brannan flabbergasted the Grange 
people by profusely thanking the 
Grange for its “support and coopera 
tion” in conducting the Review. The 
Grange, while less vitriolic than the 
Farm Bureau in condemning the Re 
view, never has been regarded here as 
supporting it. ‘The convention, fol 
lowing Brannan’s talk, went on to 
adopt a resolution that fell far short 
of endorsing the Review procedure. 

The Grange withheld approval of 
the Review procedure on the ground 
that government employes and organ- 
izations are not the proper agencies 
for determining farm policies and 
programs. Brannan however insisted 
that those who have opposed the re- 
view were “indulging in criticism for 
criticism’s sake” and that this dem- 
onstrated that “the American system 
of family farming is in need of con- 
structive attention and protection.” 

Brannan also answered the question 
of what he is going to do with the 
review, now that he has it. The De- 
partment’s interpretation of the re- 
sults, he said, will be available for 
use in formulating recommendations 
on farm programs “if and when asked 
for by Congress.” He added, how- 
ever, that such recommendations will 
be identified as the Department's and 
not as the views of farmers. 

With production costs rising and 
the Agriculture Department officially 
predicting that farm commodity 
prices will be no better next vear than 
this, the pressure will be on Congress 


carly next vear to strengthen the price 
support system. 

The Department is required by law 
to support the basic commodities 
corn, cotton, wheat, tobacco, nce and 
peanuts at not less than 90 per 
cent of parity. For most other com 
modities there is no specific support 
minimum. There is no limit on how 
high he can put supports if found 
necessary to obtain needed produc- 
tion. 

Several commodity groups, notably 
cotton, already are insisting that it 
will take higher supports next vear to 
assure farmers against heavy losses. 
Thev contend that if the risk is too 
great farmers simply will hold down 
production. 

Secretary Brannan is not inclined 
to raise supports above 90 per cent of 
parity for anv commodity. Apparently 
he will wait for Congress to decide 
whether an increase is necessary, and 
if so by how much. 

The effect of the modernized parity 
formula adopted in 1945 will be to 
reduce parity for several commodities 
on January 1. Brannan is required by 
the law to refigure parity each Janu 
ary, using the last 10 vears as the base 
period. Next January that will result 
in lowering parity for potatoes from 
$1.83 to about $1.73 a bushel; barley 
from $1.52 to about $1.45 a bushel: 
tve from $1.77 to about $1.67 a 
bushel; oats from 98c to about 93c 
and grain sorghums from $2.97 to 
around $2.65 per ewt. 

The basic commodities continue to 
take whichever is the higher of the 

(Continued on page 20) 


We were completely sold out of rams early this 


fall. We have a good number of nice ram lambs 
which will be ready for 1952. We will start sell- 
ing in March. Contact us before then if possible. 
All priced delivered. 


LEO RICHARDSON 


LEONARD 


IRAAN, TEXAS 


ROD 


The Perfect Christmas Gift 


America’s Finest 
HAND TOOLED LUGGAGE 


ORDER NOW 


ROARK LUGGAGE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1012 SOUTH CHADBOURNE ST. CUSTOM BUILT LUGGAGE SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


For the Best in Luggage — Hand-tooled Saddle Leather — Natural Color } 


Experience and Service 


WE BELIEVE NO OTHER ORGANIZATION CAN GIVE YOU 

MORE SERVICE OR BETTER SERVICE IN DRENCHING 

SHEEP. WE HAVE THE EQUIPMENT TO DO THE JOB 
RIGHT — ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PRICKLY PEAR 


We have a spray that will economically kill your prickly pear. 
Ask about it. 


PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH 
SPECIAL AND REGULAR 


425,000 Sheep were drenched last year with this Phenothiazine 
§ drench. It must be all right or somewhere we would have had a 
complaint. 

SPECIAL AND REGULAR. For dealers and warehouses at whole- 
sale prices. Remember, we can supply just as good a product as 
Austin, Fort Worth, San Antonio and as g or better price. 
Call us. 


Gneen 


Stock Medicine Co. 


Office Phone 6483 — Res. Phone 6480 
310 So. Chadbourne San Angelo, Texas 


We are West Texas distributors for the famous new Tubex 
Penicillin Manufactured by Wyeth 


BUY BETTER ANGORA GOATS 
REGISTERED BREEDING GOATS 


AMERICAN ANGORA GOAT BREEDERS ASS’N. 
Incorporated 1900 
ROCK SPRINGS, TEXAS 


Please Mention This Magazine — When Answering Advertisements 


Don't Let Big Name Bother- 
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Read This Interesting Article 


Origins of Modern 
Insecticide Industry 


By Dr. S. 


S. Sharp 


Grasselli Chemicals Department 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


THE ORGIN of the use of chemical 
agents to prevent insect attacks, like 
many of man’s modern practices, is 
lost in the mists of the past. The 
Roman naturalist, Pliny, reported sev- 
eral materials to be so used and there 
are even earlier records. 

It was not until about 1870 that 
the use of insecticides became at all 
common in America. The depreda- 
tions of two pests did much to speed 
the initial interest in chemical control 
of insects in this country. A beetle 
originally feeding on certain wild re- 
latives of the potato in the Rocky 
Mountain area moved into the potato 
patches of the first settlers in that 
region and began a rapid and destruc- 
tive sweep eastward over the newly 
settled plains to the more extensive 
potato plantings of the eastern states. 
This pest was the Colorado potato 
beetle. 

At about the same period, the cur- 
rant worm, an invader from Europe, 
became established on the east coast 
and moved westward. Control mea- 
sures were sought for these two pests 
and it was found that Paris Green 
(copper acetorarsenite), a material pre- 
viously used as a pigment, splashed 
onto potato plants, would protect 
them from the potato beetle. Paris 
Green remained for a quarter of a 
century the standard stomach insect- 
icide. 

Kerosene Widely Used 
as Insecticide 
It was long known that mineral oils 


Washington 
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old or new parity until the end of 
1953. Then the new parity, which 
is lower for all except rice, automatic- 
ally becomes effective. 

There has been a lot of confusion 
over just how the capital gains tax in 
the new tax law operates for livestock 
growers. We get this official inter- 
pretation: 

Effective Jan. 1, 1952, you can fig- 
ure profits from the sale of breeding, 
dairy or work animals either of two 
ways, provided that you have held 
them for at least 12 months prior to 
sale. It makes no difference whether 
you have raised or bought the ani- 
mals. You can figure the profit as 
capital gains and pay a tax of 26 per 
cent; or you can add half of the profit 
to your regular income and pay at 


vour income tax rate. 


were toxic to insects. About 1880 the 
use of a kerosene emulsion as an in- 
secticide was started, and until the 
turn of the century this was the most 
common contact insecticide. Shortly 
after 1889, an Australian sheep dip 
compounded of a mixture of lime and 
sulfur came into use as a control mea- 
sure for scale insects on dormant fruit 
trees. Large quantities of petroleum 
products and lime-sulfur are still used 
in the insecticide field. Decoctions of 
tobacco, in which the alkaloid nico- 
tine was the active ingredient, also 
gained common use about this time. 

Early results obtained with these 
products were somewhat erratic. Kero- 
sene emulsions, lime sulfur, and nico- 
tine decoctions were made by the 
grower and varied widely in compo- 
sition and effectiveness. In response 
to a definite demand for uniform pro- 
ducts, the chemical industry started 
to make these pest control agents on 
a large scale under controlled condi- 
tions impossible for a grower to du- 
plicate. This was the start of the mod- 
ern large insecticide industry. 

Inorganics Came First 

Insecticides used during the first 
four decades of this century were 
dominated by inorganic chemicals or 
natural products. Paris Green was suc- 
ceeded by other arsenicals, chiefly 
lead arsenate, which remained for 
forty years the standard stomach in- 
secticide. Cryolite (sodium fluoalumi- 
nate) and sodium and barium fluo- 
silicates came into the field about 
1930. Nicotine, extracted on a large 
scale from waste tobacco residues, be- 
came the most widely used contact 
insecticide. ‘Two other natural pro- 
ducts also came into prominence as 
contact insecticides. The first of these 
was pyrethrum, followed by rotenone. 
Nicotine (as nicotine sulfate), pyre- 
thrum, and rotenone still find exten- 
sive application today. 

Only a few synthetic chemicals, of 
which the thiocyanates were most 
common, were available in 1940 and 
they enjoyed but a small portion of 
the insecticide market. 

Organic Synthetics Arrive 

The period during and subsequent 
to World War II witnessed truly 
tremendous developments in the in- 
secticide field, and these developments 
have been almost entirely in the realm 
of synthetic organic chemistry. The 
story is now well known how Muller 
and his co-workers at the Geigy Lab- 
oratories in Switzerland found early in 
this decade, that 2, 2-bis (p-chloro- 
phenyl)-1, 1, 1-trichloroethane (DDT) 
a chemical known since 1879, had 
extremely effective insecticidal action. 
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There was a serious need for an ef- 
fective insecticide for military use as 
a control agent for the lice, fleas, and 
other pests so important in spreading 
disease under the disrupted conditions 
associated with mulitary operations. 
DDT offered the answer; it was first 
produced in this country in 1943 and 
in two years the annual production 
had risen over 30 million pounds. Its 
remarkably rapid adoption was due to 
the waiting market for a product of 
unusually high efficiency against many 
insects. DDT is easily manufactured 
by the reaction of chloral and chloro- 
benzene. 


Excellent though it is, and although 
it enjoys first rank in the field of in- 
secticides, DDT is not necessarily the 
ideal insecticide. There are pests 
against which it is ineffective and 
other pests which are controlled bet- 
ter by other materials. Several other 
new insecticides have achieved sub- 
stantial markets in spite of the com- 
petition of DDT simply because they 
are better products for certain pur- 
poses. Even before DDT became 
known in this country, 2, 2-bis (p- 
methoxyphenyl) - 1, 1, 1 - trichloroe- 
thane had been synthesized success- 
fully. This compound, called methoxy- 
chlor, is effective against certain pests 
not controlled by DDT, and its lower 
mammalian toxicity permits applica- 
tion on dairy cattle, on vegetables and 
fruits close to harvest time and for 
other uses where DDT residue would 
be undesirable. 


Benzene Hexachloride 
Makes History 

The chemical 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6-hexa- 
chlorocyclohexane, commonly called 
benzene hexachloride or BHC, has 
been known even longer than DDT, 
it having been synthesized first by 
Faraday in 1825. It remained a gem 
unmined, however, until its insecti- 
cidal effectiveness was discovered by 
workers at the British firm of Imper- 
ial Chemical Industries in 1942. At 
first the British experienced consider- 
able variation in the effectiveness of 
different samples of BHC, a difficul- 
tv that was resolved when it was learn- 
ed that at least five different stereo- 
isomers of BHC exist, of which only 
one, the gamma isomer has any sig- 
nificant degree of insecticidal activity. 
The gamma isomer occurs to the ex- 
tent of 10-20 percent in the technical 
product which is readily prepared by 
the photochemical chlorination — of 
benzene. It can be separated by vari- 
ous techniques from the inactive iso- 
mers. The name lindane has_ been 
given to the substantially pure gamma 
isomer of BHC. BHC is effective 
against a wide range of insects, hav- 
ing found large scale usage on grass- 
hoppers, aphids, livestock pests, and 
especially cotton insects. BHC is more 
volatile than DDT and shows defi- 
nite fumigant action. Technical BHC 
has a pronounced characteristic odor, 
often described as “musty.” 


Other Brought Out 


The chemical Ae: 7, 5, 
8-octachlors-4, 7 pote Bai 3a, 4, 7, 7a- 
tetrahydroindane, which the Federal 
Interdepartmental Committee on Pest 
Control has named chlordane, is an 
American contribution to the insecti- 
cide field. It is made from cyclopenta- 
diene and chlorine. Chlordane has 


has found its largest use in grasshop- 
per control, but is also effective 
against cockroaches, ants, fruit insects, 
etc. Aldrin and dieldrin are two other 
Diels-Alder condensation products 
that are becoming established in gen- 
eral insecticide usage. They seem es- 
pecially successful on cotton. 

‘Toxaphene differs from the insecti- 
cides previously mentioned in being 
produced from a natural product: cam- 
phene. Camphene, obtained from pine 
oil, is a waxy, low-melting solid which 
has found major uses in cotton in- 
sect and grasshopper control, but is 
useful against many other pests as 
well. 


‘The compounds just discussed are 
broadly classified as the chlorinated 
hydrocarbons. They are all water-in- 
soluble but can be dissolved in the 
organic solvents or even kerosene in 
some cases. To a greater or lesser de 
gree they are susceptible to alkaline 
decomposition, undergoing dehydro- 
halogenation in the presence of lime, 
ammonia, and other alkaline agents 
with resultant loss of insecticidal ef 
fectiveness. 

Organic Phosphorus Compounds 

The other large group of post-war 
insecticides is represented by the or- 
ganic phosphorus compounds. During, 
or immediately preceding World War 
II, the German chemist Schrader, ap- 
parently as a part of the German 
chemical warfare research, found that 
certain compounds of this type had 
high insecticidal activity. ‘Tetraethyl 
pyrophosphate is another example of 
a chemical known for many years 
(since 1854), but which was not dis- 
covered insecticidally until Schrader’s 
studies. 

Pure TEPP is a colorless liquid, 
miscible in all proportions with water. 
It hydrolyzes rapidly in the presence 
of moisture to form insecticidally in- 
active decomposition products. The 
high rate of hydrolysis limits the ef- 
fectiveness of TEPP, but is also a 
boon since the rapid decomposition 
permits its use on food plants even 
within a day of harvest without any 
risk of residue hazard. TEPP can be 
produced commercially from triethyl 
ortho-phosphate and phosphorus 
chloride. The reaction results in a 
mixture of phosphates from which the 
TEPP can be isolated. TEPP, like 
other organic p’iosphorus insecticides, 
shows a high degree of activity against 
many insects, but it is finding its 
largest outlet in aphid and mite con- 
trol. 

Parathion is the common name 
given to 0, o-diethyl-o-p-nitro-pheny] 
thiophosphate. The insecticidal value 
of this material is another of Schra- 
der’s discoveries, although the com- 
pound was patented years before for 
other purposes. Technical parathion 
is a dark brown liquid, immiscible 
with water. It can be synthesized from 
sodium ethoxide, PSCI s, and sodium 
p-nitrophenate. Parathion is a contact 
insecticide and its effectiveness against 
a wide range of insects has gained for 
it extensive agricultural use. Its resi- 
dual action is limited by a definite 
volatility. The compound is very toxic 
to warm-blooded animals. 


EPN Is New Insecticide 
Ethyl p-nitrophenyl thionobenzene 
phosphonate (EPN) is organic 
phosphorus insecticide which appear- 
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ed on the market in 1950. It has 
achieved wide use as a miticide and 
shows much promise as a general in- 


MONTGOMERY'S 
SERVICE STATION 
Magnolia Gasoline and Motor Oils 


secticide as well. EPN is characteri- ite Corer from Cactus Hotel 


When in San Angelo leave your car 
zed by a lower volatility and some with us. We specialize in w. 
and lubrication jobs. Cars called for 
(Continued on page 22) and delivered. 
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We Buy Wool and Mohair 


SANTA RITA WOOL CO. 


Bevie DeMoville, Owner-Mgr. 


ORGAN 


ad family Git! 


701 Rust St. SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


You can learn to 
play the Hammond 
Organ in less than a 
month. Thousands 
already have! 


DELIVERED AND INSTALLED! 


Think of it! A\ two-manual-and-pedal Hammond Organ at such 
can now have the beauty of organ music. The rich Hammond 
Organ tone . . . its inspiring versatility . . . its wonderful harmo- 
nies, all are yours in the new Spinet Model. It’s spinet size to fit 
even the smallest homes and churches . . . self-contained in a 
rich beautiful case. It is easy to play . . .never needs to be tuned. 


the home and 
Exciusive FOe Fine Pianos 


San Antonio Music Co. 


316 West Commerce Street + + =» 2 Gartieid 1331 


Years of Dependable Servic 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


SAN ANTONIO MUSIC CO. 
= 
: 


316 W. Commerce St., San Antonio, Texas 


USE Without obligation, please send me information 
on the following Hammond Organ models: 
COUPON ( ) Home Model ( ) Concert Model 
TODAY ( ) Church Model ( ) Spinet Modei 


( ) Chord Organ 
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Our Best Wish 
for All of You 
for 1952 
is 
Health, Happiness, 
Prosperity and 
RAIN, RAIN, RAIN 


Stokes Feed & Seed Co. 


H. V. (BUZZIE) STOKES, Owner 
426 S. Oakes St. — Phone 3656 — San Angelo 
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Greetings and 
Best Wishes 


The Cactus Lumber Company has serv- 
ed all West Texas since 1946 with the 
highest quality building materials. We 
are very proud of our ranch customers. 


WALL PAPER, PAINT 
PLUMBING FIXTURES, ETC. 


Cactus 
Lumber Co. 


“Headquarters for Building Materials” 


Phone 8139 
2121 N. Chadbourne 


San Angelo, Texas 


Let GEM’S Head Your Christmas List 


e Flat Ware 

e Serving 
Pieces 

e Watches 

e Lighters 


e Diamonds 

e Lamps 

e Wallets 

e Costume 
Jewelry 


Pens 
Pencils 
Luggage 
Crystal 
China 


THE HOME OF BONDED DIAMONDS 
AND ANGELO LUGGAGE 


G M 4 


126 S. Chadbourne San Angelo, Texas 
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Insecticides 
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what lower mammalian toxicity than 
parathion. 

Another phosphorus compound has 
not yet attained any appreciable com- 
mercial status in this country, but is 
interesting because of its novel 
method of action. This compound, 
octamethylpyrophosphoramide, is 
charaterized by its svstemic action, 
1. ¢., the compound is absorbed into 
the plant either through the roots or 
through the foliage and is translocat- 
ed within the plant, rendering the 
plant toxic to aphids and some other 
sucking pests that subsequently feed 
on it. Because thorough coverage is 
not essential with a svstemic insecti- 
cide and because a material within 
the plant is immune to weathering, 
the svstemic insecticides offer fasci- 
nating new control possibilities to the 
entomologist. 

Pyrethrum, mentioned previously, is 
unique in having a very rapid paraly- 
tic action on insects, and is probably 
the safest of any known insecticide 
to warm-blooded animals. The insect- 
icidally active ingredients of pyreth- 
rum are four closely related com- 
pounds of such complexity that little 
hope was held for their practical syn- 
thesis. However, after years of study 
on the chemistry of pyrethrum, Dr. 
B. F. La Forge and his associates in 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture succeeded in synthesizing the 
the allyl homolog of cinerin 1, one 
of the components of pyrethrum. This 
compound has much of the activity of 
natural pyrethrum and is now being 
produced commercially. 

Formulations Are Important 

Chemicals are of value for the con- 
trol of insects only as suitable for- 
mulations and equipment are avail- 
able to bring them into contact with 
the insects concerned. ‘The import- 
ance of formulations is not generally 
appreciated. None of the chlorinated 
hydrocarbons or organic phosphorus 
insecticides, with the possible excep- 
tion of TEPP, are suitable for insecti- 
cidal use as manufactured. Thev must 
be compounded with satisfactory di- 
luents, carriers, Or inert materials be- 
fore they can be mixed with water 
for use in sprays or applied as dusts. 
The chief formulations in which in- 
secticides are used, are wettable pow- 
ders, emulsifiable compositions, solu- 
tions in oil or other solvents, and 
dusts. 

Some insecticides are relatively 
harmless to man and domestic ani- 
mals while others are highly toxic. 
Their indiscriminate use would in- 
volve hazard, not only to the grower 
but to the consumer of food products 
treated with them. There is a grow- 
ing awareness of the importance of 
using pesticides safely. It is essential 
that these valuable aids in the pro- 
duction of food be used in a manner 
that will not endanger the public 
health. Residues of toxic materials on 
treated crops are especially objection- 
able. While the government protects 
the consumer to some extent, it is 
also the responsibility of the manufac- 
turers of insecticides and of state and 
federal entomologists to see that the 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


users of such products are informed as 
to safe methods of handling and ap- 
plving insecticidal materials. 

How New Products Are Tested 

What happens when an industrial 
laboratory finds a compound to be ef- 
fective in its screening program? The 
first question is “How good is this 
find?” 

Careful laboratory and greenhouse 
tests must be made to see how it com- 
pares with standard products. If the 
new candidate still appears promising, 
sufficient amounts of the material 
must be made to conduct at least 
small scale field tests, since the more 
severe conditions encountered in the 
field often bring out weak spots of a 
compound, not noted in the labora- 
tory. 

Lastly, large scale evaluation by in- 
dependent state and federal investi- 
gators must be carried out before the 
new material can be logically recom- 
mended by the entomologist for in- 
troductory sales. 

The entomologist is only one of 
many people interested in the devel- 
opment of this new product, however. 
Quite early in the developmental pro- 
gram, the toxicity of the new material 
should be determined; high toxicity 
may be a bar to proceeding with an 
otherwise effective chemical. Process 
studies must be initiated to explore 
possible methods of manufacture. 

Needless to say, the synthetic 
method used for the laboratory pre- 
paration of a chemical may not be 
at all adaptable for commercial pro- 
duction. If a decision is reached to 
proceed with the new product, manu- 
tacturing facilities must be made avail- 
able, often requirimg new construc- 
tion. The steps just outlined in the 
development are both time-consum- 
ing and expensive — a period of several 
vears and a research expenditure of 
several hundred thousand dollars can 
well be encountered between the syn- 
thesis of a new pesticide and the first 
return from the sale of the product. 
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RICKENBACKER BUYS 


FRIEDRICH RANCH 

THE PRUE Realty Company of Ban- 
dera announces the completion of the 
Bear Creek Ranch deal. Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker, nationally famous avia- 
tion executive, purchased the ranch 
from Richard Friedrich for $290,000. 

The purchase consists of 3,000 
acres of the most scenic land in the 
Texas Hill Country. There are many 
flowing streams on the place and an 
abundance of wild life. An 800-acre 
tract of this ranch is set aside for a 
game preserve and is stocked with a 
large variety of European deer and 
antelope and various wild birds. 

The dwellings include six guest 
houses, all located close to the ranch 
headquarters lodge. The lodge is a 
two-story structure built of native 
stone. It has 15 rooms and sleeping 
accomodations for 14 people. 

On this ranch is the largest herd 
of Texas Longhorn cattle in the 
world. These cattle will soon be of- 
fered for sale. 

Captain Rickenbacker is best  re- 
membered as our number one flying 
ace of World War I. He is now presi- 
dent of Eastern Airlines with head- 
quarters at Rockefeller Center, New 
York City. 
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PURINA VISITS 


Running about 2,000 head of sheep and 125 cattle on 
3,600 acres of grassland near Ballinger, Texas, keeps 


when the youngster can take over one of the 


WILBANKS IS A 3-YEAR PURINA FEEDER 


"| find Purina Range Checkers one of 
the best prepared feeds for long range- 
feeding operations. Checkers are palat- 
able — the sheep like them. Due to 
the lack of rain, | relied on Range 
Checkers to help me through the dry 
spell,” reports rancher Wilbanks. He 
states his bucks sold at an average of 
160 pounds last year and his lamb crop 
was nearly normal despite the below- 
average conditions. 


There's a reason why so many ranchers 
are feeding Purina Range Checkers, a 
blend of proteins plus carbohydrates, 


Ft. Worth 


this outstanding livestock raiser mighty busy. 


Wilbanks had drouth trouble last season like everybody 
else in his area. As a result, he had to supplement 
range. He reports that he came through the dry 
weather in good shape—the ewes stayed up in 
condition and the lambs were strong and grew well. 


Registered Rambouillets, the beginning of what he 
hopes to be a large herd, are Wilbanks’ pride and joy. 
He and his son, Alan, Jr., look forward to the day 


greatest herds of Rambouillets in Texas. 


Wilbanks is a family man. Two daughters and a 
son keep him young in spirit—working hard. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


minerals and vitamins. These men who 
formerly fed cottonseed cake are get- 
ting better results with Purina. The cor- 
rect protein percentage and the addi- 
tion of other vital ingredients in Range 
Checkers help sheep and cattle get 
more good out of range, help them 
through hard winters and dry spells. 


Try Purina Range Checkers yourself. 
See your Purina Dealer and ask him to 
tell you more about the VARIETY in 
Purina which makes the big difference! 
Do it today! 
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HORSE TRADERS 


By ROY HOLT 


“The automobile has destroyed the most unique of all profes- 
sions, the ‘hoss trader, familiar to all Texas from the pineland 
village of East Texas to the ‘treeless plains of the West. Astute, 
erudite in the lore of human nature, persuasive, the typical 
‘hoss trader’ must have looked with immeasurable scorn, as his 


ranks thinned out, upon the automobile salesman 


ANOTHER CHARACTER who 
gradually faded from the western 
scene with the advent of the horseless 
carriage and the machine age was the 
old-time, professional horse trader. 
Long since relegated to the things of 
the past also are his familiar environ- 
ments such as the wagon yard, the 
livery stable, and the institution of 
“First Monday.” The wagon yard and 
livery stable sites of former decades 
are now service stations. The court 
house square is now flanked by parked 
autos and trucks where once hundreds 
of horses stood at the hitching posts. 
Gone also are those days when a man 
had the time, plenty of it, to get 
right down to the fine points, the real 
science, of horse trading. “Them was 
the days when swappin’ had a real 
kick in it’, the way one old-timer 
described the horse trading era. The 
old trader usually furnished more 
“kick” to the onlookers than did the 
horses. 

Horse trading was an art, or science, 
as old as the written records of man- 
kind. 
handed down showing how man tam- 
ed a horse, trained the animal, show- 
ed him off, and then traded him for 
other property. Of course, formal his- 
tory is understandably silent on such 
minor events as horse trades; but 
when politicans came to use the same 
tactics, with much less finesse, in 
settling all the problems of the king- 
dom, or even the whole world, then 
written history was made. Yes, the 


Stories without number are 


—The Mercedes News-Item. 


old horse trader may be gone, but 
his tactics, often with the science 
omitted, are still with us on local, 
state, and even international scale. 

With the landing of the first horses 
in America, there began a continuous 
demand for horses which lasted more 
than four centuries. A system of bar- 
ter with horses as a media of exchange 
came into use all over the two con 
tinents. The Western Indians became 
the greatest horse traders of all time 
simply because they could always steal 
horses to trade. For generations, the 
red men of the plains stole horses 
and traded among themselves and 
with the whites of all nationalities — 
several horses for a wife; one horse 
for a plug of tobacco, a blanket, a 
hatchet, a knife, a bit of calico, a 
pound of lead, or a drink of whiskey. 
The white traders usually “arranged” 
the terms of such trades. Later day 
horse traders continued the same 
practice. 

Horse Traders Lined the Roads 

‘The old-time horse trader moved 
from place to place, trading all along 
the road. His office was under his 
hat and his full inventory of “mer- 
chandise” was in plain sight of all 
potential customers that he met on 
the road or in town on Saturdays and 
“First Monday”. Usually the trader 
traveled leisurely along in a covered 
wagon or a hack, nearly always having 
several extra horses tied to the team 
or to the rear end of the wagon. The 
trader's stock consisted of every color 


The race proved that the little brown mule was a speedball — an oddity 


seen once in a lifetime. 
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Boy-like I showed Charley off along the road to school and 
was always elated when more traders stopped me and made 


their usual banter for a trade. 


and description of the equine genus. 
Some were young and many were 
old plugs, crow-baits, and mere bag’o 
bones. The lame, the halt, and the 
blind trudged down the public roads. 
Some of the trader's stock were saddle 
and harness galled; some bearing 
every conceivable brand and flourish 
and some ear-marked. Occasionally, 
a fine led animal passed by without 
one visible mark or blemish — a pretty 
good sign that the horse was a fool 
or a spoiled outlaw, as my father 
often remarked. 

This writer saw the parade of horse 
traders and their stock in trade pass 
in review along the public road. It 
was cheap but fascinating entertain- 
ment to a boy. During my boyhood, 
we lived in Coleman County near the 
old Brownwood-San Angelo road. To 
me it seemed that a constant stream 
of people in wagons, buggies, hacks 
and on horse back passed our house. 
Herds of horses, mules and cattle were 
a common sight. To me the horses 


seemed more fascinating perhaps be- 
cause evervbody talked horses and 
wanted to trade them. Many people 
camped at night near our house but 
many more camped near my grand- 
father’s home on Mukewater Creek, 
about two miles from our home. Here 
I witnessed many horse trades. 

On trips to town with my father 
in the buggy, wagon, or on_horse- 
back some traveling outfit would stop 
us, pass the time of day, and then 
inquire, “Want to trade that horse?” 
pointing out the animal. But my 
father was never interested. He was 
suspicious of such traders and “leary” 
of their tricks, frequently expressing 
to me, as we rode along, his emphatic 
disapproval of the whole fraternity of 
those characters who “‘gadded” about 
the country shunning work and “skin- 
ning” farmers. 

Later when I was old enough to at- 
tend high school, I rode horseback 
tive miles to town, usually on my own 
horse, Charley. Father had given 
Charley to me when a colt, a long- 
legged strawberry roan. No doubt | 
pampered Charley. I fed him and 
brushed him and before he was two 
I was riding him. He grew to be a 
large horse, with several easy saddle 
gaits that ate up the miles. Boy-like, 
| showed Charley off along the road 
to school and was always elated when 
horse traders stopped me and made 
their usual banter for a trade. Perhaps 
I led them on, for I always wanted to 
find out what they would offer for 
Charley. I especially remember that 
fecling of opulence, never since quite 
equalled, when one trader finally of- 
fered FIVE of the ‘very top ponies” 
he ever looked at for Old Charley 
when he was about three vears old. 
One glance at the traders stock told 
me that Papa would not let any of 
them come on the place — and be- 
sides I thought too much of Charley 
to part with him. As I rode awav 
from the trader, he called out, “I 

(Continued on page 26) 
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got a little 22 target gun that I might 
throw in fer boot.” I never did get 
around to swapping horses with a 
regular horse trader. After watching 
them in action many times, I realized 
that I was no match for them at their 
own game. I planned to observe all 
that I could and when I got on mv 
own I too would trade horses with the 
best of them. But — the automobile 
came along before I realized this de- 
sire. Old Charley was traded instead 
for college tuition along about the 
time when Henry Ford’s invention 
began the exodus of the horse trader. 

The Typical Old Horse Trader 

‘The typical trader was sharp and 
observant, a good conversationalist 
and had a good sense of humor. He 
was at home anywhere but he scorned 
money, as such, and prided himself 
on his ability to start without funds 
and build this into a sizable collection 
of trading goods. 
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The old trader had no fancy clothes 
nor did he effect sport wear. Yet a 
member of the fraternity could usual- 
lv be recognized by a fancy vest adorn- 
ed with a heavy gold watch chain, by 
his well kept boots, or perhaps by 
the particular droop and twist of his 
mustache. His hat was usually old, 
with the crown usually crushed into 
a peak at the top and with the brim 
usually slick from use as a dipper when 
the owner drank water from the creek 
or the spring. 

Starting out in the spring, or early 
fall, riding a “brokedown’ old nag 
as his only capital the trader began 
his expedition. He wanted no pocket 
full of money as he preferred a 
“lean” start. All his clothes were upon 
his back. His fanev watch chain, with 
huge silver horse shoe attached, was 
held in place with a slug of lead in 
his pocket. He stopped at farm houses 
along the road and his conversation 
concerning the outside world paid the 
farmer and his wife for the meal. 
When he returned from the trip, all 
was changed. He had several horses, 
all good animals. His fine saddle and 
bridle were now heavily silver trim- 
med. The lead slug was gone from his 
watch pocket replaced by a_ heavy 
watch. He probably wore the same 
old hat but his new boots made up 
for this in lustre. 

Many a horse trader started on a 
shoestring, became experts in judging 
horse, and later graduated to the ranks 
of buying and selling horses on a big 
scale. 

Horse Trader Used Psychology 

And Salesmanship 

“Know your merchandise” is a car- 
dinal technique in modern salesman- 
ship. The old horse trader knew 
horses. Present day experts in selling 
teach from a book, but the horse 
trader of other davs used a home-made 
psychology that was practical, work- 
able and fascinating to all parties con- 
cemed in a swap. The modern sales- 
man has many records to keep and 
many reports to make to a home of- 
fice. The old horse trader on his iten- 
erary used no calling or business cards, 
no letterheads, no reports to a head 
office, and made no reports to Uncle 
Sam. 

‘The typical old professional horse 
trader never heard of a book on sales- 
manship but his methods today would 
put him at the very top of the class 
a college course in salesmanship. 
He knew how to show his horses; 
how to put the “bloom” on his ani- 
mals, how to make them prance and 
show off, and how to attract atten- 
tion. If necessary, the trader used 
some stunt method — such as riding 
a pitching horse — to attract a crowd. 
He knew how to get the prospect in- 
to an agreeable and agreeing mood 
and he was especially adept at cre- 
ating and arousing the customer's de- 
sire for a certain animal. The old 
horse trader almost always had a 
sense of humor and his vivid descrip- 
tions, in the vernacular, were master- 
pieces in whetting the interest and 
cupidity of a prospect. He used the 
“You” attitude in trading and con- 
tinually tried to show the customer 
that this “Hoss’ll just suit you”, or 
‘Now this hoss is worthy of you.” 

One favorite ritual of the old trader 
in showing his horses was to point 
out a certain animal and say “now, 
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this hoss ain’t fer sale er trade’’, or 
“Now, I know you ain’t interested in 
this hoss”. Then he leisurely showed 
the customer on down the line. Al- 
most invariably the customer became 
interested in that horse not for sale. 
“Hoss ‘Tradin’”” Expedition 

A former Coleman County boy, 
now a resident of Waco, likes to re- 
call a horse trading trip that he made 
with an older half-brother from 
Gouldbusk, Coleman, County, to Fort 
Worth back in the days when every- 
body in Texas wanted to trade on a 
moment’s notice — horses, saddles, 
shirts, coats — just anything. Bill, as 
we shall call him, recalls every hap- 
pening of that covered wagon jour- 
ney with Andy (not his real name 
either.) They traveled leisurely, camp- 
ing along the roadside; the country 
furnishing wood, water, food for the 
men and forage for the horses. It was 
cheap travel but not a whit decreased 
in “educational” value thereby. It was 
an easy life — no hurry and bustle: 
plenty of time to stop and visit and 
pass the time of day and talk horse 
trading. 

The traders started with four 
horses, but in Brownwood Andy trad- 
ed for several more and at an auction 
there made several purchases. ‘This 
auction was so managed that a horse 
was guaranteed to be just as described 
by the seller, who was placed under 
some sort of bond. A young black 
horse, “guaranteed to lead” was 
bought at the high price of $60. ‘This 
was a beautiful animal, graceful and 
active. The traders “led” him behind 


the wagon all the way to Fort Worth, 
a shining “special” in the merchan- 
dise inventory made up mostly of 
balkies, decrepits, the lame, the halt 
and the blind. Bill was just at the 
age when he prided himself on his 
brone busting ability and he topped 
the black horse at the very first 
chance. The horse pitched some but 
was soon somewhat under control but 
not entirely dependable. 

Over near Comanche, the traders 
saw some good horses in a pasture 
near the lane. The boss sent Bill to 
the house to find out if the horses 
were for trade. Nobody answered the 
boy’s hello so he walked around the 
house and then to the barn. Nearby 
he obesrved an artesian well with a 
large stream of cold water flowing 
through a stone trough and on into 
a stream. In the trough were numer- 
ous jars of milk, cool and inviting 
with heavy cream covering each jar. 
The day was hot and Bill was milk 
starved. To this day, he believes that 
was the best drink he ever had. 

On this trip, the boss usually used 
Old John as one of the two horses to 
pull the covered wagon. This was a 
bay horse and a good one. He was 
steady, even-tempered, and depend- 
able in every way — except one. ‘This 
one trait of the otherwise gentle old 
horse was literally worth thousands 
of dollars to the owner over a period 
of vears. The outfit stopped at every 
town and every store. The boss would 
round up a prospect and guide him 
to a position immediately in front of 
Old John. The trader then raised his 


hand as if to touch the horse’s head. 
The sleepy looking old horse invari- 
ably came to life most suddenly, snort- 
ed loudly, jumped backward, shook 
his head, and reared up enough to 
strike out violently with both fore 
feet. The trader also invariably jump- 
ed backward — and of course the 
stranger also soon got out of the 
danger zone. 

“Gee - - Ron - e - mo!” exclaimed 
the old trader. “Now, I know ve don’t 
want that danged old fool!’ The 
owner would get this out in an ex- 
cited tone, accompanied by deep gasps 
for breath as he greedily sucked air 
into his open mouth after the exer- 
tion of jumping away from the horse. 

After a proper pause, the trader 
then continued his routine. He ap- 
proached the other horse, nearly al- 
ways an inferior animal in some re- 
spect, patted the animal’s head, rub- 
bed him all over and kept up a sooth- 
ing sales patter. “Now see! This hoss 
ain't no fool. Gentle enuff fer a wid- 
der woman an’ her kids. Stand hitch- 
ed anywheres a-tall!”” 

Without fail the stranger was taken 
in by the act. That the trader was 
honest was self-evident. Hadn’t he 
shown true interest in his prospective 
customer's welfare by not trying to 
trade a horse that had demonstrated 
that he was a spoiled outlaw? And, 
couldn't anvbody see that the other 
horse, in contrast, was safe and de- 
pendable? 

‘The trader and Old John kept com- 
pany as a going concern for a number 

(Continued on page 28) 
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of years. Old John was simply not for 
sale or trade. In terms of modern 
merchandising, he was show window 
dressing and not merchandise inven- 
tory. 

In the vicinity of Fort Worth, the 
trader bartered several of his “items 
of trade” for a field of oats about 
ready to be harvested. He and Bill 
secured an old binder and prepared 
to reap. Old John, one big mule, two 
balkies, and the beautiful black horse 
bought in Brownwood were, after con- 
siderable subtle manuevering, hitched 
to the binder. The black plunged, 
kicked, reared, and tried to run away. 
The two balkies could never really get 
into their act since they were dragged 
along by Old John and the mule. The 
traders merely tried to herd the team 
within the field and cut a swath of 
grain on the run during the first half- 
day. Each time the team was hitched 
to the binder there was a repeat per- 
formance over stubble already cut and 
with the binder out of gear. Finally, 
after the warming-up exercises, the 
drivers would manage to head the 
the team in the desired direction and 
approach the standing grain on the 
tun. By patience, perseverance, and 
pretty fair horsemanship — ably abbet- 
ted by Old John — the grain cutting 
was completed. By that time the beau- 
tiful black horse was toned down con- 
siderably. 

The traders then fitted the black 
horse for a big parade to be held in 
Fort Worth. Bill had ridden the horse 
enough to make him into a good 
saddle horse, although he would still 
pitch at most unexpected moments. 
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They traveled leisurely, camping along the roadside. The country 
. furnished wood, water, food for man and forage for the horses. 


Now the traders brushed, trimmed, 
polished, and shined the black. He 
was fitted with a new flashy outfit of 
saddle, brible, blanket and all the 
trimmings. The owner rode the proud 
black in the huge parade. The horse 
performed perfectly. He was a_ real 
show horse, high stepping and easy 
gaited — a beautiful picture. The 
trader sold that horse immediately 
after the parade — no dickering or 
finagling — to a policeman. The un- 
heard-of price in that pre-inflation 
period was $360. 

Bill concludes the story of this 
horse trading expedition usually by 
saying that his half-brother, now an 
old man, still drives and trades horses. 
The last time he visited this brother 
in East Texas a man came to the 
house to look at a horse. The three 
went out to the horse lot. The old 
trader walked up to an emanciated old 
gray horse, slapped him on the rump, 
and said, “Gid-ap, Heavy!” As the 
old horse ambled away, the prospec- 
tive buyer remarked, ‘Heavy? He 
don’t look very heavy to me.”’ The old 
trader laughed and replied, “Well, if 
you'd tailed ’im up as much as I hev, 
ye’d think he was plenty heavy.” The 
sale was made. Once a horse trader, 
always a horse trader — it was some- 
thing that got into your blood, Bill 
avers. 

The “Bellerin’” Horse 

A farmer left home early one morn- 
ing, riding an old plug of a horse. It 
was “First Monday” and he was head- 
ed for town to trade horses. The $20 
in his pocket was his limit of ‘boot’. 
Arriving in town, he made his way 
to the court house square, where he 
found horses lined up along the hitch- 
ing rail. Here he met friends and be- 
gan talking horse trade. In due time 
he found his trade — his old horse 
and $10 for a good looking brown 
horse with a good mouth. The stran- 


ger who owned the horse pointed out 
that he didn’t have a blemish on him, 
and it was true. 

Late that afternoon, the farmer 
started homeward mounted on_ his 
new horse. The horse was smooth- 
gaited and a pleasure to ride. The 
new owner leaned over and observed 
with pride that the horse looked good 
under the saddle and moved grace- 
fully. He was filled with a sense of 
pride and elated over his day’s work. 
He threw shoulders back and thrust 
his feet deep in the stirrups. Proudly 
he met and passed wagons and bug- 
gies and spoke to the occupants of 
these vehicles. He noticed that people 
along the street turned to look at the 
brown horse. The farmer sat even 
more erect in the saddle. He looked 
on the world with a smile. He had 
made a good horse trade and he still 
had $10 in his pocket. 

Out near the edge of town, but 
still in the residential district, the new 
horse suddenly stopped, right in the 
street, humped his back, and — in 
the farmer's own words — began “‘bel- 
lerin’ like a brindle bull.” The farmer 
kicked the horse but that merely made 
him “‘beller’” louder than ever and in 
a more mournful key. The rider quick- 
ly dismounted, looked all around to 
see if anyone was observing his trou- 
ble, and then tried to lead the horse, 
thinking that he might get out of 
town. But that did not work. The 
horse just continued with that ungod- 
ly noise as if in great pain. 

The farmer now saw that people 
in wagons and buggies and on horse 
back had suddenly appeared all about 
him — and some of them were grin- 
ning. People even began to come from 
the houses along the street to increase 
the crowd. Some advised the farmer 
to do one thing, some another, and 
some even volunteered to assist in 
getting the horse out of his misery. 
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The saddle girth was loosened and fin- 
ally the saddle removed but the ani- 
mal kept up his agonized bellowing, 
now occassionally punctuated by a 
loud groan. The embarrassed farmer 
was now thoroughly sick of his trade. 
Black thoughts ran through his mind, 
all centering on that horse and on his 
previous owner. 

About this time, a stranger rode 
up to the crowd and made his way to 
the farmer's side. During a lull in the 
horse’s roaring, the stranger remarked, 
“That hoss’s got the bulls. I know 
a cure fer it, but it takes time. Tell 
ye what I'll do, Mister! I'll trade this 
hoss uv mine fer vourn and $10 to 
boot.” The farmer gladly pulled the 
$10 from his pocket and handed it 
over to the stranger. The man placed 
his saddle on the brown horse, who 
began to quiten down to mere hard 
breathing. ‘The stranger then mounted 
the horse, began to talk to him, and 
the pair moved off toward town. 

The farmer mounted his miserable 
crowbait and started, homeward 
gloomily reflecting that he had left 
home with a better horse than he now 
had and besides had lost his $20 with- 
out a thing to show for it. He later 
learned that the ‘‘bellerin’” brown 
horse was the prized possession of a 
group of professional horse traders 
who used the same scheme time after 
time. The farmer went to town the 
next day with vengeance in his heart 
but the traders were headed for new 
fields, of course. The farmer charged 
his loss off to experience. 


Some Horse Tradin’ Folk 
Expressions 

Numerous sayings and expressions 
associated with the ancient art of 
horse trading have been handed down. 
Heading the list, of course, is “Never 
swap horses in the middle of a 
stream.” This saying is credited to 
Abe Lincoln who, after his renomi- 
nation to the presidency in 1864 dur- 
ing the civil war said, “it was not 
best to swap horses while crossing the 
river.” The expression is still heard in 
connection with politics, the modern 
version revised to read: “Never swap 
horses, or any part thereof, in the 
middle of the stream.” 

Lona Shawver, in Chuck Wagon 
And Range Poems, lias described the 
science of horse trading thus: ‘Horse 
trading has come nearer causing blood- 
shed and come nearer making liars 
out of more persons than any other 
institution or profession on earth, 
even correspondence schools not ex- 
cepted. A man just naturally won't 
tell the truth when trading horses . . . 
Men are just natural born prevari- 
cators when it comes to horse trading. 
They won't lie so innocently for any 
other profession under the sun. Some 
men are smoother than others about 
it, proving it to be a science.” 

One old horseman who had spent 
his boyhood on the open ranges in 
Coleman County was trying to trade 
a little brown mare on Saturday after- 
noon in Santa Anna. He was showing 
off the trim little animal before a 
crowd in the wagon yard. One pros- 
pect seemed to be almost persuaded 
to trade for the mare but, when pres- 
sed to close the trade, remarked, “Tl 
see you later.” As the man walked 
away, the old horseman somewhat 
sadly grumbled, “Them I'll see you 


laters ain’t exactly somethin’ ye can 
take to the bank — in fact, they ain’t 
worth a damn!” 

“That hoss’ll sho’ push in the col- 
lar.” declared the owner of one horse. 
“That hoss is jest a leetle careless like 
the wav he stands,” admitted the 
owner of a sway-back horse. ‘“‘She’s 
a real daisy a perfect little doll,” 
said another horse owner. “He’s a 
ring-tailed tooter,” said the owner of 
an old ring-tail horse. ““That’s the 
vee-rv be-st leetle hoss in Texas,” de- 
clared one old trader as he pointed 
out a little brown pony. ‘Turning 
quickly to a little sorrel, he added 
conclusively: “But this un’s a mite 
better!” 

“It’s a good horse that never stum- 
bles,” one old trader quoted when 
the animal he was showing off. al- 
most fell to its knees. Also, quoted 
in effect by horse traders everywhere: 
“A horse is neither better nor worse 
than lus trappings.” 

David Harum, described in Amer- 
ican literature as the original horse 
trader, once bought a “hoss an’ hal- 
ter” for $125 — a bay horse described 
by the owner as ‘The’ ain’t a scratch 
ner a pimple on him. He’s sound an’ 
kind, an’ll stand without hitchin’ an’ 
a lady c’d drive ‘im as well’s a man.” 
The new owner found that the de- 
scription fitted the horse to the let- 
ter. The horse was a confirmed balk- 
er — “stood like he’d took root.” 
Harum worked with the horse, man- 
aged to drive him and arouse the 
cupidity of a greedy neighbor upon 
whom he unloaded the animal, giving 
the same description as passed on 
when he bought the animal. 


The vendor of a horse in one fron- 
tier trading post, guaranteed satisfac- 
tion in these terms: “Stranger, if that 
air hoss don't go like a screamer, I'll 
give yo leave to exflunctify me in no 
time a-tall; if I don’t, I’m no accay- 
want I reckon, not by no manner of 
means.” 

Hoss Tradin’ 

The late Newt Craig, pioneer of 
both Coleman and Schleicher Coun- 
ties, used to tell this incident which 
he observed in front of the old court- 
house in Coleman. A boy was mount- 
ed on a fine black pacing horse to 
show him off. The owner and a pros- 
pect stood watching the animal close- 
lv. The horse started off at a lively 
clip, stumbled momentarily but quick- 
ly regained his stride. 


“Well, swan!” exclaimed the 
owner. “I never seed thet horse do 
thet afore.” 


The horse continued a few paces, 
stumbled badly, fell to his knees, al- 
most throwing the boy over his head. 

“Now, I’ve seed ‘im do THET lots 
o’ times afore! ‘Trade ’im fer yer hoss 
an’ only fi’ dollars boot,” stated the 
owner calmly. 

One good old lady in Coleman 
County used to boast that her two 
sons, both old bachelors, were right 
smart when it came to “‘dickerin’.” 
One day she proudly declared to a 
neighbor: “Why, you know, Jim an’ 
George made $300 apiece yesterday 
tradin’, ves sir, jest tradin’ horses with 
each other, too!” 

One horse trading outfit which 
used to make the First Monday and 
Country picnics in the Coleman 
County area, alwavs led an old brown 


The mule, 
equipped with an old blind bridle and 


mule behind the wagon. 


enormous collar, was mounted by a 
country bumpkin dressed in ragged 
straw hat and brogan shoes and rid- 
den through the crowd. The rider 
and the mule were the targets of 
many laughing remarks. When the 
horse races started — and they always 
did — the rider would quietly make 
the rounds as a goggle-eved spectator. 
When the time was just nght, he 
would approach the owner of a race 
horse and remark, “Why, this old 
jackass could beat that hoss fer $10.” 
The outraged owner of the horse 
quickly took the bait and raised the 
ante. A crowd soon gathered and 
other wagers placed. In due time the 
race proved that the little brown 
mule was a speed ball, an oddity seen 
once in a life-time. The rider of that 
old mule later graduated to the posi- 
tion of jockey on big circuits and 
today owns race horses. 


* & 


An Indian was once trying to trade 
horses with a white man. “This horse 
heap good,” stated the seller. “Yeah, 
but he’s mighty little,” objected the 
white man. “Maybe so he leetle,” 
agreed the Indian, “but he old as 
hell!” he concluded emphatically. 


& 


A prominent citizen of pioneer 
days in Dallas learned to have the 
greatest respect for the shrewdness 
of horse traders. One of these men 
came through the country with a 
bird-hunting horse. The owner would 

(Continued on page 30) 
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see a flock of birds, touch the horse 
in the flanks, and the horse would 
go dowr: on his knees pointing the 
birds. 

“What'll vou take for him?” eager- 
ly inquired the Dallas man. 

“Two hundred and fifty dollars!” 

The brone was worth probably 
about $15 but the Texas horse lover 
was so impressed that he paid off. 

A few days later the new owner 
was forced to attempt a crossing of 
the Trinity River when it was on a 
rise. He did not hesitate to push 
into the angry waters, reasoning that 
a horse smart enough to point birds 
should be smart enough to swim the 
river. But suddenly the rider found 
himself going down and the water 
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coming up. He pulled and tugged at 
the brone and accidentally touched 
him on the hips. Down went the 
horse in the middle of the river. After 
much floundering about, the rider 
and horse barely escaped drowning 
and reached the bank of the stream. 

The next dav, the new owner of 
the horse angrily accosted the horse 
trader. “Look here. That horse you 
sold me nearly drowned me yesterday. 
He won't swim at all. He went down 
on his knees nght in the river.” 

The trader merely laughed. “Say, 
friend! I forgot to tell you — that 
horse points for fish, too,” he ex- 
plained. 

x & 

Another trader swapped off an old 
mule and was honest enough to tell 
his victim that the animal was blind 
in one eye. The new owner led the 
mule home and soon discovered that 
the old mule ran over the fence, the 
teed trough, and the calves. He went 
back to town and jumped the trader 
for lying to him. 

“Well, I told ve that mule was 
blind in one eve, didn’t I? I guess I 
plumb forgot to say he was blind in 
the other eve, too.” 


& 


An old ‘Texas frontiersman rode 
into town on First Monday mounted 
on an old mule. 

“How much fer the mule?” inquir- 
ed a_ bystander. 

“Jest exactly One Hundred Dol- 
lars,” answered the rider. 

“Tl give ve exactly fifteen dollars.” 

The nder showed pure amazement 
for a moment, then slowly dismount- 
ed. “Stranger,” he said, ain’t 
a’goin to let a little matter uv eighty- 
five dollars stand atween me an’ a 
mule trade. ‘The mule’s yourn.” 

=x & 

An old horse trader and his small 
son made the First Monday regularly 
at a county seat in Central Texas. 
The trader had acquired a dandy 
black mare, the best animal he had 
ever owned and the envy of all who 
saw the animal. On one occasion 
several of the town rowdies framed up 
a plan to euchre the old man out of 
the mare. ‘They very cordially invited 
the trader into the saloon for a drink, 
planning of course to get him drunk 
and then get the mare for a song. 
The trader tied the black mare in 
front of the saloon, went on inside, 
where the rowdies set up drink after 
drink to the old man. At length, the 
trader showed he was drunk enough 
but, before any trading could be done, 
he remarked he was sick and walked 
to the front of the saloon where he 
put on a creditable show of vomiting. 
During this act, he gave signs to the 
son, who was waiting anxiously about 
outside, to bring an old blind mare 
from the “cavy-yard” and tie her at 
the hitching rail in place of the fine 
black mare. Under cover of approach- 
ing darkness, the son quickly carried 
out his part and the father went back 
into the saloon. He appeared to be 
quite drunk when he traded his black 
mare tied in front of the saloon for 
another horse and $5 to boot. 

The rowdies were furious when 
they found they had been tricked but 
the crowd of saloon loungers made 
them stay with the trade. ““We don’t 
mind so much bein’ beat at the horse 
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trade,” one of the rowdies remarked. 
“What we hate about it is havin’ to 
spend all that money buyin’ drinks 
fer the old man.” 

Horse Trader Turns to Auto 

Even after the automobile had 
been in general use for some time, 
some of the old horse traders con- 
tinued to cling to their chosen calling. 
The horse was extolled as a wondrous 
thing, with no horns to honk, no bells 
to ring, no license to buy every vear, 
no spark plugs to miss and no gears 
to strip, or clutch to slip. Gradually 
the horse trader turned his interest 
to other fields for his occupation was 
gone with another era. 

Two cars met on a lonely road in 
West Texas. The dnvers stopped 
and, as customary. began to discuss 
ranch conditions, prices, and the 
weather. Finally, one of the men 
bantered the other for a tire trade, 
“TH trade yuh this off hind one fer 
that nigh leader uv vourn and throw 
in forty acres at Bone Waterhole to 
boot.” “What?” said the other. “You 
mean thet four-vear-old with bog 
spavin’ an’ swollen hocks. Why, 
this’n uv mine is only a two-year-old! 
But I might — might ve understand — 
trade even fer that vearlin’ on the 
nigh side with the wind gall.” 

Horse trading tactics do not 
change. 


Minutes 
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tract is unworkable: and (3) have re- 
quested the Department of State to 
allow us to have representatives to act 
in an advisory capacity during confer- 
ences with representatives of Mexico 
so that they can have the benefit of 
our experiences in what tvpe of con- 
tract should be made. 

Wilson then read the following re- 
solutions: 

1. Whereas there has been a pro- 
longed period of subnormal rain 
throughout the entire Southwest since 
1941 which has culminated in the 
greatest drouth in recorded history, 
and 

Whereas this condition has result- 
ed in the liquidation of tremendous 
numbers of livestock in this area and 
has necessitated a tremendous feed 
program to be carried on in order to 
prevent the chaotic liquidation of the 
remainder of these, and 

Whereas it is a well established fact 
that there is no adequate and constant 
supply of ranch labor available to this 
country which need has been mater- 
ially increased because of the drouth 
conditions, and 

Whereas there is a dire shortage of 
laborers due to the fact that most 
domestic labor is employed in other 
industries and further as a result of 
the exclusion of ranch laborers from 
the present labor agreement between 
the Governments of the United States 
and Mexico, and 

Whereas the only present source of 
labor available, although inadequate, 
which can be utilized are those Mexi- 
can Nationals who are under contract 
to ranchmen in the Southwest and 
whose contracts have expired or are 
about to expire, and 


Whereas the Government of the 
United States has also through its 
various agencies called upon the grow- 
ers of livestock and producers of all 
agricultural products to make stren- 
uous efforts to increase materially the 
production of all their products to 
mect the needs of the National Re- 
armament Program, and 

Whereas this drouth stricken area 
which is in a state of emergency is 
the principal producer of wool, mo- 
hair, mutton and beef in the United 
States, all of which products are very 
essential to the economic stability and 
National Rearmament Program, and 

Whereas it has always been the 
policy of the United States Govern- 
ment to assist geographical areas and 
industries which have been in a state 
of emergency as a result of natural 
disasters such as extreme blizzards, 
drouths and floods, 

Now, therefore be it resolved that 
we petition the President of the Unit- 
ed States to instruct the proper agen 
cies of this country to exert their best 
efforts, without delay, to give immed- 
iate relicf to the stockmen of the 
great Southwest by extending the pre- 
sent contracts of the Mexican nation- 
al ranch laborers who are now legally 
in the United States, and in addition 
thereto, to negotiate a simple, effec- 
tive and workable agreement whereby 
Mexican nationals can be legally em- 
ploved by the livestock growers of 
this country, and thus enable them to 
preserve their breeding flocks and 
herds in order that sufficient produc- 
tion will be available to meet the 
present and future needs of this 
country. 

2. Whereas there is at the present 
time a tremendous shortage of domes- 
tic ranch labor in the United States 
and has been for several vears, and 

Whereas there has always been a 
substantial use of Mexican nationals 
employed in the ranching industry 
and whose labor is more or less indis- 
pensable to the ranching industry, 
and 

Whereas it contimues to be indis- 
pensable that we have free access to 
this Mexican national labor which is 
geared to our country, and 

Whereas this labor has been made 
available to us in recent years through 
agreements between the Governments 
of the United States and Mexico, and 

Whereas these contracts have pro- 
gressively become more complicated 
and unworkable which has finallly cul 
minated in the elimination of ranch- 
men from present agreement, and 

Whereas farmers of the South and 
Southwest have had similar problems 
and are using a tremendous number 
of these laborers and are interested in 
similar problems and contracts, and 

Whereas it would be beneficial to 
the members of these organizations 
and ranchers in general to cooperate 
with these other agricultural labor em- 
ployers and formulate and put into 
effect a simple, practical and workable 
farm labor policy and contract for 
Mexican nationals that would meet 
the approval of all agricultural labor 
users, 

Now, therefore be it resolved that 
the Ranch Labor Committee of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ As- 
sociation be instructed to meet with 
and cooperate with such other agri- 
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‘THE HIGHEST QUALITY} Minutes 


the Women’s Auxiliary, gave the fol- 
lowing report. 

“At the National Wool Growers 
Convention in Casper, Wyoming, in 


HANDMADE December, I represented ‘Texas at all 
\ (Continued from page 31) sessions of the National Auxiliary. In 
i BOOTS | the ‘Make It Yourself With Wool’ 
‘ cultural associations as they deem pro- style show our junior girl won_ first 
per and jom hands with them in as- place on her suit. The Wool Bureau 
‘WESTERN sisting the proper governmental agen- awarded second place on the essay, 
{ cies in the United States in an ad- ‘Why I like to Sew With Wool’ to 
; visory capacity in obtaining a simple, a Texas girl, and our ‘Queen of the 
} workable agreement with the Govern- Woolies’ representative received a 
? ment of Mexico in regard to ranch prize. Armour and Co. presented sec- 
\ . and agricultural labor to the benefit ond prize to us for publicity. The 
{Making the Finest of. both countries. high light of the convention was when 
‘in Leather Goods in 3. Be it resolved by the Texas a Texas woman was elected President 


- 


\ San Angelo for Over 
25 Years. 


of the Auxiliary of the National Wool 
Growers Association. We are proud of 
Mrs. J. W. Vance of Coleman. 
“Mrs. G. A. Glimp of Burnet went 
to A & M College to the annual 4-H 
Dress Review to present to the girl 


Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
at its 36th Annual Convention that 
we respectfully request the Secretary 
| of State of the United States to advise 
| this Association of the appointment of 
any delegation from the Department 
of State whose duty shall be to nego- with the winning wool garment an 
tiate with the Republic of Mexico on award from the Auxiliary. 
agreements pertaining to admission of “The Auuiliasy scoented the ‘Make 
nationals into this country for agri- It Vensualt With Wool oul Mohair’ 
cultural labor. style show at the State Wool and 
Furthermore, we request that this Mohair Festival at Kerrville, October 
Association be given an opportunity — fifth. First place awards were hundred 
for a hearing by such delegation before dollar war bonds; second place, fifty 
it begins its conference with Mexican dollar war bonds; third place, twenty- 
officials, and that when such confer- five dollar war bonds; and the grand 
ence actually begins, this Association — award prize winners will receive a trip 
be granted the privilege of having one to Portland, Oregon, to represent Tex- 
or more representatives attended the as at the National Auxiliary Stvle 
conference as observers or advisors. Show. Miss Jeannene Thompson “of 
Be it further resolved that copies Qzona, one of the grand award win- 
of this resolution be sent to the sena- ners was crowned ‘Shepherdess of the 
tors and congressmen from Texas for Hills’, and reigned over the festival. 
their information. One hundred girls competed in this 
Willie B. Wilson moved the adop- contest and everv girl not receiving a 
tion of the resolutions as read. Fred prize was given a skirt length of wool. 
Earwood seconded the motion and it Mrs. W. B. Wilson, San Angelo, 
was voted and carried unanimously. State Wool Promotion Chairman; 
Auxiliary Report Mrs. Hondo Crouch, Style Show Di- 
Mrs. R. L. Walker, President of — rector; and the Hill Country Chapter 
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of the Auxiliary deserve the credit for 
the success of this affair. 

“L want to especially commend 

Mrs. Edwin Mayer, Chairman of Le- 
gislation, on her work in getting the 
Governor to designate the first week 
in October as ‘Wool and Mohair 
Week’ in Texas. This type of publicity 
should be of great value to the Asso- 
ciation. Several woolen style shows 
were held during this week — the Fort 
Stockton Lions Club had a special 
program on wool. 
Fach officer, each chairman and 
each member of the Auxiliary has per- 
formed her duty and has been very 
cooperative. The area chapters have all 
worked very hard. The Auxiliary 
would like to express thanks to Frank 
Roddie, Ernest Williams and the Tex- 
as Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Associa- 
tion for all they have done.” 

Sue Flanagan reported that the 
Auxiliary has voted not to have the 
“Make It Yourself With With Wool 
and Mohair’’ contest again next year 
and outlined the wool promotion work 
that they planned to do and that a 
report would be made at the next 
meeting. 

W. H. Steiwer, President of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
reminded the group of the National 
Convention in Portland, December 
fifth to eighth. 

Horace Fawcett reported that the 
Committee of five to Select the 1952 
Directors had asked a few new mem- 
bers and had taken off some and the 
secretary was asked to write those that 
were taken off. He then asked the sec- 
retary to read the following directors’ 
list for 1952: 


Dick Alexander, John Alexander, R. N. Allen, 
Jack Allison, Marcus Auld, Ferris Baker, W. E. 
Barr, Aubrey L. Baugh, George Beck, Alvis 
Belcher, Dolph Briscoe, Jr., Herbert Brown, 
Mark L. Browne, Duke Bryson, Stanton Bundy, 
Jr., Jack Canning, Charles C. Canon, L. H. 
Carruthers, Robert Cauthorn, Pleas Childress, 
Jr., Jonn P. Classen, Tom Collins, David Combs, 
R. R. Coreth, K. Cowsert, John L. Crouch, 
Harry Curtis, W. R. Cusenbary, James L. Dan- 
iel, J. T. Davis, Aubrey DeLong, R. W. DePuy 
S. W. Dismukes, John G. Dooley, O. D. Dooley 
Walter G. Downie, T. L. Drisdale, J. DO. Oun- 
can, Sr., Fred T. Earwood, Arthur Eichenloff 
W. C. Ellison, Jim Espy, Worth Evans, Albert 
Faltin, Sayers Farmer, Horace Fawcett, R ‘ 
Ferguson, W. J. Field, Jr., Frank Fulk, F. D. 
Garrison, Roger Gillis, W. H. Glimp, Fred W 
Hall, Arthur Harral, R. W. Harris, S. A. Hart- 
grove, Scott Hartgrove, Arthur Henderson, Loyd 
Herring, Raymond Hicks, J. Ed Hill, Ww 
Hodge, C. T. Holekamp, Harry Holt, Henry 
Horn, Fred Horner. Bryan Hunt, Edwin Jack- 
son, Pat Jackson. EV. Jarrett, Frank Jones, 
Scott Keeling, T. A. Kincaid, Jr., T. A. Kincaid 
Sr., G. R. Kothmann, J. W. Lawhon, Jr., Marsh 
Lea, Charles E. Long, J. B. McCord, Alf. McD’- 
Gilliat, E. F. McEntire, P. K. McIntosh, J. O. 
McLerran, C. D. McMillan, Floyd McMullan, 
Jimmye Maddox, J. Price Maddox, Gilbert Mar- 
shall, Jimmie Martin, Russell Martin, E. § 
Mayer, Sol Mayer, J. C. Mayfield, Stanley 
Mayfield, M. O. Means, Ed L. Mears, Jr., Pen- 
rose Metcalfe, H. J. Y. Mills, Jr., Jimmy Mills 
Frank Montague, Thomas Morriss, Guy Nations, 
H. F. Neal, Gerald Nicks, B. B. Noelke, H. C. 
Noelke Jr. Oscar Neunhoffer, Jimmy Pate, 
Rollie Peril, Walter Pfluger, V. |. Pierce, Vir- 
gil J. Powell, Leonard Proctor, Clayton Puckett, 
Felix Real, Jr.. Watt Reynolds, Jr., Jack Rich- 
ardson, Leo Richardson, Ray _Ridenhower, 
Jimmy Rieck, Frank Roddie, Pat Rose, Jr., Joe 
R. Ross, A. D. Rust, Foster Rust, David Schmidt 
Charles Schreiner, t1!, L. A. Schreiner, John 
R. Scott Sr., Lance Sears, E. G. Sieker, Rodolf 
Smith, John E. Sorell 
Stewardson, Gordon Stewart 
Eugene Stieler, SL. Stumberg, Jr Stum- 
berg, Sr.. W. R. Stumberg, J. O. Taylor, Noble 
Taylor, R. M. Thomson, Jr., Geo. Tomlinson, 
John Treadwell, J. W. Vance, Joe N. Vander- 
Stucken, J. D. Varga, Homer Walker, R. L. 
Walker, C. B. Wardlaw, L. J. Wardlaw, G. R 
White. F. H. Whitehead, W. B. Whitfield, W 
J. Wilkinson, John T. Williams, Ed Willoughby 
Ray W. Willoughby, Adam Wilson, Jr E 
Wilson, Willie B. Wilson. Ray F. Wyatt. 


Horace Fawcett moved that the list 
of Directors as read be approved by 
acclamation. Penrose Metcalfe second- 
ed the motion and it was voted and 
carried unanimously. 

Wool and Mohair 
Committee Report 

Fred Earwood, Chairman of the 
Wool and Mohair Marketing Com- 
(Continued on page 36) 
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% American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Ass'n. 
W May I take this opportunity to say: cs 
THANKS! 
for your full co-operation during the time I 
w served as a Director and as President of your # 
Association. 
= 1 enjoyed the work and your friendship. i 


With the Season's Best Wishes, 
LEO RICHARDSON 


N OT to the man with 
the test tube, it doesn’t. 
Chemical analysis is ac- 
curate and unbiased, the 
chemist’s reports and research 
surely the last word in chem- 
ical truth. What we put behind 
our label has been laboratory 
and field tested by Texans for 
years and has never been found 
wanting. Quality . . . integrity 
in manufacture and accuracy 
in fulfilling the law-required 
promise of faithful analysis is 
what makes our sale of today 
the repeat sale of tomorrow. 
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E. COMMERCE ST. 


To The Members and Office Force of the 
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“Look for the name 
Staffel’s on the label 
—it means something” 


Manufacturers of 

STAFFEL’S 

PHENO-DRENCH 
and STAFFEL’S 
PHENO-SALT 


Mimi 
RANCHMEN: Protect Your Woolen 
Clothes and Rugs 


ANGELO DRY CLEANERS 
Our modern plant can give you ex- 
pert work and prompt mail service. 
331 W. Beauregard San Angelo 


CALDWELL - KEYES 
PAINT & GLASS CO. 
PAINT — WALLPAPER — GLASS 
Devoe’s Paints for All Purposes 


Picture Framing — Artists Supplies’ 


MAILING § SERVICE 
19 East Twohig Phone 4435 | 


GS 
By Jack B. Taylor 


REGISTERED RAMBOUILLE 


Breeders who have recently become 
members of the Association are: 
Douglas J. Dugosh, Boerne, ‘Texas; 
Marvin Couey, Junction, Texas; R. 
H. Hayden, Gillette, Wyoming; Pat 
Garner, Sheffield, Texas; H. L. Ensor, 


Bronte, ‘Texas; Otis Deal, Mertzon, 
Texas; and C. B. Tounget, Miles, 
‘Texas. 


& 


Joe Fernandez of Alamosa, Colo- 
rado, sold the top ram of the Craig, 
Colorado Ram Sale. The buyer was 
Byron C. Ottosen of Meeker, Colo- 
rado, and the price was $510.00. Mr. 
Fernandez also sold a pen of six Ram- 
bouillets at $240.00 each and a pen 
of 10 at $205.00. The 1586 rams of 
all breeds averaged $152.00 each. 

* 

Rambouillets made the top breed 
average at the Colorado Ram Sale 
held in Denver, Colorado, October 
24. Sale average on 547 rams was 
$107. Rambouillets averaged $142; 
Suffolks $103; Corriedales $106; 
Hampshires $68; Targhees $100; and 
crossbreds_ $37. 

& 

The Ministerio de Economia of 
Quito, Ecuador, has recently pur- 
chased some registered Rambouillet 
lambs. J. S. Alge, Arlington, Ohio, 
sold 20 ewe lambs and 3 ram lambs. 
Calhoon Brothers, Bronson, Michi- 
gan, sold 17 head of ram lambs. They 
were shipped the first of November. 

The Capital Area Farm and Ranch 
Club of Austin, Texas, is planning a 
big area livestock show March 3 
through $8. Mr. L. N. Kirkpatrick, 
general superintendent, writes that 
they plan to emphasize the breeding 
angle in this first and future shows. 
The junior breeders show will be lim- 
ited to females from an 11-county 
area around Austin, with only Travis 
County represented by fat entnes. An 
open breeders show will be held for 
sheep, swine, beef and dairy cattle. 

& 

Bovs’ Rambouillet Breeding sheep 
classes at Texas county and district 
shows during the 1952 show season 
may be larger than ever before. ‘Trans- 
fers and registrations through the As- 
sociation office are a good indication 
of the increased number. Breeders 
and club sponsors report the quality 
will also be superior to previous years. 

x 

Clifford Olsen of Ephraim, Utah, 
recently purchased 56 head of regis- 
tered ewe lambs from Hume Sparks, 
also of Ephraim. 

& 

D. Farwell, assistant professor 
of Animal Husbandry at Michigan 
State College, has volunteered to go 
to the National University of Colom- 
bia, South America, under the point 


SHEEP & RAISER 


four program of the U. S$. Govern- 
ment. He will teach Animal Hus- 
bandry subjects at the University, 
work with the ranchers of the Calle 
Valley and assist with research proj- 
ects of the Experiment Station. Mr. 
Farwell believes an excellent market 
for purebred sires may soon develop 
in this area. 

The ram lambs on test at the Ex- 
periment Station, Sonora, Texas, are 
getting off to another good start. 
Average daily gain for the lambs in 
the sire group pens for a 28-day per- 
iod on October 31, was: Rambouil- 
lets, 13.9 pounds; Delaines, 13.9; Cor- 
riedales, 13.0; Columbias, 12.9; and 
Suffolks, 8.8 


KIMBLE SHOW SET 


FOR JANUARY 14-15 


THE FIFTH annual Kimble County 
Junior Livestock Show will be held 
Janurary 14-15, the directors of the 
show announce. 

Division superintendents are Philip 
Jacoby, fat mutton lambs; Carlton 
Bierschwale, breeding sheep. and Gus 
Witting, goats. 

Selected for the sales committee 
are Lemuel Jones, Jim Carpenter, Ben 
Dechert, C. A. Scraub, R. B. McKin- 
ney, Reuben Bode and Tommie 
Murr. 

On the weight and tag committee 
are Robert M. Neal, Jim Carpenter, 
Chester Itz, R. E. Homann, Howard 
Kothmann, Alfred Bannowsky, Her- 
bert Simon and Millard Bennett. 

Pete W. Jacoby, Mrs. Chester Ban- 
nowsky, Francis Burt and Ramsey 
Randolph are members of the public- 
ity committee, 

A new class designed to aid in se- 
lecting sheep of the type most profit: 
able to ranchmen in the Junction 
area 1s to be included in the show. 
This will be known as the commer- 
cial breeding sheep class. Prize money 
for this class will be contributed by 
the Hill Country Wool and Mohair 
Co. and by R. W. Kothmann. 

FFA and 4-H members will be al- 
lowed to enter animals in the show 
and to sell only one mutton lamb at 
auction. 


rr 


CONGRATULATIONS 
BUZZIE 
GEORGE (BUZZIE) Parker, 15- 


vear-old son of Mr. and Mrs. Carlos 
Parker of Junction, has been awarded 
the Kimble County Gold Star Medal 
for the outstanding +-H Club record 
of 1951. County Agent J. W. Jen- 
nings made the announcement. 

Buzzie is a former president of the 
Kimble-Harper +-H Club and is now 
vice-president of the Junction club 
He has five vears of club work behind 
him. 

He is one of the four orginal boys 
in the Sears, Roebuck Foundation 
Range Sheep program. He now has 
15 head of ewes of breeding age and 
one stud ram in the project. He is 
feeding three ram lambs and one 
ewe lamb for the spring show circuit. 

In the All-Breed Sheép Sale this 
vear he sold three rams including one 
stud. He showed the first place fine 
wool mutton lamb in the January 
Kimble Jumor Livestock Show this 
vear. 
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For Decemser, 1951 
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...when you feed TEXO 
vira pLus RANGE PELLETS 


This perfectly-balanced, concentrated nourishment in convenient 
and appetizing pellet form can be fed on the ground or in self- 
feeders or troughs, with no waste whatever — sheep will 
clean up every one of them. 
TEXO Vita Plus Range Pellets are rich in proteins, carbo- 
hydrates and essential minerals and vitamins. They are 
scientifically formulated in Burrus Laboratories to 
help the stockman economically feed his animals for 
best results. 


THE NEW TEXO 


WORK-SAVER CONCENTRATE TEAM UP WITH 


for controlled feeding... 


The approximate 331;°% salt content in this new- 
est of TEXO Feeds makes certain that livestock 
will not eat more than their daily resuirements. 
As a result considerable labor and expense may 
be saved by offering this feed free choice in 
troughs or self feeders. The weaker, more timid 
animals also are assured of their proper portions. 
Yes, Work-Saver is a time, a labor, and a feed 
saver. Make certain there is plenty of water avail- 


able for the animals. 
ttt tee lag 


BURRUS FEED MILLS . . . FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Minutes 


(Continued from page 33 


mittee, reported that the group had 
already been told of the trips to Wash- 
ington and the things that they did 
in the interest of the wool and mohair 
industry 

Jimmy Mills, Lamb Committee, re- 
ported that resolutions had been turn- 
ed over to the Central Resolutions 
Committec 

The Predatory Animal Committee 
Chairman, Steve Stumberg, reported 
that thev had two resolutions to be 
read. 

P. K. McIntosh, Traffic Commit- 
tee, reported that their resolutions had 
been turned over to the Central Re- 
solutions Committee. 

The Livestock Theft Committee 
Chairman, Willie B. Wilson, report- 
ed that they had one resolution. 


Budget Adopted 

Johnny Williams, Chairman of the 
Budget Committee, reported that 
there was an increase of $155 this 
year over last year’s budget and that 
the Committee had approved a bud- 
get of $22,165. After the secretary 
had read the complete budget, Johnny 
Williams moved that the budget for 
1952 be approved as read. Fred Ear- 
wood seconded the motion and it 
was voted and unanimously carried. 

Scabies Committee Report 

Penrose Metcalfe, Chairman of the 
Scabies Committee, reported that at 
the last annual meeting according to 
figures available that between 40 and 
50 flocks had been exposed to scabies 
and that at the present time there 
was only one flock and it had been 
dipped. He mentioned that as the 
group knew, the Committee had met 
in Salt Lake City in May at which 
time an agreement with the other 
states had been made whereby sheep 
were accepted which had been dipped 
one time in BHC 


BERKELEY WATER SYSTEM 
FOR ALL NEEDS 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


JENSEN PUMP JACKS 


WINDMILLS 


Greetings ... 


from your pump and water system 
headquarters 


Sales and Service 


YOUNG-BAGGETT 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


14 WEST CONCHO AVE. — DIAL 8494 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


| ELGIN YOUNG €E. S. (PECK) YOUNG C. C. BAGGETT 


TURBINE PUMPS FROM 
TO 24 INCHES 


OVERHEAD 
IRRIGATION 
PUMPS 


POWER UNITS 


WELL TESTING 


28 West Twohig 


KURTZ’S MAN’‘S SHOP 


Featuring fine dress and ranch wear. 
Gift wrapping free. 


All mail orders promptly handled. 


San Angelo, Texas 


General Resolutions 

Dolph Briscoe, Jr., Chairman of the 
Committee, read the following reso- 
lutions: 

1. It is tradition that, during nor- 
mal times, the wool industry of the 
United States in all its branches re- 
quired a protective tariff for its sta- 
bility and prosperity. History proves 
this statement. We reaffirm our posi- 
tion of solid support for thes principle. 

We believe that the present tariff 
law beofre it was amended by treaty 
(not by Congress) furnished adequate 
protection for the wool industry. How- 
ever, through the opportunities afford 
ed by the Reciprocal ‘Trade Agreement 
Act, the rates established by the pre- 
sent law have been whittled to a 
dangerously low point. 

Even under the reduced rates, the 
law is not being properly enforced to 
make the reduced rates effective. 

We therefore urge the Custom Ser- 
vice to strictly enforce the law per- 
taining to import duties and other 
restrictions on importation of wool 
and manufacturers of wool. 

We further urge Congress to re- 
peal the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. The Act was originally proposed 
to maintain peace in the world and to 
create friendship for our country 
among other nations. It has failed 
miserably to do either. But it has con- 
tributed to the practice of legislation 
by treaty. The Constitution of the 
United States provides that treaties 
with foreign countries become the su- 
preme law of the land and the Su- 
preme Court has held that they super- 
cede all laws that conflict therewith. 
This policy is becoming more preval- 
ent with the national administration 
and if carried far enough, could lead 
to the domination of our country by 
foreign governments. Treaties, includ- 
ing Reciprocal Trade Agreements, are 
negotiated and concluded by a few 
appointed theorists who are beyond 
the reach of the voting citizens of the 
country. The only check is the re- 
quired ratification by the U. S. Senate, 
but the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
are not even subject to such ratifica- 
tion. Hence our charge that the Act 
permitting them is vicious legislation 
and our demand that it be repealed. 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


2. Whereas there is at the present 
time appreciable amount of livestock 
theft that continues to result in sub- 
stantial damage and loss to the mem- 
bers of this organization and 

Whereas it continues to be impos- 
sible to obtain convictions of known 
thieves due to the fact that sheep 
and goat raisers are unable to posi- 
tively identify their stolen livestock 
because these sheep and goats are 
marked only with paint brands or ear- 
marked and are not permanently and 
positively marked by either tattooing 
or branding, 

Now, therefore be it resolved that 
each member of this organization be 
urged and requested to cither tattoo, 
brand or in some other manner per- 
manently mark his sheep and goats in 
order that he can positively identify 
them in event they are either lost or 
stolen. 

3. Whereas the 52nd Legislature 
granted a 10% pay increase to State 
employees to offset the rising cost of 
living, but due to the fact that the 
predatory animal control division of 
the Livestock Sanitary Commission 
was transferred to the A & M College 
System the hunters employed in the 
above division did not get this pay in- 
crease, notwithstanding the fact that 
they were among the lowest paid em- 
plovees of the State, and 

Whereas numbers of the more effi- 
cient hunters are leaving this Service 
because of the inadequate pay now 
available to the detriment of the sheep 
and goat raisers operating in preda- 
tory animal infested country, 

Now, therefore be it resolved that 
in the event of a special session of the 
52nd Legislature the Governor be re- 
spectfully requested to submit that 
the omission concerning this group 
of employees be corrected to the end 
that they receive the same 10% cost of 
living pay increase that would have 
been available to them had they re- 
mained the Livestock Sanitary 
Commission. 

4. Whereas it is understood that in 
some of the National Parks the offi- 
cers in charge are now trapping ex- 
cess predator animals, our Association 
requests that the Big Bend National 
Park officials start a similar campaign. 


EDWARDS PLATEAU TALK — Bryan Hunt of Sonora and P. 
K. McIntosh of Eldorado talk over the problems of sparse vegetation 
at the Sheep and Goat Raiser convention. 
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For December, 1951 


5. We. the members of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
unanimously endorse the action taken 
bv the Wool Advisory Committee in 
the hearing they gave the O. P. S., op- 
posing anv reduction im the ceiling 
price on wool. 

6. We are convinced that the Live- 
stock Sanitary Commission should be 
supplied with a force of imspectors 
and supervisors adequate for the job 
they should do and that the ‘Texas 
Legislature should provide sufficient 
money for such positions and set up 
a pav-scale for such personnel as will 
give efficient men at least a decent, 
living wage. 

7. We commend the Livestock 
Sanitary Commission, their Executive 
Director, Duval Davidson, their Chief 
Sheep Inspector, Pierce Hoggett and 
all its inspectors and supervisors who 
have worked so diligently and for such 
meager pay and have accomplished so 
much toward stamping out sheep 
scabies mm recent months. 

S. We extend our congratulations 
and deep appreciation to Dr. Harry 
L. Kemper of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the U. S$. Department of 
Agriculture for Is successful and 
practical research in the use of BHC 
which is so rapidly and economically 
contributing to the ultimate eradica 
tion of sheep scabies and express the 
hope that he will be given more liberal 
allocations of funds for this purpose. 

9. Whereas, the railroads of ‘Texas 
are a vital link in the transportation of 
a good portion of the wool and lamb 
produced and fed in the State, and 

Whereas the contimuance and im 
provement of rail service is vital to 
the development of the sheep and 
wool industry in this State, 

Now, therefore be it resolved that 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raiers’ 
Association hereby requests the man- 
agement of all the ‘Texas railroads to 
do all in their power to improve the 
rail service offered the sheep men of 
Texas, and to that end we urge and 
request that a larger allocation of steel 
and other necessary materials be made 
available for the construction and re- 
building of stock cars. 

10. Although the spread of sheep 
scabies over Texas has been reduced 
to a very small minimum by the use 
of BHC dip under the active super- 
vision of the Livestock Sanitary Com- 
mission, it is the opinion of this As- 
sociation that the fight against scabies 
should be continued and made more 
active until this disease is completely 
eradicated from the entire country 
and we pledge our best efforts to 
achieve this objective. 

Therefore, in order to prevent any 
further infestations in Texas, we be- 
lieve that all sheep moving to farms 
and ranches in this state through any 
sales ring or stock yards should be dip- 
ped in BHC before delivery, and we 
urge all producers or purchasers of 
sheep in Texas to insist that this be 
done. 

Whereas it is in the best interests 
of the livestock industry to maintain 
adequate safeguards against the import 
and spread of livestock disease, and 

Whereas there is an_ increasing 
amount of shipment of livestock by 
truck, 

Now, therefore be it resolved that 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association feels the need of, and 


hereby makes request of the ‘Texas 
Motor ‘Transportation Association and 
the ‘Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association for assistance im 
drafting legislation which will require 
adequate bills of lading for each con 
signment, giving name and address of 
consignor and consignee, point of ori 
gin and destination, time and date of 
loading and of delivery, to accompany 
all truck movements of all live stock 
in ‘Texas. 

ll. That we call the attention of 
the American Railroad Association 
and of the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission to the fact that there has been 
a great deal of poor service and poor 
handling of livestock recently and 
urge them to take prompt and effec- 
tive steps to remedy this situation. 

12. We pause in respectful remem 
brance of those of our members who 
have passed on we extend sincere 
svinpathy to their families. 

13. We express our thanks to the 
El Paso Chamber of Commerce for 
their generous hospitality which has 
made our stav in EF] Paso most en 
jovable. 

We express our sincere appreciation 
to Peyton Packing Company, South 
western Irrigated Cotton Growers As 
sociation, ‘Tornillo Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, Western Cotton Oil Company 
for the dinner and dance they gave 
for the members of the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association. 

Briscoe moved the adoption of the 
resolutions as read. Edwin Maver sec- 
onded the motion and it was voted 
and unanimously carried. 

R. W. Hodge moved that the As- 
sociation commend the Woman's 
Auxiliary for a job well done in pro- 
moting the “Make It Yourself With 
Wool and Mohair” contest and ap 
proved their proposed change in this 
program and offered continued co- 
operation in carrying it out. The mo 
tion was seconded, voted and unani- 
mously carried. 

Horace Fawcett, member of the 
livestock ‘Tax Committee, reported 
that he thought that most of the 
members had read the news releases 
about what the committee had been 
doing. He said that he thought that 
they had done a job that will pay more 
in return to the livestock industry 
than they would ever pay im dues to 
the Association. 

The President then opened the con 
vention floor for the election of of 
ficers. 

Williams Elected President 

Steve Stumberg nominated Johnny 
Willams for President. Jimmy Mills 
seconded the nomination. Edwin 
Maver moved that nominations cease 
and that Johnny Williams be nomi- 
nated by acclamation. S. W. 
mukes seconded the motion and it was 
voted and unanimously carried. 

Johnny Williams, the new Presi- 
dent, said that he did not want to 
make a speech but that the Associa- 
tion had gotten him along with the 
drouth and scabies. He said that he 
hoped to make as good president as 
he knew how and that he would de- 
pend on them to tell him what to do 
and that he wouldn’t do anything 
without their approval. 

President Williams then asked for 
nominations for first vice-president. 

Metcalfe Elected Vice-President 

Edwin Maver nominated Penrose 
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Metcalfe. Fred Earwood seconded the 
nomination. R. W. Hodge moved 
that nominations cease and that Pen- 
rose Metcalfe be nominated by accla- 
mation. Horace Fawcett seconded the 
motion and it was voted and unam- 
mously carried 

The President then asked tor nem 
nations for second Vice-president. 

Pfluger Elected 
Second Vice-President 

Horace Fawcett nominated Walter 
Pfluger. R. W. Hodge seconded the 
nomunation. Edwin Maver moved that 
nominations cease and that Walter 
Pfluger be nominated by acclamation 
Willie B. Wilson seconded the mo 
tion and it was voted and carned 
unanimously carried 

Edwin Maver moved that the out 
gomg administration be commended 
tor the accomplishments of the year 
and especially for the economical way 
im which they ran the Association in 
view of the fact that the budget for 
1951 was not spent. Marsh Lea sec- 
onded the motion and it was voted 
and unammously carried 

President Wilhams asked for the 
sclection of the 1952 convention city 

Wilhe B. Wilson extended the As 
ociation an invitation to have the 
next convention at San Angelo. Lec 
Richardson and Clavton Puckett sec 
onded the motion. The President 
mentioned that many telegrams from 
San Angelo had been received and 
that they also had a letter from the 
Mayor inviting the group to San An 
gelo. The motion to go to San Angelo 
for the 1952 Convention was voted 
on and unanimoush carried 


STUMBERG GIVES REPORT ON 
WOOL PROMOTION-Steve Stum- 
berg of Sanderson, past president of 
the Association and Texas representa- 
tive of the American Wool Council, 
reports on the Council’s activities bud- 
get for next year, $800,000 — “And 
that’s a lot of money!” 


Penrose Metcalfe moved that the 
\ssociation officially express its appre 
ciation for the presence and the par- 
hcipation m our meeting of the Presi 
dent of the National Wool Growers 
Association. Edwin Maver seconded 
motion and it was voted and carried. 

The 1951 Convention was adjourn 
ed by President Williams at 2:00 
P. ML. November 7, 1951. 


108 PARKHILL AVE. 


Congratulations 


To Corriedale Breeders 
CORRIEDALES set a new 


record in number of registra- 


tions. 
berships during 1951. 


American Corriedale Assn., Inc. 


transfers and new mem- 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


of Proved 


Petroleum Products 
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Yes, We Have Protein! 


Manutacturers of 
GILTEDGE Mineral Salt 
“ SUR-PAY Mineral Concentrates 
Since 1932 Lamkin’s 20%, 27%, 40% Protein Range Feed 


Lamkin 


P. O. Box 387 — Brownwood, Texas 


December, 1951 
Dear Rancher: 


THE PROTEIN SITUATION IS TOUGH!!, but we 
have PROTEIN in our warehouse to cover purchases of 
LAMKIN’S RANGE FEED. 


Our trucks are ready to roll; ready to bring you a 
supply of LAMKIN’S RANGE FEED. Be assured of range 
teed in your barn when you need it. 


LAMKIN’S RANGE FEED HAS BEEN TESTED 
AND IS JUDGED BY THOSE WHO ARE FEEDING IT 
AS THE FINEST. It is fully MINERALIZED and VITA- 
MINIZED and contains 5 PROTEINS plus UREA to supply 
your livestock a well balanced source of amino acids — so 
essential to fast growth, and strong healthy animals. 


Mail the inquiry below today for our price delivered to 
your ranch to be assured of range feed this winter when 
you need it. 


Yours truly, 
LAMKIN BROS. 


P. S. LAMKIN’S RANGE FEED is available in 20°., 
7°., and 40°, PROTEIN in either MEAL or CUBES. 


LAMKIN’S RANGE FEED is also available mixed with 
LAMKIN’S MINERAL SALT for CONTROLLED FEED- 
ING in either MEAL or CUBES. 
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Brownwood, Texas 
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For Decemser, 1951 


vothisging, 
icium, 
steamed, 


The safe way to rid your livestock of 
STOMACH WORMS which rob you of 
the PROFIT strong, healthy animals will 
bring at market time. 


We are accepting orders now for Spring 


delivery at this low price 
Place Your Order Today 


( 
Salt 


LOOK!! 


Read the 


Tag and... 


100 Pounds (Net) 
LAMKIN’S GREEN TAG 27% (EQUIVALENT) PROTEIN RANGE FEED 
Composed of 41% protein peanut meal, 44% protein soybean meal, 41% protein 
cottonseed meal, 34% protein linseed meal, corn gluten feed, urea, grain sor- 
ghum meal, alfalfa meal, dried beet pulp, yellow corn meal, ground barley, ground 
oats, wheat mixed feed, calcium carbonate, dicalcium phosphate, salt, steamed 
bone meal, iron oxide, sulphur, dolomitic limestene, AND TRACES OF 
vitamin A and D oil, vitamin B12, maganese sulphate, iron sulphate, irradiated 
yeast, copper sulphate, potassium iodide, and cobalt carbonate. 

Manufactured by 

LAMKIN BROTHERS, INC., — Brownwood, Texas 
GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


Crude Protein not less than 19.14%) 27.00 Per Cent 
Urea (Calculated as Equivalent to Protein 7.86%) 

Crude Fat not less than 2.50 Per Cent 
Crude Fiber not more than 6.50 Per Cent 
Nitrogen-Free Extract not less than 39.00 Per Cent 
Calcium (Ca) not less than 4.4 Per Cent 
Phosphorus (P) not less than 1.0 Pec Cent 
Salt (NaCl) not more than 2.0 Per Cent 


sulphate, irradiated yeast, 
AND TRACES OF 


(Net Weight Declared On Bag) 
GILTEDGE WHITE TAG BRAND MINERAL SALT et 
Composed of salt, dicalcium phosphate, calaum carbonate, steamed bone ¢ 
meal, iron oxide, sulphur, dolomitic limestone, manganese sulphate, iron 


OUR LOW PRICES 


copper sulphate, potassium iodide, cobalt carbonate and anise oil. BEFORE YOU BUY 


Manufactured By 
GILTEDGE LAMKIN BROTHERS 
Brownwood, Texas 


GILTEDGE A MINERAL MIXTURE 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
Calcium (Ca) not less than 
Phosphorus (P) not less than 
lodine (I) not less than 
Salt (NaCl) not more than 


13.0 Per Cent OR 
7.0 Per Cent 


0.001 Per Cent A RANGE FEED 


50.3 Per Cent 
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tee to the Secretary of Agriculture and 
that he thought that they had been 
very much on the job. He said that 
we were fortunate in having as Chair- 
man of the Committee Albert Mit- 
chell who had done a remarkably good 
job and had given a lot of time to 
it. He said that he was in Washington 


First Quarterly Meeting of 
Board of Directors 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 


El Paso, Texas, November 7, 1951 


THE FIRST quarterly meeting of the 
1952 Board of Directors was called 
to order by President Williams at 2:05 
P. M., November 7, 1951 

Willie B. Wilson moved that the 
Roll Call be dispensed with and the 


motion was seconded, voted and car 


nied 
The following directors were pre reappointment of the Secretary-Trea 
ae surer. Jimmy Mills moved the reap 


Baker, J. T. Baker, W. E 


Jack Allisor Ferri 
jr, Tom Collins, J. T 


Barr, Dolph Bris« 


that the Scabies Committee had been 
a good active committee and reap- 
poimted the following men to serve 
for the following year: 

Penrose Metcale. Steve Stumberg, 
Frank Earwood, I. Pierce, Dolph 
Briscoe, Jr. 

President Williams asked for the 


pointment of Ernest Williams as Sec 
retary-T'reasurer. Clayton Puckett and 


Aut W. Dismukes, O. D 
Dunca Fred T. Earwood, Steve Stumberg seconded the motion 
Jim Espy, Worth Evans, Albert Faltin, Sayers 
tat, and it was voted and carried unani 
& Glimp, S. A. Hartgrove, Scott Hartgrove, Ray mously. 
mond Hicks. R. W. Hodge, Bryan Hunt, Scott Gr, 
Keeling, Marsh Lea, J. B. McCord, E. F. Mc Edwin Maver said that he was 


i OAK ASH 
cum [SANDERS PINE 

4 BIRCH SAN ANGELO, TEXAS MAPLE 

: WALNUT 


Entire, P. K. Mcintosh, Floyd McMullan 
Jimmye Maddox, E. $. Mayer, Penrose Metcalfe 
Jimmy Mills, Oscar Neunhoffer, Walter Pfluger 


President Williams then asked for 
the selection of a meeting place for 
the next quarterly meeting after read- 
ing invitations from San Saba asking 
the group to meet there. 

Frank Roddie moved that the Board 
of Directors go to San Saba for the 
Second Quarterly Directors’ Meeting. 
Horace Faweett seconded the motion 
and it was voted and unanimously car- 
ned. 

The President said that he thought 


alarmed by what Ken Regan had said 
about aftosa. “I don’t know too much 


V_ 1. Pierce, Leonard Proctor, Clayton Puckett : 
Watt Reynolds, Jr. Leo Richardson, Frank about what is going on behind the 
Roddie E. ¢ Rodolf Smith, Adolf 
j Stieler, Eugene Stieler, S. L. Stumberg, Sr scenes. I had thought that everything 
é W. R. Stumberg, Homer Walker, R. L. Walker, was well handled in Mexico. It is 
L ) Wardlaw. W. J. Wilkinson, John T 
’ Williams, Willie B. Wilson, Ray F. Wyatt costing money, but it isn’t much if 


we think about what it would cost of 
the disease was in this country. We 
should find out just what is going 
on. We should take steps to find out 
so that we can relieve the minds of 
those who think things are not right. 
Maybe the Scabies Committee could 
also take over the job of watch dog 
for aftosa.” 

Fred Earwood said that he too was 
alarmed by Regan’s report, but that 
we had a National Advisory Commit- 


FINE FURNITURE MADE 
TO ORDER 


CHERRY 
MAHOGANY 


—— PRIMA VERA 
Special Order Furniture 
Dial 3661 
1813 North Chadbourne 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE SHEEP_ 


Bred from selections of top flocks 
in the United States and England 
A QUALITY FLOCK 


MRS. AMMIE E. WILSON 


PLANO 


COLLIN COUNTY 


TEXAS 
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the latter part of the month and that 
the Advisory Committee had been 
kept pretty well informed about what 
was happening. Earwood said that it 
was an International situation and that 
as long as it has been progressing as 
satisfactory as it has, that it was just 
as well that not too much be said 
about it. He said that it was very 
serious and that it was a difficult sit- 
uation to handle, but that he believed 


meeting adjourn. 
onded the motion and it was voted 
and unanimously carried. 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


that evervthing that could be done 
was being done. 

Edwin Maver said that he wished 
to withdraw his statement about add- 
ing aftosa work to the Scabies Com- 


mittee, but he said that we should 
let Mr. Mitchell know what was in 
the minds of some of our Congress- 
men. 

The secretary announced that the 


Association had two cars lined up for 
the trip to Portland and that there 
were still some rooms available. 


moved that the 
Fred Earwood sec- 


Horace Fawcett 


The meeting adjourned at 2:40 
P. M. 


Mrs. Les Short, Jr. of Bandera and Mrs. Jack B. 
Angelo modeled these beautiful mohair suits for the membership 


‘Taylor of San 


during the program on mohair research. Both materials and models 


made an outstanding appearance. 


ANDREW TATSCH WINS 

STATE FAIR 4-H AWARD 
ANDREW TATSCH, Gillespie 
County youth, who showed the Grand 
Champion steer at the 1951 San An- 


| tonio Livestock Exposition, was again 
honored by the Texas livestock indus- 


trv at the State Fair in Dallas. 


He was presented with the State 
Fair of ‘Texas Honor Award at a ban- 


quet given for him and other 4-H, 
FFA and Homemaking students of 
high merit. 

Tatsch was selected to appear on a 
statewide radio broadcast over the 
Texas Quality Network sponsored by 
‘Texas A and M College. 

He received national acclaim last 
vear when his champion steer sold to 
the Pearl Brewery at an all-time high 
price of $21,000. 
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Texas Delaine News 


By Mrs. G. A. Glimp 


THE EXTREME weather conditions 
that exist in most parts of the state 
are Causing some temporary feed short 
ages that we hope will soon be non- 
existant. 
Delaine Meeeting on 
Buchanan Lake 

Lester Lohman, Pres. of this Asso- 
ciation, states plans are nearing com- 
pletion for the director's Meeting and 
Supper for Friday, December 28th, 
at the Administration Building on 
Lake Buchanan. A well planned pro- 
gram has been arranged for this occas- 
ion, and again the L. C. R. A. very 
graciously granted the facilities of the 
building to those wishing to remain 
over. 

Coleman County Feeder Group 

Does Good Work 

Coleman County has long been 
pointed to with pride by those inter- 
ested in livestock. Their breeder-feeder 
organization certainly proves its work- 
ing ability each year as the projects 
are exhibited at their livestock show. 
We are happy to know that along 
with the other many exhibitors will 
be Jare, Jimmy, and Jackie Horne, 
children of Mrs. Jack Horne of Cole- 
man. ‘They have carefully selected and 
are fitting some nice registered ewes 
for this show and perhaps others. We 
wish them luck and are always happy 
to see this interest in the children. 
We hope to have a good report on 
this show in a later report. 

Sells Lambs 

C. F. Sappington states that de- 
spite weather conditions, he is still 
remaining in the sheep business. He 
recently sold club lambs to Frank 
Dayton and Harold McClure and Joe 
Alcorn of ‘Talpa and foundation ewes 
to H. E. Quinn of Coleman and Jim 
Brown and Sons of ‘Talpa. We hope 
to hear good reports from these sales. 

San Antonio Show Features 
Delaine Project 

Owen Bragg, Raymond Walston, 
H. C. and Geo. Johanson are donat- 
ing two registered Delaine ewe lambs 
and one ram lamb for the Lions Club 
project of the San Antonio Livestock 
Show. Any 4-H or FFA boy from 
areas where there is a Lions Club is 
eligible to enter the essays. This is 
under the supervision of Guy Powell 
of Kerrville, and as vet the subject 
for the essays has not been obtained. 
The sheep will be awarded during 
the San Antonio show in February. 
This is an added premium for this 
great show. These breeders are cer- 
tainly making this another worthwhile 
contribution for boys by their gener- 
osity. We hope this shall prove most 
successful. 

Hamilton Choat has been fortu- 
nate in having enough showers fall to 
bring grain up and keep it growing. 
His sheep are in good shape and are 
lambing successfully. 

New Livestock Show 

There is to be a new livestock show 
for the interested breeders in these 
eleven counties, Bastrop, Blanco, Bur- 
net, Caldwell, Gillespie, Hays, Lam- 
pasas, Lee, Llano, Wilhamson, and 
Travis. This show has no_ official 


name as vet, but it is referred to as 
the Austin Livestock Show, a project 
of the Capitol Area Farm and Ranch 
Club. L. N. Kirkpatrick, L. C. R. A. 
Soil Conservation Supervisor, is the 
General Superintendent. They plan to 
hold three shows concurrently. ‘The 
first is Travis County Junior Livestock 
Show in which the 4-H and FFA 
participants of the county will exhibit 
both fat and breeding stock; secondly, 
A Junior Breeders Show with 4-H and 
FFA boys and girls from the area 
designated above. This show will be 
for registered females only; and al 
though the amount of premiums have 
not been released, they are offering 
to these Junior breeders what they 
hope to be the highest awards for 
any show to offer. They are giving 
special emphasis to breeding animals, 
and the breeders should get behind a 
project of this kind and give our boys 
and girls the proper encouragement 
needed to undertake a breeding pro- 
ject. This show will be held March 
3-8, 1952. The first three days are 
for Travis County, and the last three 
for area. Open show for adults will 
last six full days. 

Marion Knox, Lovelle Price, and 
Hudson Glimp are fitting breeding 
ewes for Burnet County and other 
livestock shows. It is encouraging to 
see the resources of other 4-H or FFA 
projects being invested in a future 
breeding industry that can be most 
successfully managed by practicing 
methods derived from such programs. 

Season’s Greetings 

As this is being written, I am keen- 
ly aware of the nearness of Christmas 
and the many holiday festivities so 
dear to the hearts of all. Through the 
medium of our Sheep and Goat Raiser 
magazine, may I take this opportunity 
to send season’s greetings, and may 
the New Year bring peace, happiness, 
and Rain to all. 


MICHIGAN LETTER 


ENCLOSED find check for two years 
subscription to the SHEEP AND 
GOAT RAISER. 

Thought you might be interested 
in a little news from Michigan. The 
weather has been the opposite of 
yours in ‘Texas. Lots of rain and cold- 
er than normal all summer and fall. 
Winter commenced the 3rd _ of No 
vember, which is at least a month 
early, with eight inches of snow. 

Sheep are all in the barns on dry 
feed of which we have an abundance. 
Sheep have sold well here locally and 
we sold Mr. Morse, El Paso, Texas, 
two carloads of Rambouillets and De 
laines last winter. Have just sold sev- 
enteen (17) Rambouillet ram lambs 
for export to Ecuador, South Amer- 
ica. Hope this shipment will pave 
the way for sales later as we sent them 
our very best lambs. We made our 
44th show at the Michigan State Fair 
in September and hope to make many 
more. Your paper is very much ap- 
preciated. 

H. M. CALHOON & SON 
Bronson, Michigan. 


SHIELD BUYS 


CARLOAD OF WOOL 


G. W. (RHOME) SHIELD of San 
Angelo has been the only spark of life 
shown in the West Texas wool market 
during the month of November. 

A buver for Hallowell, Jones and 
Donald, Boston, Shield purchased 
40,000 pounds of fall wool from the 
Junction Warehouse Company at an 
average price of about 62%4 cents. 
Some of the wool brought 65 cents 
and the No. 2 line brought 60 cents. 

his is the only sale reported on 
fall wool this season in Texas. Earlier 
fall contracts were taken at prices up 
to $1.014%2 per pound. Not much of 
the fall clip was contracted. Growers 
are at present not receptive to the 
prices being offered 

Shield has come in for 
good natured ribbing by 
wool buyers who have labeled him 
it is reported — but unconfirmed — 
“the grower’s friend.” They say that 
a hunting lease and possibly a deer 
were included in the sale 


BIG ORDER 


PHERE’S A tremendous market for 
wool and meat in the 3,500,000 man 
army but the military market should- 
n't be counted on when that market 
is compared to the one offered by 
52,000,000 U. S. males over 14, who 
have nothing to do with fighting. For 
instance: the Defense Department or- 
dered 31,000,000 yards of cotton twill 
which is only two weeks work for the 
mills; same thing with wool. 


a lot of 
his fellow 


G. W. (Rhome) SHIELD 
“. . the grower’s friend” 


1S 1T WORTH IT? 


THE DROUTH-stricken ranchman 
was punching his sheep up the loading 
chute. His crippling along drew out 
a question from a citified looking by- 
stander. “How'd you get crippled, old 
timer?” asked the dude. “Horse threw 
me out in the cedar brakes, broke my 
leg and run off.” “How’d you get in 
to town’, persisted the townman. 
“Didn't, crawled a mile or two and 
died.” “What do you mean died? 
You're hobbling around here, very 
much alive.” The old ranchman 
punched the last skinny sheep up the 
loading chute, cocked his eye at the 
hot sun, “You call this living?” 


Johanson, Secy. 


“World's Finest Wool 
Producers 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
TEXAS DELAINE MERINO RECORD ASSOCIATION 


Brady, Texas 
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Analyzing Livestock 
And Meat Situation 


By Sheep and Goat Raiser Chicago Bureau 


IT NOW appears that hogs and 
lambs, and yearling weathers, have 
seen their winter lows. Came Novem- 
ber and thousands of Texas yearlings 
being fed and pastured in the cornbelt 
just about dropped out of the picture 
entirely, this break coinciding with 
dollar and cents ceilings on dressed 
lamb, yearling and sheep. Top at Chi- 
cago fell to $27.00 to thereabouts, 
cull and medium kinds were not want- 
ed at all and producers lost plenty of 
money. 

But now choice vearlings are back at 


$29.00. Middle and low grades are 
being fed instead of unloaded, OPS 
ceiling on these grades in the meat 
being so low that packers bid down to 
$12.00, and bought meaty kinds at 
$20.00. Naturally most such yearling 
sheep went back to the country but 
snowy weather so much earlier than 
usual helped to make a bad situation 
worse. Being already at hand the poul- 
trv season contributed to general bear- 
ishness, top lambs falling to $30.00. 
But now fed lambs are back at $31.50, 
vearlings — if choice and better — are 


wanted, choice ewes will still bring 
$15.00 even if canner-type kinds have 
to sell at $9.50 down and there has 
developed more confidence in a win- 
ter lamb top of $33.00. Some predict 
$35.00 if wool markets show more 
zest. 

Barring temporary gluts, hogs, too, 
have leveled off after dropping to 
$18.00 to push the hog-corn ratio 
lowest for November in better than 
ten years. This made laughing stock 
out of the federal parity formula by 
uncovering an average as much as 
$4.00 below what growers should be 
getting in comparative fairness. High- 
er wholesale and retail allowances had- 
n’t helped, there simply being too 
many hogs, a circumstance which has 
been well known for months. At one 
time this fall big killers opined they 
might buy top hogs at Chicago as low 
as $15.00. Everyone wondered how 
this could be done against top steers 
at $40.00, and lambs well above $30. 
Well, top hogs have been available 
freely on several sessions at $18.00 


{ 
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which, however, has been a sign for 
sharply curtailed receipts and immed- 
iate upturns to $18.75. Then receipts 
grow heavy again to break the market 
back towards $18.00 and heighten the 
impact of so much pork on a growing 
supply of beef, also one of the pre- 
dictions of most live stock market 
letters for the last 60 days. 

Late November and early Decem- 
ber will see the crest of hog market- 
ings, trade observers believe. But as 
hogs level off, more cattle and beef 
will be on their way. Late October 
saw cattle numbers and beef tonnage 
exceed a vear earlier for the first time 
this vear. Naturally, hog slaughter ex- 
ceeded last vear all summer, and es- 
pecially this fall. There were more 
lambs, but probably not as many be- 
ing held for breeding. Not in years, 
however, has the cornbelt been so 
loaded with vearlings and old crop 
lambs readily available in Texas this 
vear due to severe drought conditions 
all over the Southwest. General com- 
ment is that the folks up north paid 
too much money, borne out recently 
by many sales too far below laying in 
prices. But some part of what turned 
out to be an uneconomic situation 
can be attributed to OPS. For with 
fat cattle rollbacks the talk of the 
country until August, no one could 
buy replacement steers in line with 
what future markets might be. Hence 
many bought Southwest lambs, now 
vearlings. The west wouldn't sell or 
contract grass cattle to figure when 
fat in the DiSallean picture, and 
western sheepmen followed suit. 

So, if Texas sheepmen fared better 
than the north it was not so much a 
feature of supersalesmanship as un- 
wanted help from an involved pro- 
gram of price controls. And now this 
same involvement threatens winter 
fed cattle, about the last of the super- 
dupers having topped at mid-Novem- 
ber at $40.00. This top means little 
because few loads beat $39.00, many 
more well conditioned steers are sell- 
ing at $37.00 to 38.00, and the van- 
guard of the shortfeds laid in too 
hurriedly after OPS rollbacks were 
K.O.-ed last summer, are starting in 
numbers to drag at $33.00 to 35.00. 
This isn’t far away from what these 
cattle cost as feeders, some a little 
higher, many lower. It’s about the 
same trend in fed heifers at $32.00 to 
35.00, even though the top clings 
around $38.00. Although comprising 
only 10 to 15 per cent of receipts 
cows have foliowed middle grade steers 
and heifers and downward until erst- 
while $31.00 cows are below $28.00, 
most fat cows below $25.00, and can- 
ners and cutters at $15.00 to $19.00 
as plain steers have to sell in load 
lots below $27.00. 

Not amenable to early replacement 
because of rollback bickering, prime 
weighty cattle have run out, show 
kinds excepted. But toppy kinds are 
being made, and furthermore what 
may be a record supply of high-med- 
ium to average-choice steers impend. 
The beef market has had a keen edge 
up to the volume of beef available all 
summer until late October. But bigger 
late October and November increases, 
suggestive of bigger tonnage figures to 
come from everywhere except the 
Southwest, still further suggests that 
there may be more mip than tuck in 
making post-rollback, bought feeder 
cattle pay their way. 
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THROUGH N A SERVICE 
GOOD TIMES STRENGTH 
NATIONAL 


OF SAN ANGELO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Broadening the 
Circle... 


Our Ranch 


te 


has been the 
constant aim 
of this bank 
since its 
founding 
nearly a half 
century ago 
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Bonvue respectfully invites | 
your consideration of tra- 
ditionally select breeding 
stock. 


BOAVUB RANCH 


HEREFORD CATTLE AND 
CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
GOLDEN, COLORADO 


Jay Poynor 
Auctioneer and Announcer | 
Now Booking Sales and | 
Shows For °52 | 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or My Services Free. | 


Box 58 Harper, Texas | 


Concho 
Hereford 
Ass'n. 


72 Bulls 
6 Females 


San Angelo Show Dates 
February 28 thru March 2 


SAN ANGELO’S 1952 Fat Stock 
Show and Rodeo is scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 28 through March 2 with Arm- 
stead D. Rust, San Angelo’s mavor 
and West ‘Texas rancher, as general 
chairman. 

Rust succeeds H. E. McCullough, 
rancher and auction company owner, 
who headed the 1951 organization. 

Ernest Williams, secretary of the 


l'exas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation, will serve as rodeo chairman. 
Everett Colburn of Dublin, Texas, 
producer of Madison Square Garden 
rodeos, will produce the 1952 rodeo. 
M. D. Fanning, manager of the 
San Angelo Chamber of Commerce, 
is manager for the show and Ralph 
I'rolinger, assistant manager of the 
San Angelo Chamber of Commerce, 
is secretary to the Board of Directors. 


COLUMBIA RAM 


SELLS FOR $3,525 


THE EIGHTH annual National Co- 
lumbia Show and Sale held October 
15 and 16 at Minot, North Dakota 
was highly successful. 

Mark Bradford of Spanish Fork, 
Utah, sold his champion ‘ram for a 
record price of $3,525. The buyer 
was Jim Noble of Page, North- Da- 
kota. The champion ewe, also a Brad 
ford Columbia, was sold to Carl Cun- 
ningham of Sleepy Eve, Minnesota, 
for $610. 

The champion pen of three ewes 
were sold at $400 each by Bill De- 
necke of Bozeman, Montana. 

Three yearling rams sold for $1,000 
each. A two year old champion shown 
by Marcus Vetter of Woodburn, Ore- 
gon brought $1,000 also. 


Otho Drake of San Angelo sold 


400 yearling ewes for Oscar Atkinson 


of Knickerbocker at $22.50 per head 
in mid-November. 


HANSEN COLUMBIAS 


SELLS AT $370 AVERAGE 


WYNN HANSEN) of Collinston, 
Utah is now a Columbia breeder as 
well as a Rambouillet man. At the 
Western Columbia Show and Sale 
held in conjunction with the Ogden, 
Utah Livestock Show, Hansen sold 17 
yearlings for an average of $370 per 
head. 

The average price on 79 ewes was 
$303 per head. A ewe lamb raised 
by Pete Thomos of Malad, Idaho 
brought $700. A Utah State Agricul- 
tural College yearling brought $150 
and no sale was consumated under 
$200. 

Pete Thomos showed the champion 
ewe and Marcus Vetter of Oregon had 
the champion ram. 


Fifth 
Annual 
Sale 


Saturday 
Jan.5, 1952 


Carefully Selected To Meet The Buyers’ Needs 


CONSIGNORS— 
Atkinson, Reginald 
Baggett, Betty and Rebecca 
Baugh, Milton 
Barrett, W. B. 
Bowen, Robert |. 
Barron, Mrs. Jim 
Boswell, W. W. 
Campbell, Lee 
Campbell, Hugh 
Creighton, Charlie 
Cox and McInnis 
Cox, J. W 
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Cumbie, R. E. and Ed. 
Dudley Brothers 
Fulwiler, W. J. 

Gamble, Ray J. 
Grote, Gordon 

Hughes Estate 
Humble, Tom 

Hoggett, Mans 

Jordan, Frank E. 

Lee, John P. and Son 
Linthicum, Gene and Laddie 
McBride, Heston 
McBride, Justin 


Nw 
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3 Bulls 1 Hfr. 
3 Bulls 1 Hfr. 


McClatchey, C. T. and Son 2 Bulls 
H. 2 Bulls 
Pumphre: 1 Bull 
Routh, 2 Bulls 
Sanders, Cc 2 Bulls 1 Hfr. 
Schooler, Tom 2 Bulls 
Thorpe, Joe 1 Bull 
Turner, J. Paul 2 Bulls 
Wallace, Leland 1 Bull 
Wallace, Libb and Son 3 Bulls 1 Hfr. 
Williams, Jack 3 Bulls 
Wimberly, H. A. 2 Bulls 
White Hat Ranch 2 Bulls 1 Hfr. 


SAN ANGELO FAT STOCK SHOW GROUNDS 


FOR CATALOGUE WRITE 


CONCHO HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


C/O MRS. M. B. INMAN, JR. 
SAN ANGELO COLLEGE 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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U. S. TARGHEE SHEEP 


ASSOCIATION FORMED 


(TARGHEE SHEEP breeders of the 
United States formally organized the 
U. S. ‘Targhee Sheep Association at 
a meeting held September 27, 1951, 
at the U. S. Sheep Experiment Sta- 
tion, Dubois, Idaho. A constitution 
and rules for registration and entry 
were adopted and the following offi- 
cers were elected: G. Curtis Hughes, 
president, Stanford, Montana; Henry 
S. Hibbard, vice-president, Helena, 
Montana; and William J. Boylan, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Bozeman, Montana. 

‘Targhees are open faced, polled, 
carry a thick covering of flesh and 
produce a dense 2 blood fleece. ‘The 
Targhee has been sought by range 
men for being a vigorous, practical 
and productive sheep well adapted to 
western range conditions. 

In the fall of 1926 at the Experi 
ment Station in Dubois, the founda- 
tion for the breed was laid by mating 
select Rambouillet rams with select 
ewes of Corriedale X Lincoln-Ram- 
bouillet and Lincoln X Rambouillet 
combinations. ‘This foundation is ap- 
proximately *4 fine wool breeding, 
and '%4 long wool breeding has been 
interbred and rigidly selected to pro 
duce the ‘Targhee. 

All registrations will be regulated 
by both individual selection and pro- 
duction performance. ‘The Association 
will maintain a registry for both stud 
and flock registration. Flock registra 
tion requires that the whole flock be 
of similar breeding but not registra- 
tion of the individual sheep as is done 
with the stud flock. 

The ‘Targhee brand of sheep is the 
only true breeding white-face sheep in 
the United States producing a 12 
blood fleece. 

The address of the U. S. Targhee 
Sheep Association is in care of the 
Montana Wool Laboratory, Bozeman, 
Montana. 
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MOHAIR UP 


A CARLOAD of mohair was_pur- 
chased by Vaughan Brothers of San 
Angelo at new prices of $1.15 and 
$1.40 per pound. This sale was made 
November 27 and is to date the top 
prices of the season. 

The purchase was made at Ranch- 
man’s Wool and Mohair Commission 
House, Ingram. 

According to a recent report the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has made what is probably 
the largest ranch loan ever made by 
an insurance company. The loan of 
$6,700,000 was made to help an 
American syndicate purchase the Tex- 
as Panhandle Matador Ranch. The 
syndicate recently bought the 800,000 
acre ranch from the Matador Com- 
pany, a Scottish firm, for twenty mil- 
lion dollars. 

John Freeman of Wylie has pur- 
chased the 386-acre stockfarm of Har- 
vey Monk of Abilene. The land is 
located east of Baird and was sold 
at $60 an acre. 

Monk is moving to Arkansas where 
he has purchased a 400-acre farm. 
He has already moved 106 cattle to 
the new place. The farm is on the 
Osage River northeast of Fayetteville. 
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Western Greetings-- 


Snow falls infrequently in the Southwest, and Santa has a 
pretty warm job many times in this land of sun and sand. 
On certain ranches he abandons his traditional sleigh and 
reindeer for a mode of transportation equally as romantic 
and far more practical for the territory. 


His cargo varies as much as his travel. It may be gifts of 
gold or it may be bright, red apples — but that’s not impor- . 
tant. It doesn’t matter how he comes — just so it is with the 
true thought and spirit of the season, and just so he imparts— 


“A Merry Christmas to All” 


Salt Supply Co. 


Distributors of Agricultural Chemicals 


San Angelo, Texas 
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HEART O’ TEXAS COMMISSION COMPANY -- BRADY 


Here is shown the neat, well-equipped building of the Heart good market and the best service to the customer and in 


O” Texas Commission Company. It is on the San Angelo handling livestock that is humanly possible. No waiting at 
highway at the edge of the city limits of Brady. Ten acres the windows. Another feature is complete dipping vat service. 
provide plenty of parking space — five unloading and load- This firm has been in operation only four years but has shown 
ing chutes to give quick service. Here are facilities to handle a steady increase from year to year. It has an annual payroll 
a large volume of business. The operators aim is to give a of about $25,000 and a business volume of around $3,500,000. 


ADEQUATE FACILITIES —- Another reason WHY 


. . . livestock growers and buyers favor the local auction company. This makes for more busi- 


ness, easier trading and higher profits for the grower. 


FRIO LIVESTOCK SALES COMPANY, Riley “Boots” Kothmann, Mgr., Pearsall... Sale Thursday 


HEART O’TEXAS COMMISSION CO., H. D. Griffith and J. L. Dunlap, Mgrs., Brady........Sales Tuesday, Saturday 
KERR COUNTY LIVESTOCK COMMISSION CO., Earl Brewton, Mgr., Kerrville.........0.0..0000... Sales Tuesday, Thursday 


LOMETA COMMISSION CO., Charley Boyd, Mgr, Lometa................:..cccccccccecsssssessessuesssessesneennecsnessnensnennecsnesnee Sale Friday 


MASON SALES CO., Pat Marschall and Clarance Schuessler, Mgrs., Masom............0....cccccccceeeeteees Sale Thursday 


MILLS COUNTY COMMISSION, Malcolm & Sig Jernigan, Mgrs., Goldthwaite.....0.....0.....0..ccce Sales Monday, Friday 


PRODUCERS LIVESTOCK AUCTION CO., Jack Drake, Mgr., San Anrngelo...................ccccccscesseseeseeees Sales Tuesday, Friday 
RANCHERS COMMISSION COMPANY, Lem and Jack Jones, Mars., Jumetion................0ccccccecseeeees Sale Wednesday 


SAN ANGELO LIVESTOCK AUCTION CO., J. B. Webster, Mgr., San Angelo....00.0.............000 Sales Monday, Saturday 


WEBSTER AUCTION COMPANY, Jimmy Webster, Mgr., Sweetwater....00000000..0...0.cccccccssssssseessneceneessnees 


The Livestock Auction Companies must be rendering a much needed and 
desired service -- otherwise, WHY ARE THEY GROWING SO RAPIDLY? 
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Wednesday 


HAMPSHIRE 


HARRISON DAVIS 
DORCHESTER, TEXAS 


W. B. EAKIN 
RT. 1, PETERSBURG, TEXAS 
T. R. HINTON 
KELLER, TEXAS 


MRS. AMMIE E. WILSON 


PLANO, TEXAS 


RAMBOUILLET 
STANLEY ADAMS 
BOX 436, ROBERT LEE, TEXAS 


W. A. BELCHER 


PHONE 49F4 BRACKETTVILLE, TEXAS 


F. M. BIERSCHWALE 


SEGOVIA. TEXAS 


C. H. BRATTON & SON 


ROCHELLE, TEXAS 


Breeders’ Directory 


THIS DIRECTORY OFFERS THE BREEDER AN OPPORTUNITY: 

1ST—TO KEEP HIS NAME BEFORE PROSPECTIVE BUYERS ALL THE TIME. 

2ND—TO S IDENTIFIED AS A RELIABLE BREEDER WITH LIVESTOCK WORTHY OF SALES 
EFF 


3RD—TO SAVE MONEY BY ADVERTISING AT THE ed REASONABLE COST OF ANY METHOD 
COST IS ONLY $1.00 PER MONTH ON YEARLY BASIS 


B. F. BRIDGES & SON 


BRONTE, TEXAS 


J. G. BRITE & SON 


BOX 967, DEL RIO 
C. O. BRUTON, Eldorado, Tex. 
S. S. BUNDY & SON 


ROOSEVELT, TEXAS 


E. M. CARLTON 


FORT DAVIS, TEXAS 


A. B. “LON” CULBERSON 
ROUTE 1, BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


W. L. (Tom) DAVIS 
SONORA, TEXAS 


A. H. FLOYD 


BRADY, TEXAS 


Ww. C. ‘Bill’ FULLER 


PAINT ROCK, TEXAS 


A. McD. GILLIAT 


BOERNE, TEXAS 


W. S. HANSEN 
COLLINSTON, UTAH 


J. P. HEATH 


ARGYLE, TEXAS 
L. F. HODGES 
STERLING CITY, TEXAS 


Cc. C. HOLDER 


BOX 164, CHRISTOVAL, TEXAS 


ARTHUR C. HOOVER 


OZONA, TEXAS 


JACOBS LIVESTOCK CO. 


NAYLOR HOTEL, SAN ANGELO 


DEMPSTER JONES 


OZONA, TEXAS 
A. W. KEYS, Eldorado, Texas 
R. Q. LANDERS 

MENARD, TEXAS 


MORGAN & LEMLEY 
Route 2, Box 510, Phone 59197 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


JOHN K. MADSEN 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 


J. B. ‘Buster’ MILLER 
OZONA, TEXAS 


NIELSON SHEEP CO. 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 


“HAL” NOELKE 
MERTZON, TEXAS 


H. C. NOELKE 


SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 
W. T. ORRELL, Leakey, Texas 
CLAUDE OWENS 

FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 


E. H. & W. J. PATTERSON 


MAYVILLE, NEW YORK 
V. 1. PIERCE, Ozona, Texas 
HIRAM PRICE & SONS 
EDEN, TEXAS 
LEO RICHARDSON 
IRAAN, TEXAS 
ED RATLIFF, Bronte, Texas 
R. O. SHEFFIELD 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
0. SUDDUTH 


ELDORADO, TEXAS 


LOUIS TONGATE & SONS 
BROOKESMITH, TEXAS 


JOHN WILLIAMS 
ELDORADO, TEXAS 


OREN A. WRIGHT 
SPRING HILL STOCK FARMS 
GREENWOOD, INDIANA 


(POLLED RAMBOUILLET) 
MADDUX AND LACKEY 


BRACKETTVILLE, TEXAS 


CLYDE THATE, Rt. 1, Burkett 


CORRIEDALE 
E. (SONNY) BERGMAN 


ROUND MOUNTAIN, TEXAS 


FLOYD CHILDRESS 


ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 


JOHN FEATHERSTON 


TRICKHAM, TEXAS 


F. M. GILLESPIE 


BOX 1157, SAN ANTONIO TEXAS 


DEAN HOPF 


HARPER, TEXAS 


G. C. MAGRUDER 


MERTZON, TEXAS 


H. C. NOELKE 


SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 


LOUIE RAGLAND 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 


SPARKS RUST, Box 1150 
DEL RIO, TEXAS 


C. F. SCHWEERS 
HONDO, TEXAS 


TRUETT C. STANFORD 


ELDORADO, TEXAS 


J. F. & H. H. WALKER 


GAMBIER, OHIO 


WESLEY WOODEN 


DIXON, CALIFORNIA 


CORRIEDALE - DELAINE 
CROSS 
DUWAIN E. HUGHES Estate 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


SUFFOLK 


JOHNNY BRYAN 
TRANS-PECOS SUFFOLK RANCH 
FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 


CIRCLE K RANCH 

BERGHEIM, TEXAS 
S. E. CURRY, Plainview, Texas 
HALBERT & FAWCETT 


BOX 5182, SONORA, TEXAS 


HARRISON DAVIS 


DORCHESTER, TEXAS 


G. H. (HAM) FORESTER 
PERDIDO CREEK RANCH 
DEL RIO, TEXAS 


EUGENE (JAKE) MILLER 


OZONA, TEXAS 
MICHAEL & VAN MILLER 
OZONA, TEXAS 
RALPH PEMBROOK 


BOX 111, BIG LAKE, TEXAS 


SILVER SPUR RANCH 


CEDAR VALLEY, TEXAS 


SOUTHDOWN 
HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 


OLNEY, TEXAS 


WESLEY ELLEBRACHT 
MOUNTAIN HOME RANCH 
INGRAM, TEXAS 


RAYMOND HICKS 


BANDERA, TEXAS 

AIME FRANK REAL 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 

JOHN D. WRIGHT 


OAKLAND FARM 
MILLERSBURG, KENTUCKY 


DEBOUILLET 
A. D. JONES ESTATE 


ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 


FOSTER PRICE 


STERLING CITY, TEXAS 
M. P. RENFROE 
ROUTE 1 MELVIN, TEXAS 


L. W. & ODUS WITTENBURG 
EDEN, TEXAS 


KARAKUL 
L. L. MACHIA 


RANCH: WATER VALLEY, TEXAS 


MONTADALE 
MONTADALE SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSN., 61 Angelica, 


ST. LOUIS 7, MO. 


DELAINE MERINO 
MILLARD LEON BENNETT 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 


OWEN AND HAROLD BRAGG 


ROUTE 2, TALPA, TEXAS 


BROWN BROTHERS 
(NEW ZEALAND) 
HARPER, TEXAS 


HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 


OLNEY, TEXAS 


HENRY R. FRANTZEN 


LUCKENBACH, TEXAS 


H. T. FUCHS 


CYPRESS MILL, TEXAS 


CLYDE GLIMP 


LOMETA, TEXAS 


G. A. GLIMP 


ROUTE 1, BURNET, TEXAS 


DALE HERRING 


TALPA, TEXAS 


GLEN HOPF 


HARPER, TEXAS 


ARTHUR R. JEWEL 
IDLE-EASE FARM 
CENTERBURG, OHIO 


H. C. & G. H. JOHANSON 


BRADY. TEXAS 


FRANK R. KIMBROUGH 


SALADO, TEXAS 


JOE LeMAY 
GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


L. A. ROEDER 


FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 


JOHN L. RYANT 


GALENA, OHIO 


C. F. SAPPINGTON 


TALPA, TEXAS 


L. & W. STEUBING 


RT. 10, BOX 184, SAN ANTONIO 


W. R. & R. R. WALSTON 


MENARD, TEXAS 


(POLLED DELAINE MERINO) 


A. J. BLAKELY & SON 
ROUTE 4, GRINNELL, IOWA 


DELAINE 
(POLLED AND HORNED) 
JOE ALLCORN 


ROUTE 2, TALPA, TEXAS 


COTSWOLD 
SHAFFER BROTHERS 


ROUTE 1, WEST MILTON, OHIO 
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COLUMBIA 
Cc. W. DORNEY 
MONTE VISTA, COLORADO 
L. A. NORDAN 
711 RANCH 
BOERNE, TEXAS 
SPARKS RUST, Box 1150 
DEL RIO, TEXAS 
E. B. THOMPSON RANCH 
MILAN, MISSOURI 
HEARD & OTHO WHITEFIELD 


FRIONA, TEXAS 


LINCOLN 
SHAFFER BROTHERS 


ROUTE 1, WEST MILTON, OHIO 


ROMELDALE 
A. T. SPENCER 


WINTERS, CALIFORNIA 


ANGORA 


AMERICAN ANGORA GOAT 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 

F. M. BIERSCHWALE 
SEGOVIA, TEXAS 

L. P. BLOODWORTH, JR. 
SONORA, TEXAS 

C. F. AND G. A. BRIGGS 
DEL RIO, TEXAS 

AUTHUR DAVIS 
CON CAN, TEXAS 

BOB DAVIS 
RIO FRIO, TEXAS 

W. L. (Tom) DAVIS 
SONORA, TEXAS 

S. W. DISMUKES & SON 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 

B. W. FUCHS 
CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 

H. T. FUCHS 
CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 


JOE M. GARDNER & SONS 
ROOSEVELT, TEXAS 
CLAUDE HABY 
LEAKEY, TEXAS 
B. M. HALBERT, JR. 
SONORA, TEXAS 
A. L. HASTER 
MID-WAY RANCH 
BOX 342, WACO, TEXAS 
G. W. “PAT” HENRI 
CEDAR HILLS RANCH 
VANDERPOOL, TEXAS 


RUSSELL KOONTZ & SON 
BOX 263, BANDERA, TEXAS 


R. Q. LANDERS 


MENARD, TEXAS 


LEWIS & GODBOLD 


C. H. GODBOLD, MGR., LEAKEY 


GUY MUNN 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 


W. S. ORR & SON 


ROCK SPRINGS, TEXAS 


M. B. PADGETT 
BOX 6, TARPLEY, TEXAS 


C. A. PEPPER 


RT. 4, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


J. B. REAGAN & SON 


LEAKEY, TEXAS 


JOE B. ROSS 


SONORA, TEXAS 


H. R. SITES & SON 


WIMBERLY, TEXAS 


MARVIN SKAGGS 


JUNCTION, TEXAS : 


BROOKS SWEETEN 


ROCK SPRINGS, TEXAS 


HUBERT B. VIERTEL 


CRANFILLS GAP, TEXAS 


GUS WITTING, JR. 


JUNCTION TEXAS 


(POLLED REGISTERED 
ANGORAS) 
JOHN P. CLASSEN (Originator) 


ROUTE 3, BOX 211 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


QUARTER HORSE 


DUWAIN E. HUGHES Estate 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


HEREFORD 


DUWAIN E. HUGHES Estate 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


POLLED HEREFORD 
JIM AND FAY GILL 


COLEMAN, TEXAS 


HALBERT & FAWCETT 


BOX 5182, SONORA, TEXAS 


SHORTHORN TYPE) 
HUBERT B. VIERTEL 


CRANFILLS GAP, TEXAS 


BRAHMAN CATTLE 
HOUGHTON BROWNLEE 
& SONS 


RURAL ROUTE, BURNET, TEXAS 
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The Work of the National 
Wool Growers Association— 


Increased Production-- 
Primary Aim of I95I 


By J. M. Jones, Secretary 
National Wool Growers Association 


THE DEMAND for whiteface rams, 
ewes and ewe lambs this year would 
indicate that the sheep industry is far 
from a sick and dying business — that 
sheep are considered a good invest- 
ment for the future and that more re- 
placement production is underway. 
There is no doubt in our minds that 
sheep numbers in the United States 
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Save tires and 
time! Let our 
expert Fieldmen 
select your seed 
Stock, at your price 
- a free service 
satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Write for details 


Please Mention This Magazine — 
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can make a substantial comeback in 
the next five years if some of our pro- 
duction problems can be solved, if 
climatic conditions are favorable, and 
if we can reasonably expect profits 
In proportion to other farm ventures 
and other industries. 

[he primary objective of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association in 
1951 ts increased production. Around 
that important goal are centered many 
of our important activities for the 
vear 195] 

Our objective is a sound one; in- 
creased production will provide more 
wool for our civilian and military 
needs; it will provide more lamb meat 
for our dining tables; and it will pro- 
vide proper utilization of our natural 
resources. Here are some of the things 
vour National Association is doing in 
1951 to attain our objective of in- 
creased production: 

Labor Problems 

First of all, adequate and efficient 
labor is a necessary requisite to in- 
creased sheep production. In most of 
our western shee p growing states, 


FINE HAIRED QU 
JOE B. ROSS, 
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Brady OTTO FREDERICK Ozona HOUSTON S. SMITH 
De! Rio GRADY LOWREY Sanderson JOHN T. WILLIAMS 
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many herders were lured from the 
sheep. camps during the early Forties 
because defense plants and other in- 
dustries could pay salaries which the 
sheep producer, with his pegged in- 
come, could not possibly meet. Many 
of these former herders have never re- 
turned to the sheep. In spite of high 
wages offered it has, therefore, been 
necessary to augment the supply of 
American labor with alien herders. In 
order to assist in providing more shep- 
herds for American ranches the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association 
worked with senators and congress- 
men for passage of $.728 which be- 
came law March 28th. This measure 
clarified the language of the Internal 
Security Act, enabling more alien 
herders to enter the United States. 
Some Basque herders are now coming 
in and relieving |abor_ shortages. 
Further efforts will be necessary in 
order to secure more herding labor. 

We realize the labor problems now 
facing Texas sheep ranchers who have 
been employing Mexican Nationals. 
We realize the definite need because 
native American labor has not been 
available to fill the jobs. Texas is the 
largest sheep producing state in the 
nation and agreements must be con- 
sumated to permit employment and 
importation of Mexican Nationals for 
ranch work vital to the sheep produc- 
tion of this state. Your National Wool 
Growers Association will give all assist- 
ance possible in the solution of this 
problem. 

Government Controls 

Further increases in sheep produc- 
tion can be greatly encouraged by 
freedom of the industry from govern- 
ment controls. That was the basis of 
testimony presented by the President 
of our organization, W. H. Steiwer, 
in Washington, D. C. this spring 
when extension of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act was under consideration. 
President Steiwer urged that Title IV 
of this Act, setting up authority for 
price controls, be eliminated and that 
inflation be curbed through encour- 
agement of greater production by re- 
duced government spending in non- 
defense projects, by greater restrictions 
of credit, and by such taxation as is 
necessary to meet essential expenses. 

That, also, has been the pulse of 
thinking of the Livestock and Meat 
Industry Committee in its meetings 
in Chicago and Washington, D. C. 
throughout the year. This committee, 
of which we are a part, has, in its op- 
position to unworkable controls, de- 
veloped a Common Sense Meat Pro- 


“We just couldn’t ourselves 
to give up the old homestead 
completely.” 
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gram which concentrates on the cause 
of the inflation problem and its solu- 
tion, the expansion of the meat supply 
through increased livestock produc- 
tion, more efficient use of feed and 
reduction of livestock losses. Repre- 
sentatives of this committee also testi- 
fied in Washington, D. C. in March, 
advocating no ceilings be placed on 
lambs on account of their scarcity. 
Oppose Slaughter Quotas 

Your National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation in its further effort to encour- 
age production by freedom from gov- 
emment controls, also testified in 
Washington, D. C. this year in op- 
position to slaughter quotas, both in 
the extension of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act and also in recent legislation 
designed to re-impose quotas. Slaugh- 
ter quotas in effect last summer re- 
quired packers to limit their slaughter 
each month to a certain percentage 
of their slaughter for the same month 
last year. Quotas are especially asinine 
in the case of lambs due to the small 
volume being marketed during the 
past few years. In our opposition to 
slaughter quotas we pointed out to 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee that they are a means of 
breaking the price at the market place 
and that slaughter limitations can be 
used as a threat when purchasing live- 
stock in the field. Due to the opposi- 
tion of our group and of all branches 
of the industry, slaughter quotas were 
eliminated from the extension of the 
Defense Production Act. We will con- 
tinue to fight any reimposition as 
detrimental to increased production. 

Wool Ceilings 

Your National Association repre- 
sentatives were on hand in Washing- 
ton this spring when wool ceilings 
were formulated. Although we were 
denied representation on the OPS 
Advisory Committee in the formula- 
tion of wool ceilings, our officers did 
consult with the OPS on this matter 
and in representation of growers’ in- 
terests. Ceilings were established May 
9th but at levels above the duty paid 
landed cost of foreign wool. Finally 
in August a Raw Wool Advisory 
Committee was called to meet in 
Washington October 18th. They op- 
posed any decrease in present wool 
ceilings because wool has been selling 
greatly below ceilings already estab- 
lished and because of the detrimental 
effect this would have on our efforts 
to increase production. Under the pro- 
visions of the Defense Production Act 
the legal minimum which any ceiling 
on wool could reflect would be 95.4 
cents per grease pound. This, of 
course, is the average for all grades. 

Control of World Wool Supplies 

\ scheme was under consideration 
this vear by the Wool Committee of 
the International Materials Confer- 
ence to control and allocate foreign 
and domestic wool supplies, due to 
the world wool shortage and civilian 
and military needs. Your National As- 
sociation opposed this scheme of con- 
trolling world wool supplies. We re- 
commended that instead of attempt- 
ing to control foreign and domestic 
wool supplies through purchase and 
allocation that the logical approach 
would be to increase domestic wool 
supplies by encouraging increased pro- 
duction and the solution of problems 
incident to increased production. The 
scheme has been defeated and no 
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doubt our efforts in this regard have 
been helpful. We will continue to 
keep a watchful eve on any further 
allocation attempts. 
Svnthetic Fibers 

In July we were greatly disturbed by 
reports that Enc Johnston, Adminis 
trator of the Economic Stabilization 
Agency, had appeared before the Sen 
ate Finance Committee with a_pro- 
posal for the Government to increase 
production of synthetic fibers to be 
used as a substitute for wool (namely 
Dacron and Orlon Acrvlic fibers). Mr. 
Johnston suggested that chemical cor- 
porations be given 100 per cent tax 
amortization so that they could write- 
off the full cost of new plants against 
income tax liabilities over a five vear 
period. The necessity of such help to 
the DuPonts, chief producers of Dac- 
ron and Orlon, and one of the richest 
corporations in the world, was, of 
course, difficult for us to conceive. 
We immediately launched a vigorous 
protest. Both President Steiwer and 
American Wool Council President 
Devereaux contacted Eric Johnston 
by letter and wire, protesting this pro- 
posed action to encourage synthetics. 
The Wool Bureau also issued press 
releases pointing out the facts of wool 
production, unfairness of the propo- 
sal, and also cited the fact that the 
greater attributes of wool have not yet 
been attained by any synthetic fiber. 
We know definitely that our efforts 
in this regard have been instrumental 
in halting government action to assist 
synthetic fiber production. Instead of 
encouraging more substitutes for 
wool, the Government should encour- 
age increased domestic wool produc- 


tion, not through any accelerated tax 
amortization program for our indus- 
trv, but rather by clearing up some of 
the uncertainties that have — beset 
sheep production through Govern- 
ment policies and actions. 
The ‘Tariff Stand 

‘The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation also takes the stand that a 
long-range, adequate tariff on impor- 
tation of wool, lambs and sheep, 
would further encourage increased 
domestic sheep production. In Febru- 
ary we presented a brief before the 
Senate Finance Committee on H.R. 
1612, the bill to extend the authority 
of the President to negotiate trade 
agreements. Fortunately the duty on 
raw wool was not reduced at the 
‘Torquay conference. However, the ad 
valorem duty on wool top was re 
duced 6.4 cents per pound and five 
cents per pound on wool yarn. Noils, 
varn waste, etc., were cut from $1.50 
per head to 75 cents. The Trade 
Agreements Act was extended until 
June 30, 1953, and, fortunately, with 
the inclusion of the “peril point’, 
“escape clause’’ and other amend 
ments which we have supported be 
cause they are favorabie to the do 
mestic producer. Constant vigilance 
by the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation is necessary to maintain what 
tariff protection we are now afforded. 

The Nation’s Grasslands 

Any program which will improve 
and increase the supply of the Na- 
tion’s grasslands is a program in the 
direction of increased sheep produc- 
tion. Grass is valuable only if there 
are livestock to convert it into meat 

(Continued on page 50) 
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TOPS IN ¢ N AND PERFORMANCE 


UNIVERSAL PUMPS 


Select the Ideal Home Water System 


If you need a water system to meet your home water requirements, select the 
Universal Self Priming shallow well Convert-i-Jet. The Convert-i-Jet delivers water 
under city pressure to meet the needs of the average home. This efficient compact 
water system is designed for rugged, heavy duty, trouble free operation. Convert- 
ible to deep well—LOW COST. 


THERE’S A UNIVERSAL FOR YOU 


There are over 300 models in the Universal line of Deep and Shallow Well Pum 
and Water Systems. This complete line makes it possible for you to select 
proper unit to meet your particular needs. Why not investigate and discover how 
modern efficient Universal Pumps and Water Systems can bring added profits 
and conveniences into your daily life. Remember, there is a Universal for you. 


SEE THE UNIVERSAL TODAY 


Well Machinery & Supply 
Company, Inc. 
1629 Main Street Fort Worth, Texas 


OFFICERS 


lL. W. ELLIOTT, President 

R. M. HAMILTON, Ist Vice-President 

CHAS. E. (ED) LONG, Manager and 
Secretary-Treasurer 


W. P. WALLACE, Jr., Attorney 


* The only FEDERAL BONDED WOOL WAREHOUSE IN DEL 


RIO, bonded for your protection. 


* Wool, Mohair, Livestock feeds, Range cubes and 20‘. Protein Meal 


Ranch Supplies, Fairbury Windmills. 
LIVESTOCK LOANS 


Our Aim Is To Render Satisfactory, Friendly Service 


DEL RIO WOOL & MOHAIR CO. | 


CAPITAL STOCK $305,000 


DEL RIO, TEXAS 
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PONY wi PUMPER 


A new light weight, deep well pumping unit 


lly d 


peci igned for South Texas farms 


and ranches. A real drought-fighter, the Pony 
pumper will deliver up to 550 gallons per 
hour. Fuel capacity for 5 hours continuous 
operation under full load, ball bearins auto- 
matically oiled, air cooled — same in summer 
and winter. For plenty of good water rely on 
Pony Pumper. See your dealer for details. 


ALAMO.IRON“WORKS 


SAN ANGELO — BROWNSVILLE 


CORPUS CHRIST! — HOUSTON 
SAN ANTONIO 


RANCH LOANS 
BANKERS Lzfe COMPANY 


Field Representatives 


T. D. Beasley 

C. A. Cole, Jr 
John A. Powell 
E. R. Morrison 


TEXAS INVESTMENT OFFICE 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Telephone Randolph 4147 


San Antonio 
San Angelo 
Menard 
Texas Loan Manager 


2105 N. Akard 


‘ 


Horton, Yaggy 
and Kenley 


San Angelo, Texas 


General Insurance 
Real Estate Loans 
Sellers of Ranch and 
City Properties 


Polled Herefords 


300 Breeding Cows in herd 
most of which are Woodrow 


and Domestic Mischief breeding 
PRINCIPAL HERD SIRES: ) 
DOMESTIC MISCHIEF 6TH, 
ASSISTED BY THREE SONS: 
WOODROW MISCHIEF 2ND 
DOMESTIC WOODROW 2ND 
DOMESTIC WOODROW 
Stock for sale at all times 


Halbert & Fawcett 


SONORA, TEXAS 


The National 
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and fiber. It is true that a sheep con- 
sumes more natural grass and less 
prepared or crop feeds in relation to 
its total food requirements than any 
other species of livestock. Our Asso- 
ciation has a member on the National 
Grasslands Advisory Committee. The 
purpose of this committee is to dis- 
cuss the need for and develop a pro- 
gram in this country to improve the 
Nation’s grasslands. This is another 
effort in which we are participating in 
line with our objective of increased 
production. 
Promotion 

It is true that when demand for our 
products exceeds supply, promotion 
work frequently takes a back seat. 
Nevertheless, if we are to maintain 
a market for our products in the years 
ahead, it is necessary that we educate 
the consuming public and keep them 
constantly “wool conscious” and 
“lamb conscious”. As you may know, 
we have a special lamb promotion 
and education fund with the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. Growers 
are asked to contribute 75 cents per 
car for this program. We have con- 
tinued our efforts in 1951 to swell 
that fund for future lamb promotion 
and education work. 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board has continued its important ef- 
forts during 1951 in behalf of lamb. 
This year’s work has included: news- 
paper features on lamb sent to 7,000 
daily and weekly newspapers; lamb 
recipes distributed in the Board’s an- 
nual recipe booklet; nationwide cook- 
ing schools; and distribution of a 
booklet sponsored and financed by 
our lamb fund, entitled “What About 
Lamb.” 

Wool Promotion 

The Wool Bureau, Inc., which con- 
ducts wool promotion work of the 
American Wool Council and the In- 
ternational Wool Secretarat in the 
United States under the direction of 
its President, F. E. Ackerman, has 
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continued through 1951 its expansion 
program of keeping America wool 
conscious. Important 1951 activities 
include: expansion of promotion ac- 
tivities to the West Coast; promotion 
of “cloud-light” wool for women’s 
wear; survey of women’s suit buying 
habits, revealing $5 per cent prefer 
wool; development of sales training 
course in women’s wear used in 800 
stores; survey of men’s suit buying 
habits, revealing six out of seven pre- 
fer wool; distribution of ‘“Woolfacts 
for Educators” to 8,500 teachers re- 
gularly; and appointment of a Direc- 
tor of Education to work with colleges 
and universities. The Wool Bureau 
also cooperates in an important wool 
research project at Princeton aimed 
at discovering modification and new 
uses for wool fibers. They also pub- 
lish results of research studies in easily 
understood language. 

Any promotion work which is aim- 
ed at winning new consumers for our 
products is a step in the encourage- 
ment of our objective — increased 
production, 

Sheep Scabies 

Some 50 years ago sheep scabies 
was the greatest drawback to the sheep 
industry and caused heavy financial 
losses to both growers and feeders. 
The growth of interstate truck move- 
ments, has recently introduced scab 
infested sheep to areas which had pre- 
viously been scab-free for a number 
of years. We have greatly appreciated 
the vigilant work in Texas in attempt- 
ing to stamp out this scourge when 
scab-infested sheep were imported 
there from surrounding states. Our 
Association, endeavoring to assist in 
blocking this threat, held a meeting 
in Salt Lake City on May 24th of 
western, mid-western, southwestern 
and southern states representatives and 
the BAI to discuss this threat and 
means for effective control work. Our 
organization also presented testimony 
on July 12th before the Senate Sub- 
Committee on Agriculture and 
through these efforts the BAI was 
granted an additional appropriation 
of $50,000 to carry on scab eradi- 
cation work. Our Association also re- 
commended that eradication work be 


RANCH HOUSE STOCK SALT 
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concentrated in one area until that 
area is Cleaned up. ‘The BAI, in har- 
mony with this request, is now work 
ing in the infested area of Louisiana 
and Mississippi. Our National Asso- 
ciation was represented on the scabies 
problem by our Vice President from 
Texas, Ray W. Willoughby, in the 
annual meeting of the Livestock Sani- 
tary Association in Kansas City, No- 
vember 14-16. 

Scabies is not synonymous with a 
healthy sheep industry and certainly 
not with efforts to increase sheep pro- 
duction. With cooperation such as 
Texas is giving we can kill the last 
scab mite. 

Freight Rates 

Your National Association contin- 
ued in 195] its efforts for fair and 
equitable freight rates. We entered 
testimony and prepared exhibits in 
opposition to increased freight rates 
requested in Ex Parte 175. The rail- 
roads requested a 15 per cent increase; 
thev were granted a six per cent in- 
crease in western and southern terri 
tory and a nine per cent increase in 
eastern territory. Whether our efforts 
were effective in holding down these 
increases, it is difficult to say. Never 
theless, it is obvious that sheepmen 
need a National association to fight 
their freight rate battles which seem 
to be increasingly burdensome. 

Our freight bill auditing service was 
again made available to members in 
1951 at 50 per cent less than the cus- 
tomary fee. A substantial amount of 
money has been recovered on over 
charges in freight bills during 1951. 
More members of our state and Na 
tional Woo] Growers Associations 
should take advantage of this service. 

We are interested in holding down 
freight charges because shipping ex- 
pense represents one item of cost in 
the sheep industry. Increased produc- 
tion for which we are working is, of 
course, dependent on the amount of 
profit possible from the raising of 
sheep. 

Capital Gain ‘Tax on Livestock 

Our Association is pleased that 
after five vears effort on our part, in 
cooperation with the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association and the 
National Livestock Tax Committee, 
that recognition has now been given 
to the livestock industry by Congress 
in the application of capital gains on 
livestock. Many millions are saved 
livestock producers by this action — 
a further incentive to grow more 
sheep, lambs and wool. The work of 
the National Livestock ‘Tax Commit- 
tee has been of material value to the 
producer. 

Ram Sale 

One of the aims of our Association 
is to assist in building better sheep 
flocks aand to increase our wool and 
lamb production through the use of 
high quality breeding stock. We con- 
ducted this vear our most successful 
ram sale when buyers from ten states 
(including Texas) and Canada took 
home the 1540 quality rams which 
were auctioned. These rams will im 
prove and increase production, which 
1s Our aim. 

We continued in 1951 our impor- 
tant field work through local meet- 
ings, conventions and ram sales. 
Through these contacts we have been 
able to determine more clearly the 
program to be followed in coping 
with the problem of increased pro- 


duction. Also, we found it necessary 
this year to print the second edition 
of our “What About Sheep?” book- 
let, which outhnes the operations and 
equipment of a sheep raising enter- 
prise. It is regarded as valuable by 
those who comtemplate going into 
the sheep business and also by those 
now operating a sheep enterprise. We 
think it is encouraging increased pro- 
duction. 

And finally, to further our efforts 
tor increased production a committee 
is now at work preparing a brochure 


and considering means of acquaint 
ing governmental departments, Con- 
gress, producers of Jamb and wool, 
the general public and others with 
the problems and need for mereased 
sheep production 

Thanks to the members of our state 
and National Wool Growers Associa 
tions the important accomphshments 
of 1951 have been made possible. 
Your state and National Wool Grow 
ers Associations are deserving of vour 
contmued loyal support: are working 
for vou and vour industn 


Forte, Dupee, 
Sawyer Co. 


311 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 


WOOL --- MOHAIR 


Texas Representative 
C. J. WEBRE, JR. 
San Angelo 3568 — San Angelo, Texas 


JACK L. TAYLOR 
Kerrville 688 — Kerrville, Texas 


To Get Heavier Wool Try 


Sheep produce more wool— sooner —when they get the proper 
amounts of calcium and phosphorus. 


That’s why Cudahy’s All Purpose Mineral Feed contains over 
50% steamed bone meal by volume! It’s rich in those two minerals' 


Also Cudahy’s offers you: 


The other essential minerals—for strong, healthy lambs . . . faster 


gains . . . heavier wool. 


Stabilized iodine—guarded against oxidization on exposure 


to air. 


MINERAL FEED 


User Says It’s Unequalled for Keeping 
His Sheep in Tiptop Condition 


‘L have been using your ‘All Purpose’ for many 


vears, and have found it unequalled for keeping the 
various types of purebred livestock (cattle, sheep, 


Wind-and-rain resistant Blox, yet “soft” enough so all your 
flock can satisfy their mineral hunger. 


Low cost—usually less than ordinary mineral feed - - because 


Cudahy produces its own steamed bone meal. 
So start using it now— for higher profits! 


CUDAMYS 


All PURPOSE 
MINERAL FEED 


Contains over 


50% STEAMED BONE MEAL 


ate 


Volume 
WITH STABILIZED IODINE 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


etc.) on my farms in tiptop vondition.’ 


—MINOR C. KELLY, Lovisiana, Me. 


SAVE MONEY ON MINERAL FEED! 
Buy Cudahy’s from Your 


Local Dealer! 


You can save as much as $10 to $25 per ton 
when you buy from your local Cudahy dealer. 


COMPARE price and quality before you buy. 


YOU'LI.SAVE MONEY! 


Keep Cudahy’s All Purpose Mineral Feed 
Blox always available—on the range...in 
the lambing quorters...on the home ranch 


VALUE TESTED 
amd PROViO 


MINERAL FEED 


OMAHA - KANSAS CITY - SALT LAKE CITY - SIOUX CITY - ST. PAUL - DENVER 
WICHITA - LOS ANGELES - SAN DIEGO - ALBANY, GA. - EAST CHICAGO, IND. 


LET US SUPPLY YOUR CUDAHY’S MINERAL 


TAYLOR BROKERAGE CO. 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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“One of the most interesting and literate frontier 
J. Frank Dobie 


narratives I have ever read.” 


TEXAS 
SHEEPMAN 


THE REMINISCENCES OF ROBERT MAUDSLAY 


Edited by Wixtrrep Kupper. Robert Maudslay was a young 
Englishman who came to the high hills of West Texas in 1880 
to seek his fortune. The fortune eluded him, but he found 
instead a full and interesting life. His narrative breathes the 
spirit of the true frontier, the grandeur of the limitless west. 
A beautiful book, illustrated with photographs and six unusual 
drawings by Hitpa Witcox PHELPs $3.00 


A survey of the 168 species of grass which 
have the greatest commercial importance 


» Texas ranchers. 


TEXAS RANGE 
GRASSES 


By B. C. THARP 


This is a book of value to anyone dealimg with grassland pro- 
blems. In non-technical language. it covers those grasses which 
are important for soil coverage and grazing. It has been pre- 
pared in the belief that a summary of conditions currently 
prevailing on Texas grasslands will be a starting point for a 
broad program of conservation and improvement. Twenty-five 
species of primary importance are — illustrated by clear and 
accurate drawings. This book is the outgrowth of more than 
thirty tield $3.00 


vears of investigation in the 


At all bookstores 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS, Austin, Texas 
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Foxtail Johnson Objects 


Snag Posey is showin’ off a fancy 
seven-blade pocket knife he won as 
a prize at the pic social. He savs he 
got his wife at a pie social too, but 
she wasn’t no prize. 


Some of these days peace is gonna 
get talked plum to death. It ain’t 
as tough as the weather. 


I’m all riled up because | wasn’t 
told sooner about the RFC. It’s the 
duty of my Congressmen to keep citi- 
zens informed of such opportunities 
to better theirselves. 

x & 

You can’t keep a dog from chasin’ 
a school bus nor make a youngun 
do it. 

Once I did respond to the call of 
duty and consent to serve my country. 
Just once. The callers let me get lick- 
ed four times at one primary. 

If you really want to be remember- 

ed by people, buy on credit. 
** 

Most Squawberry Flat folks is a- 
bout half through layin’ up fuel for 
the winter. They've got the bottles 
filled and next they start on the wood- 
sheds. 

*x 

The thing that’s wrongest with 
America, for other people, is what's 
rightest for me. I’m allowed to live 
here. 


Our Squawberry College football 
team of amature amatures ain’t won 
a game this vear. For next season the 
alumneyes mean to line up a_ full 
string of profeshunal amatures. 


Some of our most pressin’ com- 
munity problems have just faded away. 
It's because nobody appointed com- 
mittees to work ‘em out. That always 
keeps problems alive unsolved. 


My nephew, Frogmoss Johnson, of- 
fered his services to his country in 
any capassity. Now the draft board 
that took him is in jail for conspeer- 
acv to throw the next war to the 
Rooshans. 

I sent away $5 aand got a fancy 
new chart from the Never-Fail 
Weather Forecast Service. It says the 
long ‘Texas wet cycle is about over 
and we're in for a drouth. 

x & 

First rule of safe drivin’ in Texas 
is never to cross a river while the 
wind’s up. If vou do you'll get sand 
blowed in your carburater. 

Sledge Wicup has got back his 
old-time religion since he found out 
that the only place to buy a good 
meal under cost is at a church bene- 
fit supper where the wimmen donates 
all the vittles. 

& 

It’s fall. Cottonwood trees is turn- 
in’ vellow and brown. But people is 
just as green as they was last spring. 

x * 


The tenderfoot that bought the 
Bar XX spread got ambishus when he 
saw a picture of the Mizoory mule 
that was grand champion at the 
American Roval. He told his  fore- 
man to buy a son or daughter of 
that mule, irregardless of cost. 


& 


Our parson says people hadn't 
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ought to talk at all unless they know 
something about their subject. If I 
was held down to a short list like 
that, I could do all mv talkin’ be- 
tween half past three and a quarter 
of four on February 29, every other 
leap vear. 
& 

The old-timers used to sav that all 
West Texas needed was water and 
good society. Since then we've drilled 
thousands of wells, built hundreds of 
dams and shot dozens of tenderfeet, 
but still the country ain’t no better 
off. 

* & 

Nope, I ain’t never been on the 
payroll of no guyverment agency. But 
I've sure got a parcel of ‘em on mine. 


My remarks on taxes, at the Farm 
Buro meetin’, ain’t gonna be printed 
in the Hardscrabble Clanon after all. 
They'll be in the Beaver Slide Bugle, 
a paper that’s already barred from the 
mails. 


rrr rrr 


RANGE TALK 


Leroy Spires, Jr., has sold all the 
livestock on his 20-section lease near 
Arden. The land is part of the old 
OH ‘Triangle Ranch. His 15-year 
lease has expired. 

To Roscoe Graham and Hubert 
Whitfield of San Angelo he sold 1,700 
head of two- and four-year-old ewes 
at $23 a head straight across; 1,200 
mixed Rambouillet lambs at 29 cents 
a pound; 700 Angora goats at $7 on 
the kids and $9 on the does; and 40 
Corriedale rams at $35 a head. These 
were delivered October 19. 

Previously Spires had sold a load 
of Hereford steer yearlings to Sam 
Jones of San Angelo at 33 cents a 
pound. The cattle averaged 652 
pounds per head. 

Spires sold his dry cows, heifers, 
cut back steers, and plain calves to 
Tony Wallace of San Angelo. Roy 
Harkey of San Angelo arranged all 
sales. 

The lease will go back to A. A. 


UNION MADE 


Lee 


Cowboy Pants 
& Jackets 


THE ONLY 
COWBOY 
PANTS 
WITH ALL 
THESE 
FEATURES! 


11-02. Cowboy 
nim 
® Branded Cow- 
hide Label 
© Scratch-Proof 
Hip Pockets 
© Sanforized 
run 
Money-Back 
Guarantee 
ladies’ & Boys’ 
sizes of 8-oz. 
Sonforized Denim 


THE H. D. LEE CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
South Bend. tnd. 

Trenton, N. J. 


Shrinkage. Not 
More Than 1% 
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Sugg, Jr. who will operate the land 
himself. Spires has purchased a ranch 
near Silver City, N. M. 


Colonial Company 


316 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Texas Buyer and Representative 


GEO. ALLISON 


319 Paint Rock Road SAN ANGELO, TEXAS Dial 7082-4 


Clay Holland of Alpine has _pur- 
chased a 2,700-acre stock farm 11 
miles north of Honev Grove in north- 
east ‘Texas. 

Holland and his son, Pat, will oper- 
ate the farm and will stock it with 
Angus cattle. ‘They expect to move to 
the new place as soon as the house 
is remodeled. 


Fowlkes Brothers of Marfa bought 
Holland’s Presidio County ranch July | 


first. 


The first in a series of statements telling the Story of Lamb" from producer to consumer 


Southwestern Representative 
JOE SKINNER, £5 So. Solano 


querque, N. M. 


BUT/IT TAKES A HEAP OF WORK 


TO MAKE IT PAY” 


Frank Stout, sheep rancher near Sheridan, 
Wyoming, has spent a lifetime producing lamb 
and wool for the market. “Back in 1917,” Frank 
said, “I tried cattle raising but after four years 
I knew I'd be happier and get along better with 
sheep. It helps to have something to sell twice 
a year...lambs in the fall... wool in the spring. 
Our flock of 2,500 ewes keeps me and the family 
busy the year ‘round plus two full-time men. 
During lambing and shearing season it takes 
twelve extra men to get every job done the right 
way at the right time. 

“It takes a lot of experience to learn how to 
handle sheep right... they don’t take care of 
themselves by any means. Another thing that’s 
important is to know your country. I was born 
here in 1887, just a few years after my father 
helped build the first railroad into Sheridan. 
Even after a lifetime in this section, the weather- 
man catches me off guard once in a while. A dry 
year can ruin you if you don’t carry a reserve 
feed supply. It’s a real problem to decide just 


The Stouts encourage Blanche which makes her 
especially proud to show her 4-H Club Blue Ribbons. 


when to move the flock into the mountains for 
summer grazing and when to bring them down 
to the valleys in the fall. 

“I've seen a big change in the quality of sheep 
being produced in this country and it’s sure a 
good thing. We're getting more wool from our 
ewe flock and selling heavier lambs at marketing 
time. After you have worked hard for a year and 
have a lot of money tied up, it helps to have a 
few extra pounds of wool and heavier lambs. 

“From my experience I think there should al- 
ways be a fairly good market for quality lambs 
and all the wool we can produce. If you stay 
with it, year after year, it will average out all 
right. I’ve enjoyed sheep ranching and have 
made a decent living for my family . . . but sheep 
raising is not an easy life, nor a way to get rich 
quick. My greatest satisfaction comes from the 
desire and ability of my son Bob to carry on the 
business that we have built up over the years.” 


MEAT PACKERS AND PROVISIONERS 


PULLING TOGETHER FOR 
GREATER STRENGTH 
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When you get up against a tough shipping 
problem just call your Santa Fe freight man... 
let him work it out and make it easier for you. 


F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Manager 


Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago, Ill. 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 
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Joe Austell Small 


Windies From the Ozarks 
THERE ARE: three tall ones I espec- 
ially like in Vance Randolph’s new 
book, “We Always Lie to Strangers.” 
One is about the bovs who threw 
bags of starch into crooked Ozark 
streams. Big fish swallowed the bags 
while our fishermen walked down to 
the first river bend. When the starch- 
ed fish came along, they were so 
stiff they couldn't make the turn and 
were casily harpooned. 

And there is Clarence Sharp, the 
resourceful duck hunter, who has a 
gun that kills so far up he has to 
put salt on the pellets to keep the 
birds from spoiling before they hit the 
ground. 

But my favorite, though, is the one 
about the old hunter who was asked 
what gauge shotgun he used. “Well,” 
he reflected, “I cain’t exactly call the 
number of it, but she’s a pretty big 
gun. Whenever it needs cleanin’, we 
just grease a groundhog and let him 
run through the barr’l!” 

What a Mistake 

I ran this one several years ago and 
have had so much comment on it, | 
think the thing deserves a repeat. It 
actually happened. 

It was at the height of deer season 


in Wisconsin. A fellow hit the dirt 
when a high-powered slug whined 
over his head. He lay tight until a 
red-coated female rushed up and asked 
breathlessly if he was hurt. 

“Really, I’m awfully sorry,” she ad- 
mitted. “I thought you were my hus- 
band!” 

Are You a Sportsman? 

Someone estimated once that only 
about five per cent of the so-called 
“sportsmen” of this nation are de- 
serving of the term in its true mean- 
ing. What would you have done in 
a situation similar to the following? 

State Game Ranger, L. E. Craw- 
ford, while checking dove hunting 
arcas near Lawton, Oklahoma, recent- 
lv came upon Attorney Charles Bled- 
soe and his 16-vear old son, Charles, 
Jr., of Lawton, repairing a damaged 
farm fence through which they had 
seen other hunters driving their auto- 
mobile a few moments before. 

Crawford learned that the attorney 
and his son had permission of the 
tarmer to hunt on his land, while the 
other hunters did not. The ranger also 
learned that Bledsoe always carries 
hammer, pliers, and staples to repair 
fences when he finds them damaged. 

“T didn’t want the farmer to think 
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KYLE WRIGHT BUILDS SUFFOLK FLOCK 


WOOL GROWERS 
CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 
CONSIGNMENT WAREHOUSE 

| LIVESTOCK LOANS 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Kyle Wright, Ingram, is shown with his Grand Champion ram of 
the Comal County Show at New Braunfels, topping the champions 
of other breeds including Delaine, Corriedale, Suffolk, Shropshire 
and Rambouillet. The ram, which had never been defeated, heads 
a flock of select ewes of Amie Real breeding and ‘Trans-Pecos Suffolk 
Ranch. A Trans-Pecos Suffolk Ranch bred ram, he is being bred to 
ten choice ‘T'rans-Pecos ewes recently purchased. 


Kyle, who is a 4-H Club boy under Guy Powell, County Agent, Kerr- 
ville, is feeding lambs for the shows and expects to participate in the 
fine wool, Suffolk-Cross and Corriedale-Cross classes. 

Kyle owns four registered quarter horses and has won several top 
awards in competitions the past season. A high scorer in district 4-H 
Club rifle shooting, he shoots to win — in sheep as well as all else. 
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we cut his fence.” Bledsoe said, “and 
thereby probably gain his condemna- 
tion of all hunters. Besides, I want 
my son to learn good sportsmanship 
and courtesy in the field.” 

“That act of good sportsmanship 
cost them their hunting that even- 
ing,” Crawford commented, “because 
it took them an hour to repair the 
damage the other hunters had done. 
But the Bledsoes will probably be 
welcome on that farm, and anywhere 
else they ask permission to hunt in 
the future.” 

Are you a real sportsman? 

Wise Words 

One of the best advertisements I 
ever read is the latest in the series of 
moderation ads put out by the Sea- 
gram-Distillers Corp. ‘““Whiskey and 
gunpower do not mix,” the ad cau- 
tions. “And no man can call himself 
a sportsman who fails to know and 
respect this fact.” 

George E. Mosley, Seagram Vice 
President in Charge of Advertising, 
said: “This ad, like all others in this 
series, is designated to impress upon 
everyone that the privilege of enjoy- 
ing the luxury of a drink carries with 
it a responsibility to our families, our 
friends, ourselves — in fact, to our 
very way of life. To the hunter, mod- 
eration means that he should drink 
only at the end of a hunting day.” 

Woods Fishing 

They do a lot of funny things in 
West Virginia, but this one takes the 
cake! 

Conservation Officer, Harrison 
Shobe of Grant County was asked to 
watch a suspicious-acting darky who 
was seen roaming the woods with rod 
and reel — but far from water. 

Officer Shobe trailed the colored 
lad on several occassions but nothing 
resembling a law violation came up 
until the fourth tip out. On that 
particular day, Shobe watched the boy 
cast out and reel in two prize pot- 
boilers before the cold hand of the 
law moved in to apprehend him. 

The bov was working with a worn 
old rod and reel. The weight was a 
rock, the bait a grain of corn. He 
would crouch in a nearby thicket, 
cast out into the farmer's barnvard, 
snare a fat hen and reel her in! 

What's in a Name? 

If you're a good enough marksman, 
you can kill a puma, brown tiger, 
cougar, catamount, silver lion, purple 
panther, mountain screamer, Ameri- 
can lion, and mountain lion all with 
one shot. No trick — these are just 
common names for a single animal, 
the felis concolor, generally known 
as mountain lion. 


Great Guns! 

For the past two weeks I have been 
drooling over a line of “dream guns” 
that are being introduced into this 
country by Flaig’s, of Millvale, Pa. 
hey are made in the Austrian moun- 
tains by old time masters at the gun- 
making art and are actually “dreams 
in steel.” The quality of these fine 
guns is almost unbelievable when you 
note the unusually reasonable prices. 
here is the famous over-under “For- 
ever Yours” shotgun, the full line of 
fine sporting rifles in all popular cali- 
bers, and the combination of shot- 
gun-rifle, double-rifle — the most un- 
usual line of fine guns you'll come 
across in a long, long time. If you'll 
drop a postal card to Flaig’s, Dept. 
WS, Millvale, Pa., they'll send you 
some beautifully illustrated folders on 
these quality guns. 
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COLEMAN CALF SALE 


SET FOR DECEMBER 5 


COLEMAN COUNTY has 
been noted for its fine livestock, par- 
ticularly Hereford cattle. Buyers of 
both polled and homed Herefords 
will be given an opportunity to ob- 
tain 63 of the choice cattle in the 
county at the first annual Coleman 
County Calf Sale, December 5. 

‘The sale will begin at 1 p. m. with 
Walter Britton, auctioneer, at the 
Coleman County Stock Show Barns 
at the Rodeo Grounds. Lunch will 
be available at the sale site. 

Cattle will be tested for ‘TB and 
Bangs. Some of the females are calf- 
hood vaccinated officially. A  veter- 
inarian will be available to assist with 
any problems of interstate shipping 
regulations. 

Trucks will be available for ship- 
ment of cattle anywhere. Coleman 
also has good rail connections for 
stock. Insurance will be available for 
any purchasers who desire it. 

Offerings from 25 of the county’s 
leading cattle breeders will be con- 
signed to the sale. 


The best alfalfa hay available now 
brings about $65 a ton. The lower 
grades are down from that figure. 


Through Heart Texas Commis- 
sion Co., Brady, Dick Winters sold 
400 good solid mouth ewes at $17 a 
head. Winters is a ranchman of the 
Brady vicinity. 

H. D. Griffith, co-owner of the 
Brady firm, commented that more.and 
more ewes were coming in as ranch- 
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normal infestation. 


122 Woodhull Drive 


Green Light Rat and Mouse Bait contains tested, == 
proven Warfarin! Each handy Green Light kit con- =—- 
tains four READY-TO-USE bait stations, sufficient for 


See Your 
Green Light Dealer 


men were forced to sell their founda- 
tion breeding stock because of the 
drouth. 


Another South Dakota ranch has 
been purchased by Miles Culwell of 
San Angelo. Culwell sold a ranch at 
Timberlake to A. E. Neal of San 
Angelo and Stanlev Mavfield of So- 
nora recently. 

The new ranch consists of 6,500 
acres of deeded land near Wakapala, 
S. D. and 25,000 acres of leased land 
on the Sioux Indian Standing Rock 
Reservation. 


ATTENTION CAR OWNERS! 


Firestone 


shires, 
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ite For PREMIUM LIST: W. L. JONES, SECRETARY-MANAGER 
r P.O. BOX 1746 e SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 


GOATS e SHEEP e SWINE 
HORSES e 


Prizes for Herefords, Polled Here- 
fords, Aberdeen-Angus, Brahmas 
ABBA and PAZA, Shorthorns, 
Brangus, Milking Shorthorns, Jer- 
seys, Holsteins, Rambouillets, De- 
laine Merinos, Corriedales, Shrop- 
Southdowns, 
Hampshires, Columbias, Angora 
Goats Type B and C, Swine 


OPEN and BOYS’ SHOWS 
. Fat Steers @ Fat Lambs 
Fat Swine Boys’ Dairy Show 
CUTTING HORSE CONTEST 
e QUARTER HORSE SHOW e 


Livestock Entries Close Dec. 15, 1951 
Horse Entries Close Feb. 15, 1952 


Separate Premium List for 
Livestock and Horses 


SAN ANTONIO 
LIVESTOCK 
EXPOSITION 
Feb. 15-24 


Suffolks, 


THE FASTEST-GROWING MAJOR LIVESTOCK SHOW 
IN AMERICA’S FASTEST-GROWING MAJOR CITY 
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Do Something for the Goat 


WILL GIVE you a surprise by mail- 
ing my Breeder Directory dues, on, or 
about time. 

Sorry to report no rain here, tho 
some sections nearby have received 
moisture enough to start grass and 
small grain to growing. 

I have planted 150 acres to oats, 
hoping that I might have some graz- 
ing for my lambs when they start 
coming about November 15 to 20, 
but chances are slim at present. 

Am feeding my weaned lambs, and 
will say they are the most uniform 
ones I have ever raised. Will have 
about 50 rams to offer next spring, 
and they promise to be good. There 


JOE B. BLAKENEY 


MMM 


BLAKENEY 


WOOL WAREHOUSE 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


WOOL - MOHAIR 


Best Wishes 
for the Holiday Season 


fore, there is no reason why the early 
bird should not again get the worm. 

Well, that’s enough sheep. Let's 
talk goat. Can’t you do one thing for 
the market, either the meat end, or 
the hair? I am sure to lose money, if 
you do not. Just paid too much last 
spring, when mohair was at its peak, 
is the only reason I can give. Here 
is why: — turned out 895 muttons on 
a shin-oak mountain where I had most 
of the brush bull-dozed. Had one case 
of worms from shearing to the next, 
and gathered 891 head. 

Incidentally, they sheared an aver 
age of 4.27 pounds per head, and the 
hair is stored at Lucius M. Stephens 


AL KRUEGER 


Soaacn's 


“IM 


time but 


nectingsA... 


JAKE” 

1951 CHAMPION AT EIGHT MAJOR SHOWS 
We express our sincere appreciation for 
the confidence of our customers and the 
nice business given us this season. 

| have nothing to sell at this 

. see me early 

next summer for your needs. 


H. C. NOELKE 


REGISTERED RAMBOUILLET & CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
Write or Call — SHEFFIELD, TEXAS — Phone 2732 


and Co., Warehouse, Lometa, wait- 
ing for a pretty good rise in the mar- 
ket. Eighty cents per will not go far 
on $15.00 muttons. Anyway, I had 
good luck with the goats. 
Looks like income tax will be a 
small item this time. 
Your friend, 
CLYDE GLIMP 
Lometa, ‘Texas 
PS. 
Say, let’s elect a new man for presi- 
dent in 752. 
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MORE GOATS IN 


CRANFILLS GAP AREA 
HUBERT B. VIERTEL, who has a 
registered Angora goat flock on his 
ranch some fifty miles west of Waco, 
predicts that next year this country 
will see a better than average kid crop 
and that the number of goats will in- 
crease in the area. Every ranchman 
and farmer seems to be interested in 
purchasing good Angora goats. 

Ranchmen in the Rocksprings area 
hold to a contrary view. “We had a 
small kid crop in 1951 and expect an 
even smaller one in 1952 all over this 
area,’ declares S. S. Shanklin, one of 
the Edwards County goat breeders 
and directors of the Texas Angora 
Goat Breeders Association. “The 
drouth is the cause.” 

An increase in production in the 
Cranfills Gap area will tend to par- 
tially off-set the expected decrease in 
the goat population in the Edwards 
Plateau area, alleviating a supply sit- 
uation which is already desperately 
short. Mr. Viertel pointed out during 
a visit to the magazine office recently 
that the demand for registered and 
even good grade bucks had been un- 
usual the past two years, with range 
bucks bringing around $45 to $50 
and registered Angoras from $75 up. 
The Viertels’ sales of bucks this vear 
included more than one hundred head 
of registered bucks and fifty head of 
registered does — about the best year 
that he has had in over forty vears 
that the Viertels have been in the 
registered Angora goat business. 


PROSPECT: DRY 


PROSPECTS are for a mean, dry 
winter in these parts with lots of 
feeding. 
Yours truly, 
CLAUDE HABY, 
Leakey, Texas 


FOR BETTER LAMBS 


AND MORE WOOL 
BUY TEXAS RAISED 
AND ACCLIMATED 


Corriedales 


FROM TEXAS BREEDERS 
For Breeders’ List Write 
W. M. ARNOLD 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Texas Corriedale 
Sheep Breeders 


Association 
BLANCO, TEXAS 


SHeep & Goat RAISER 


LAMBS SELL 


October 25, 1951 
THE CHERRY Canyon Ranch has 
just delivered to Cleve Jones of So- 
nora 800 mixed lambs and approxi- 
mately 600 mutton lambs. The mixed 
lambs at a price of 31c per pound and 
the mutton lambs at 30c. These 
lambs averaged 72'2 pounds. We 
also delivered approximately 550 aged 
ewes to Mr. Jones at a price of $14. 
Cherry Canyon Ranch also deliv- 
ered 195 Brahman steer vearlings to 
Jones Brothers of Sonora at a price of 
28c per pound. These steers averaged 
635 pounds delivered at Toyahvale. 
The Cherry Canyon Ranch is lo- 
cated southwest of Toyahvale in Jeff 
Davis County and is operated jointly 
by the Fred W. Shield family and the 
Thomas A. Morriss family, the fee 
ownership being in the Shield family. 
Mr. Thomas A. Morriss suggested that 
I send you this information. 
FRED W. SHIELD 
Milam Building 


San Antonio, Texas 
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LIKES TEXAS GOATMEN 


LAST FALL 1 was in your country. 
Went on out to Rocksprings, Texas 
at goat sale and show. I liked the 
Texas men. Seemed like home folks. 
Lot of Texas men are buying land in 
our country. Lot of Texas men live 
here. I believe Texas will run our 
our country instead of Russia. 
WAREN JOHNSON, 
Mavfield, Arkansas 
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FINE ARTICLE 


October 22, 1951 
I HAVE just read in your October is- 
sue an article entitled “All Synthetics 
for Chrysler.” 

This is a very fine article and if we, 
the wool farmers, do not do some- 
thing about these substitutes as they 
are called in California we will be out 
of the sheep business in a short time. 

I hope this article will be printed in 
all the sheep magazines in the United 
States. 

We 
much. 


enjoy your magazine very 
Very truly, 

FRANK W. NISSEN 
Esparot, California 


The Harold Bevans lease near Son- 
ora has been taken over by Johnnie 
Hamby. The land is a part of the 
old Wilson place, 25 miles southeast 
of Sonora. The lease has something 
over a vear to run. 

Hamby has purchased 1,000 sheep 
from Bevans. Most of the sheep were 
vearling muttons and have been con- 
tracted to A. E. Neal of San Angelo 
for November | delivery. Still on the 
Wilson ranch are 1,500 goats which 
were sold to Hamby. 


Wayne Chandler of San Angelo 
has purchased the 931-acre place of 
Wes Evans. The land located on 
Dove Creek is known as the Kirby 
Ranch. A good rock house, net fences 
and a half mile of river front are some 
of the improvements and advantages. 
Under cultivation are 77 acres, 30 of 


that number are irrigated. 

Evans purchased the land from L. 
S. Yates of Jacksboro about two years 
ago. 
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THURMOND & COMPANY, Inc. 
‘Top “Makens 


232 Summer Street 


Boston 10, Massachusetts 


Southwestern Representative 


LEONARD M. MURPHY 


JOHNSON CITY, TEXAS 


NICK’S Twin Mountain 
Package Store 


San Angelo, Texas 


Buy Your Christmas Whiskey at Wholesale 
Prices During December. We have decided 
to get back in the liquor business. 


We always have a bargain on 
Cedar Posts 


HOMER G. NICKEL 


THE CEDAR POST MAN 


7 Miles West of San Angelo on the Big Bend Trail 
Highway 67 Phone 73566 
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Easy, Sure, Bloodless Operation 
for Castrating and Docking Lambs 


0 and Castrating Calves. 


with MINOCK APPLI-CASTR 


The special Appli-Castr band is placed 
around the base of the five prongs. 


When hondles ore squeezed together 
the Appli-Castr bond rolls up to top of prongs 
and stretches to form a 134" dia. opening. 
The 5 prongs assure uniform stretching of 
band to form a circulor opening for easier, 


better application 


Pressing the thumb ejector releases the 
Appli-Castr bond ond the operation is com- 
pleted. Prongs remain in extended position 
for quick, easy removal of Appli-Castr without 


disturbing or injuriag the scrotum. 


The new Appli-Castr method of castration is considered most humane. 
It has many exclusive advantages...thumb ejector permits one hand 
operation, saves time, cuts labor costs; Appli-Castr band opens to a 
1%" dia. circle for easier, better application; these bands are especially 
treated, thus have the proper tension, stretch uniformly, are easily 
ejected, do not break, do not pop off the prongs. 


GUARANTEED against defects—will be repaired or replaced without charge. Accepted 
by many veterinarians. See Your Local Dealer or use coupon. 


RULE DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your FREE folder describing the new Appli-Castr. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


JOBBER OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 
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Better Be Prepared for 
Windmill Trouble 


ON SOME ranches the faithful wind- 
mill has been supplanted by the chug- 
ging gasoline engine or perhaps the 
swishing electric motor; vet the 
Southwest is filled with thousands of 
windmills turning furiously to bring 
water to thirsty livestock and humans. 

There is good authority to believe 
that ranchmen are due to experience 
considerable difficulty in the future 
in securing new windmills and repair 
parts. It is reported that some of the 
manufacturers of the most popular 
windmills have gone completely out 
of business, even in the manufacture 
of repair parts. ‘This is important to 
ranchmen. It is very advisable to 
check with local suppliers as to their 
stock of repair parts and replace any 
old or worn parts the mill might need. 
After the dealer's supply is exhausted 
the ranchman may find it impossible 
to repair the windmill except through 
expensive hand work at some foundry. 
A new mill may soon become almost 
impossible to buy except in the small- 
est sizes. 

Much of the trouble in the supply 
situation rests with the government 
in another of its senseless efforts to 
“protect” this nation’s economy. ‘The 
predicament of the ranchmen and the 
reason therefor is outlined competent- 
ly by Congressman O. C. Fisher, San 
Angelo, in his recent letter to Manley 
Fleischmann, Administrator National 
Production Authority: 

“My attention has been called to 
the fact that NPA plans to order a 
reduction in steel allocation for the 
manufacture of windmills. I am in- 
formed that the allocation will be 60 
per cent of what it was last vear. 

“I recognize, of course, that lim- 
| itations on non-military steel uses are 
necessary. I am sure some of the non- 
military allocations become more es- 
sential than others. 
“With regard to 


windmills, I 


Merry Christmas 


Los Angeles. 


Serving West Texas Since 1919 


Ranchmen drive hundred of miles to save money at Harrys. 


Harrys, the largest grocery store between Fort Worth and 


Serves the Choicest Foods at Lowest Prices. 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


should like to urge that most careful 
consideration be given the importance 
that windmills play in the production 
of food and fiber. That is particularly 
true in Texas and the Southwest 
where a large part of livestock produc- 
tion is dependent upon water produc- 
ed by the use of windmills. As vou 
know, there is a constant change go- 
ing on through division of the estates 
and disposal of land which necessi- 
tates the drilling of many new water 
wells in order to service new pastures 
with water for livestock. A good many 
of the older mills have to be repaired 
from time to time, and there are 
many essential repairs gomg on all the 
time. I have been informed that the 
reduced allocation will have adverse 
effect on new parts as well as the 
manufacture of new mills. 

“I pomt out further, that every 
windmill that is purchased and install- 
ed is in its nature an essential transac- 
tion. In other words, there is no in- 
clination to install a windmill as a 
luxury item, or unless it ty really neces- 
sary and essential in order to produce 
water for livestock. It is also true 
that comparatively little steel is neces- 
sarv in the manufacture of windmills. 

“As you of course know, the im- 
portance of production of livestock, 
which includes fiber from sheep and 
goats as well as meat from cattle and 
other animals, is highly essential dur- 
ing this emergency. 

“Therefore, I respectfully urge that 
a careful study be made of this and 
that in making allocations of the lim- 
ited amount of steel, the importance 
of windmills in the production of live- 
stock be kept in mind. Now, of all 
times, we need to encourage in every 
way possible the production of more 
and more meat and fiber. This is 
highly essential because of shortages 
and as the most effective means of 
coping with inflationary prices. 

“With best regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
O. C. FISHER.” 


The Whitakers, Bob Sr. and Bob, 
Jr. have again started production of 
their Everlasting Salter and Feeder. 
They were forced to quit operations 
some six months ago because of the 
steel shortage. They now have a new 
contract and are assured of enough 
steel to meet their requirements. 

The Whitakers, farmers by profes- 
sion, began making the troughs about 
two vears ago. They have a number 
of back orders vet to be filled. 


A 21-section Sterling County ranch 
has been leased by Dr. Earl Sellers of 
Abilene and Perry Matthews of Ster- 
ling City. Mrs. D. D. Parramore of 
Abilene owns the land 

Phihp Thompson of San Angelo 
leased the ranch for more than 20 
vears. He purchased two ranches in 
New Mexico and let the lease go. 
Matthews is a nephew of Thompson 
and for many vears was foreman of 
the ranch. 

The new partners are stocking the 
place with some 3,000 sheep and a 
few head of cattle. 
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Range Talk 
Right Now Is The Time | 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE OF FINE 
FRUIT TREES, PECAN TREES 
AND NURSERY STOCK 


New Braunfels 


Whitey Couch, a representative of 
| American Stores Co., Lincoln Pack- 
| ing Division of Pueblo, Colorado, is 
| making San Angelo his temporary 
| headquarters while he does some ex- 

tensive sheep buying. 

He put 4,000 lambs on feed at 
Mid-West Feed Yards the first week 
in November. 


Elmer D. Graves has purchased a 
433-acre stockfarm in Lampasas 
County. He has moved to the new 
place. He formerly ranched in 
Crockett County. 


Frank Waters of Houston has pur- 
chased the 10,000-acre ranch of Wil- 
liam P. Hoffman near Hillside, Colo- 
rado. The ranch, located in south 
central Colorado, is reported to have 
sold for $200,000. 

On the land is a lodge built of 
Canadian cedar logs. The house is 


Howard W. Locke, Mgr. 


P. O. Box 418 New Braunfels, Texas 


| 
Nursery & Floral Co. | 


GREATER! 


IS THE WORD FOR THE 1952 


Houston Stock Show 


JANUARY 30 — FEBRUARY 10 


MARKET SHOW — JANUARY 30 THRU FEBRUARY 3 
BREEDING SHOW — FEBRUARY 4 THRU FEBRUARY 10 


Breeding Beef Cattle — Dairy Cattle — Steers 
Breeding and Fat Swine — Breeding and Fat Sheep 
Market and Breeding Poultry — Breeding and Fat Rabbits 
Quarter and Cutting Horses 


ENTRIES CLOSE DECEMBER 15 


Separate Premium Lists for Livestock — Poultry — Horses and Rabbits 


For Premium Lists, Entry Cards, Or Other Information, Write 


John S$. Kuykendall 


LIVESTOCK MANAGER 


P. O. BOX 2371 ” HOUSTON, TEXAS 


SHEEP & Goat Raiser 


considered one of the show places of 
Wet Mountain Valley. 

Waters has other ranch holdings 
in Texas and Mexico. 


Tom Collins of San Angelo has se- 
cured a four-year lease on the Flint 
Estate Ranch 20 miles southwest of 
Sterling City on the Big Lake road. 

The tract includes 5,000 acres. 
Collins will get possession December 
1. He paid the former leasee, Mack 
Fairman of San Angelo, for the No- 
vember lease and began moving cat- 
tle and sheep on the ranch early in 
November. Collins’ ranch in Sterling 
County is just across the lane from 
the new lease. 


Warren Johnson, Angora _ goat 
breeder of Mayfield, Arkansas, writes 
the magazine that he has leased pas- 
ture to Joe Gardner of Roosevelt, 
Texas. Mr. Johnson also stated that 
Mr. Gardner had bought a place at 
Mayfield and one at Rogers, Arkan- 
sas; that he sold him some hay and 
is wintering around 60 cattle for him. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gardner and their son 
made the trip to Arkansas. 


Cary Mayfield, Waco recently pur- 
chased 50 head of Suffolk ewes from 
Harry Oberkampf of San Angelo at 
$50.00 per head. (Another classified 
advertisement paid off in the Sheep 
and Goat Raiser.) 

A 587-acre stockfarm in Lamar 
County has been purchased by Gor- 
don Grote of Mason for $15,000. 
Formerly under cultivation were 200 
acres of the land. That tract is now 
turned back into Bermuda and lespe- 
deza. The rest of the land is in na- 
tive pasture. 

Sixty-seven cows and calves have 
been grazing the land all year. Grote, 
a Hereford breeder, plans to move 
some of his cattle there, but does not 
contemplate moving there. He will 
continue to operate the Katemcy 
stockfarms. 


GILLESPIE FAIR PLANS 
INCLUDE LARGER ARENA 


STOCKHOLDERS of the Gillespie 
County Fairground have voted to en- 
large the judging arena and sales ring. 

A new arena will replace the pres- 
ent sales ring, erected as a temporary 
installation some years ago. A por- 
tion of the old building will be moved 
near the exhibition hall for use in 
housing exhibits. 

Elgin E. Heimann, president of the 
Fair, announced the following com- 
mittee appointments to adopt final 
plans and supervise construction: No- 
lan Althaus, Kurt Eckhardt, Gilbert 
Kaderli, Robert Dittman, Roy Wein- 
heimer, Walter Fuhrmann, John 
Evers, A. A. Welgehausen, Ferril 
Smith and County Agent C. A. 
Stone and Vocational Teacher Joe 
Tatum. 

The new building will cost approx- 
imately $4,000. Construction will be- 
gin at once, and the building is ex- 
pected to be completed by December 
6 when the first annual sale of the 
Hill Country Aberdeen-Angus Breed- 
ers will be conducted. 

Cost of the structure will be ab- 
solved by a percentage on all sales to 
be held in the arena. This agreement 
was reached between the fair associa- 
tion and the various organizations 
sponsoring the sales. 
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MOHAIR 


THE WEEK of November 15 Texas 
mohair prices climbed three cents a 
pound. This rise brought the price of 
adult hair to $1.10 and kid hair to 
$1.35, the highest prices of the cur- 
rent season. 

Jack ‘Taylor, Kerrville buver for the 
Boston firm of Forte, Dupee, Sawyer 
Co., purchased 100,000 pounds of 
mohair from the J. D. Varga Ware- 
house at the new prices. 


Louie Ragland, Junction represen- 
tative of R. P. Collins & Co., Boston, 
bought 25,000 pounds of hair from 
the Comfort Wool and Mohair Pool 
at $1.07 and $1.32 a pound. He also 
bought between 20,000 and 25,000 
pounds of mohair from Central Wool 
& Mohair Co., at Sweetwater for the 
same prices. 

C. J. Webre of San Angelo, repre 
sentative of Forte, Dupee, Sawyer 
bought a carload of mohair from the 
Sanderson warehouse of John T. Wil- 


liams. Prices on this purchase were 
$1.07 and $1.32 

There 1s believed to be a good ton 
nage of mohair still being held by 
growers in the country. An estimated 
4,500,000 to 5,000,000 pounds of fall 
mohair had been purchased by mid 
November and specialists in the field 
estimated that 300,000 to 400,000 
pounds was left unsold in the state. 


Please Mention This Magazine — 
When Answering Advertisements 


MEAT THROUGH THE AGES 


REPRINTED BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH “MEAT” MAGAZINE 
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OF THE EAST 
SES AFRICAN MASAI TRIBE EACH 
EAT AN AVERAGE OF THREE TO 
FOUR POUNOS OF MEAT A DAY! 
N 
e ~ 
\- 
S CITIZEN ATE HIS 


MEAT IN A COOKSHOP WHERE MINE HOST 
USUALLY KEPT FOUR SPITS TURNING ONE 
ATOP THE OTHER, EACH HOLDING FIVE OR 
SIX PIECES OF LAMB, PORK, BEEF, MUTTON 


LAW PASSED IN SCOTLAND IN THE |, 
1430'S FORBADE ANYONE UNDER THE! 
RANK OF "GENTLEMAN" To PARTAKE) 
OF BAKEO MEATS. | 


FAMED BRITISH SCIENTIST 


i. OF THE I7th CENTURY, 
s to TRIED PRESERVING A PUPPY BY IMMERS- 
nent ING ITS CARCASS IN SPIRITS OF WINE. 


HOTEL 


RANCHERS’ 
HEADQUARTERS 


Paso, Cexas 


R. MILLER, GEN'L MANAGER 
PAUL HARVEY, EXEC. VICE PRES. 


Border Collie Sheep Dogs 
* WILL DO THE WORK 
Of Two Ranch Hands 


* WONDERFUL PETS 
For Children 


* Smartest, Most Alert 
Alive! 


$50.00 either sex — a bargain 
at any price! 
PETERSON’S Stock Farm 
| KERRVILLE, TEXAS 


Name 


Address 
City and State 


OVER 5,000 LISTINGS 


Antique and Modern Arms. State 
wants and enclose a self - 
stamped envelope for a reply. 
BARLOW’S GUN SHOP 
5565 So. Howell Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 


your 


PHENOTHIAZINE 
EGULAR OR DRENCH GRADE 
STANDARD TOP QUALITY 

| 25 Ibs. 17.50, 50 Ibs. $33.00, 100 Ibs. $64.00 

150 ibs. $93.00, delivered 


Dealers write: 
LIVESTOCK CHEMICAL CO. 


| 3812 Division Grand Rapids 8, Mich. 
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FOR SALE 
A A Limited Number of 
hoff; | 


SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


GROWERS BUYERS 


Good 


Good Good 


for the livestock grower 
because the high prices 
are assured by competi- 
tion of many buyers. 


for the firm to be able to 
truthfully boast of an al- 
ways strong market. This 
market is a result of the 


for the buyers because 
of the large number and 
high quality of the 
animals brought to Pro- 


trust and patronage of ducers’. 
West Texas ranchmen 
and of the buyers’ head- 
SHEEP SALE quarters which we have CATTLE SALE 
EVERY TUESDAY over «pected of EVERY FRIDAY 
STARTING AT 11 A.M. ae STARTING AT 9 A.M. 


Our Thanks and Best Wishes to Both 


Buyers and Sellers! 


BALLINGER HIGHWAY DIAL 4145 SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Livestock Auction Co. 


Arthur Broome, Owner 
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A. W. Hilliard & Son 
Liquidate Wool Firm 


‘THE BOSTON wool firm of A. W. 
Hillard and Son is now in the pro- 
cess of being liquidated. Hilliard an- 
nounced a month ago through trade 
papers that the firm would cease busi- 
ness operations and make no further 
committments. 

Over a period of vears the Hillard 
firm has purchased many million 
pounds of wool and mohair in ‘Texas 
and the southwest. ‘Tom Richev of 
Lampasas and San Angelo has been 
the company representative in ‘Texas 
for many vears. Richey has extensive 
warchouse and ranch holdings. ‘The 


liquidation of the Hulliard interests 
will not effect the business interests 
of Richey. 

A committee of experienced wool 
men have been invited to review the 
wool stocks held by A. W. Hilliard 
and Son, Inc. to aid their unhurried 


and advantageous liquidation. Mem- 


bers of the committee include Ken 
neth W. Marriner of Winslow Bros. 
and Smith, chairman; Spencer A. Mil- 
ler of Spencer A. Miller Co., Inc.; 
Oswald F. Meyer of South African 
Trading Co., Inc. and Robert Reiser 
of the Wool Distributing Corp. 


DORNEY COLUMBIA 


SALES IS NEW RECORD 


‘THE COLUMBIA sheep sale at the 
C. W. Domev ranch, Monte Vista, 
Colorado, October 29 brought an aver- 
age of $77 a head on a total of S01 
registered and purebred rams and 
ewes. 

The total sales amounted to $62, 
115. The top pen of five registered 
ewes brought $180 each. A pen of 
five yearling ewes was purchased at 
$175 each. 

This is believed to set a record 
high for Columbia sales. 


The feed mill at Artesia, N. M., 
belonging to C & M Ranch Co. of 
San Angelo burned the second weck 
in November. The cause of the fire 


is unknown. No one was in the plant 
at the time of the blaze. 

Claude Collins, Jr., of San Angelo 
said the extent of the damage was not 
known but that the $40,000 insurance 
carried on the mill would be about 
half enough to cover the loss. The 
plant was a total loss. 


Russell Hays, San Angelo livestock 
buver, purchased 248 Rambouillet- 
Corriedale crossbred lambs from F. E. 
Harrington at Water Vallev. 


‘The Fowlkes Brothers lambs aver- 
aged about 59 pounds this year. Rus- 
sell Hayes of San Angelo received 
4.100 head of the lambs at Casa 
Piedra from Gerald Nicks of Marfa. 
Among them were 3,000 muttons 
which went to Colorado and 1,100 
ewe lambs which were sent to the 
‘Texas plains. 
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Quality Service Dependability 


Cameron-Built 
HOMES 


ARE WELL-BUILT HOMES 


REMODELING *® ROOFS 
INSULATION 


Minnesota Quality Paint 
Fine Wallpaper 


2! 


Wm. CAMERON & CO. 


HOME OF COMPLETE BUILDING SERVICE 


BUZZARDS HEAD FOR THE LAST ROUNDUP 


Ed Wright of Mathis, Texas has perfected some buzzard traps 
which have effectively corralled a number of vultures in the Mathis 
vicinity. 

He placed three traps like the one pictured on the Wade ranch 
along the shores of Lake Corpus Christi and in five months de- 
stroyed 2,048 buzzards. In Wright's opinion the buzzards migrate 
from locality to locality and can easily carry foot and mouth disease 
from Mexico. He is in hopes that the Game and Fish Commission 
will encourage the use of these traps and supervise their operation. 
Wright further suggests that game wardens could operate them 
along with the ranchmen, and that even the Federal Predatory 
Animal Commission could be of assistance. 

Any ranchman interested in the specifications for the buzzard traps 
may obtain them by contacting Wright. He built his traps at a 
cost of $50 each. He uses the offals from his locker plant as bait 
and the picture is graphic description of his luck — 132 buzzards, 
a two day catch. 


The Answer to Your Float Problem 
Plasti-Pan For Your Water Troug 


TROUBLE FREE! RUST FREE! LASTS A LIFETIME 
These floats, designed by a practical ranchman, built of 
almost unbreakable polystyrene plastic which should with 
reasonable care last a life time. 
Size and shape perfected to eliminate damage and improper 
service due to chewing and pawing of livestock or corrosion 
and rust. Moss won't stick nor ice freeze to Plasti-Pan 
Tested and proved on thousands of water troughs 
Sizes 10-inch and 12-inch, also Spherical floats for high 
pressure systems. 
See your Dealer or Order Direct From 


THE PLASTI-PAN CO. 


P. O. Box 5391 Sonora, Texas 
Travis Glasscock E. T. Smith 
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SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


FORT WORTH --- YC 


LIVESTOCK LOANS 


We are prepared to give personal service and close 
loans without delay and with a minimum of detail 


Sheepmen---Cattlemen 


YOU ARE 


INVITED to discuss your 


financial requirements with our officers 


AGRICULTURAL-LIVESTOCK 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


1102 Burk Burnett Bldg. 


JNO. S. BROWN 
President 


JNO. C. 


BURNS 
Vice-President 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


E. FITZHUGH 
Secretary 


For Our Ad-- 
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COMMISSION CQ 


FORT WORTH 
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YOUR BEST BET! 
DEPENDABLE 


DAGGETT-KEEN COM. CO. 


FORT WORTH 


ESTABLISHED 1909 


BOB BRAMLETT 
Sheep Salesman 


CHAS. DAGGETT 
Cattle Salesman 


TO YOU, OUR FRIENDS 


With the coming of another yule season our thoughts turn to 


our many friends in the livestock industry. We are thankful 


for what you have done for us and in turn for the accomplish- 
ments we have been able to make in your behalf. 


Wishing You One and All 
A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 


Fort Worth Stockyards 


A Division of United Stockyards Corpn. 
Tune in for daily broadcasts of market news and information. 
WBAP “820,” 6:15 a. m., 9:35 a. m. and 2:06 p. m. 
WBAP “570,” 7:30 a. m. and 12:15 p. m. 


Fort Worth Market Active with 


Some Increase in Prices 
By Ted Gouldy 


PERHAPS ‘THE most encouraging 
item to develop as the November sea- 
son turns into the December month 
was a sale of some choice fat yearling 
wethers at Fort Worth that carned 
No. 2 pelts and topped at $25 per 
hundred on Friday, November 30th. 

While such a sale would ordinarily 
not be considered of earth shaking 
import, vet, in view of the collapse of 
the demand for fat yearlings in the 
last ten days of November caused by 
the new dollars and cents ceilings on 
lamb and mutton and the “tough” 
grading on yearling wethers it was 
very encouraging 

It appears that following the impo 
sition of the dollars and cents ceilings 
the meat graders got tough on year 
lings and in numerous bunches of 
vearlings that cost around $23, $24 
and $25 they graded a sizable number 
“old sheep.” Old sheep at the time 
having about a $12 to $14 live value, 
it is easy to see why the buyers got 
gun shy on yearling muttons. 

'eeder lambs trade perked up and 
as November went into history the 
good kinds of feeders were 50 cents 
to $1.00 higher and in better demand 
all the way around. Also there was 
more inquiry at Fort Worth for stock- 
cr ewes. 

Numereous sales of sheep and 
lambs indicative of the season’s prices 
were recorded at Fort Worth includ- 
ed the string of fat lambs sold here 
by W. Y. Benge, Jr. of Dryden, Texas. 
These lambs at 80 to 85 pounds sold 
at $30. Ault and Conaway of Tom 
Green County sold a string of shom 
lambs at $29.50 that averaged 81 Ibs. 
George Reeves of Pecos County sold 
a load of 78-pound wooled lambs for 
$26.00. 

Extreme top for the late November 
market was set on some choice and 
prime shorn lambs with No. 1 or 
fall shorn pelts from W. C. Bradshaw 
of Artesia, N. M. These lambs aver- 
aged 107 pounds at $30.50. Another 
New Mexico shipper to Fort Worth 
was W. 'T. Cardy and Son from Ros- 
well with some fresh peeled lambs at 
$28 and old ewes at $10.75. 

Rudolph Eisen, Hamilton County, 
had some fat clipped lambs at 73 
pounds at $29. Leon Land and Cattle 
Co., of Pecos, had some fat shorn 
lambs at $29 and some old ewes at 
$11. Alfred Seiler, Hamilton, cashed 
138 clipped lambs of 85 pounds at 
S30. 

H. H. Caldwell, Lovington, N. M., 
had some 8l-pound shorn lambs at 
$28 and Ellis Whitney of Roswell, 
N. M. had some 97-pound clippers at 
$29. Werner Bros., Runnels County, 
had a load of 93-pound clipped lambs 


at $29. Ed Reynolds of Yeso, N. M., 
sold some old bucks at $12.50 and 
some old ewes at $13. 

EK. W. Murray, Melvin, had $24 
stocker lambs and old ewes at $10.50. 
Another shipment from Melvin came 
from James Normand, who had some 
old ewes at $11 and some 66-pound 
lambs at $25. N. L. Lawrence of Cole- 
man, had some burry stocker lambs 
at 76 pounds at $22.50, and L. C. 
Anderson of Voss sold some 52-pound 
stocker lambs at $23. 

M. L. Boyd of Fisk marketed some 
fat vearlings at $20 and some yearlings 
and old wethers at $16. C. D. Parmer 
of Santa Anna had some 68-pound 
stocker lambs at $24. E. T. Sullivan 
of Fort Stockton sold some 88-pound 
canner ewes at $11.50. 

Vernon Miller of Gail had some 
55-pound canner ewes at $11.50. 
Ralph Duncan of Coleman had some 
6+-pound stocker lambs at $24. 

Fred Mudge of Junction cashed 
some 73-pound canner ewes at $12. 
O. V. West of Paint Rock, also sold 
some canners at $12 that weighed 88 
pounds. Johnson Bros., Oplin, had 
some 87-pound canners at $11.50. 


James Norris of Lea County, N. M. 
had some lambs with only No, 3 skins 
at $29. 


There was a vast improvement in 
the cattle market as the new month 
of December got under way. Both the 
stocker and the slaugther outlets were 
broadening and prices jumped 50 
cents to $1.00 on most kinds and 
some spots were $2.00 to $3.00 above 
the low time the third week in No- 
vember. 


Highest sale of stocker calves was 
+5 head sold for G. A. McClung of 
Johnson County. These calves weigh- 
ed 560 pounds and brought $45 per 
hundred. They were handpicked and 
the buver Marion Moat of Ohio in- 
tends to make show cattle of them. 
$11,308.50 for 45 calves makes a nice 
sized check! 

Lots of old cows from the bigger 
ranches are coming in and among 
these was a load of 1,118-pound cows, 
from Millard and Scharbauer Eidson 
from Lovington, N. M., that brought 
$26. Pitchfork Land and Cattle Co., 
had some 1,019-pound cows, about 
two loads, at $26.50 and two loads 
of canners at $40 pounds at $19. The 
S. B. Burnett Estate from King 
County had two loads of canners at 
$21 and load lots of fat cows at $23, 
$24 and $25. Mrs. G. S. Bradshaw of 
McCulloch County had a load of hard 
canners at $19.25, and Perry Brad- 
shaw had some at $19.50 and some 
calves at $30. 
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CMR LOGICAL MARKET 


Increasing Wool Income 
Through Better Breeding 


By Jack B. T 


ALL SHEEPMEN have one objective 
in common — each is primarily in- 
terested in how many dollars he can 
get from his sheep operation. A great 
many factors influence the profit pro- 
ducing capacity of a flock; and, 
though the individual sheepmen can- 
not control all these factors, he can 
control the kind and quality of his 
breeding stock. 

The major portion of the American 
sheepman’s income is derived from 
his lamb crop, but wool is a_ vital 
part of his total gross. Improvement 
of the quantity and quality of the 
wool clip offers our sheepman more 
opportunity for increasing his net in- 
come than any other phase of his 
management practices. The number 
ef sheep a unit will carry is limited 
by the available forage, but the aver- 
age flock is a long way from the prac- 
tical limits of quantity and quality. 
A good ewe requires no more feed 
than a poor producer; yet, the net 
income from a good ewe is much 
greater. 

That the average American sheep- 
man is still far down the ladder in 
wool production is brought out em- 
phatically in recent U.S.D.A. reports. 
In 1946 the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration purchased virtually the entire 
domestic wool clip, and records on 
this purchase have made data possi- 
ble that was previously unavailable. 
This report, ‘““The Domestic Wool 
Clip”, June 1951, brings out some 
facts that are rather shocking to the 
more progressive sheepmen and others 
interested in the industry. The data 
was obtained from the appraisal com- 
mittees of experienced woolmen us- 
ing visual methods in general use by 
the wool trade, and includes the clip 


aylor 


staple lengths, 
and other per 


by grade, by states, 
shrinkages, discounts, 
tinent information. 

Surveys on the 1950 clip by region 
indicate there is probably no great 
change in grade distribution from the 
1946 clip. It is reasonable to suppose, 
however, that sheepmen have made 
some progress in increasing staple 
length and pounds of clean wool since 
1946. 

The grade distribution of wool in 
the United States is interesting. Of 
the total 289,453,981 pounds produc- 
ed in 1946, 52.5% was fine wool; 
15.8% was half blood; 15.5% was 
three-eights blood; 9.9% was quarter 
blood; 0.9% was low  cne-quarter 
blood; 0.3 was common and braid; 
and 5.1% was off-wools. The off- 
wools were not necessarily wools of 
poor quality but were mixed lots sold 
ungraded. About two thirds of the 
U. S. production was from the west 
em area, commonly referred to as the 
1] western States and Texas. Since 
some 69% of the wool produced in 
these states is fine wool, it is inter- 
esting to examine the fine wool in 
this area for staple length. 

A striking thing about this table 
is the very small per cent of fine wool 
sheep that shear strictly staple wool. 
Even disregarding the some 19 mil- 
lion pounds of Texas fall and eight 
months wool, the very high per cent 
of short staple wool is almost astound- 
ing. Staple length is very important, 
not only for the premium prices us- 
ually expected, but because greater 
staple length is usually associated with 
more pounds of clean wool. 

On August 7, 1951, the U.S.D.A. 
estimated that the 1951 wool clip 
would average 8.23 pounds per fleece 


THE FINE WOOL CLIP IN THE WESTERN STATES 
BY STAPLE LENGTH — 1946 


3 § 
Texas 69,666,146 64,855,359 
Calif. 22,158,313 9,904,274 
Mont 19,549.978 11,283,107 
Wyo. 19,429,078 12,525,021 
Colo. 13,665,444 6,514.37] 
N. Mex. 10,964,561 10,005,176 
Utah 10,235,287 
Idaho 9,925,466 1,594,621 
Ore. 6.775,590 2,312,065 
Nev. 4.157.443 3,708,819 
Wash. 2.557.840 862,319 
Ariz. 2,029,366 
Totals 191,453,981 131,871,905 
U. S. 289,263,496 151,989,036 


| | | ee; 
| | | | 8 
93.1 0.2 29.6 65.4 4.8 
44.7 143 813 44 
57.7 0.1 75.0 23.1 1.8 
64.5 53.9 42.1 1.9 
47.7 22.1 64.2 13.7 
91.2 0.3 2.8 
61.4 38.7 58.5 2.8 
16.0 31.2 62.2 6.6 
34.1 28.2 68.6 3.2 
89.2 38.5 60.1 1.4 
33.7 1.9 32.5 60.3 5.3 
85.7 40.8 55.1 4.1 
68.9 0.34 34.3 61.0 4.3 
52.5 3.8 33.9 58.1 4.2 


in the grease. The ten-vear average is 
eight pounds, which shows that sheep 
men have added almost a fourth of 
a pound of wool by better breeding, 
selection and culling. 

This increase mav have been even 
greater except for unusually hght 
shrinking clips in drought stricken 
areas. The point here. however, is 
that the average American sheep 
shears less than + pounds of clean 
wool per year. 

\ recent report by the Texas Ex 
penment Station shows that longer 
staple fine wool sheep generally shear 
more wool. From 1948 through 1950, 
some 20,000 fine wool fleeces on 17 
different ranches in the Edwards 
Plateau were graded at the shearing 
pens. It was found that fine staple 
fleeces averaged pounds: fine 
French combing fleeces averaged 7.2 
pounds; and fine clothing fleeces av 
eraged 6.3 pounds. In this area length 
of staple has been emphasized and 
progress is shown by the fact that of 
2.7 million pounds graded: 50% was 
fine staple (22-342 inches); 30% was 
fine French combing (2-2)2 inches); 
10% was fine clothing (1¥2-2"2 inch 
es); and 10% was tags and chppings. 

The Ram Progeny Tests at the 


Texas, have also shown that. sire 
groups above average in clean wool 
production are generally above aver- 
age in staple length. Of course body 
size or weight, density of covering, 
and belly wool are important consid 
erations in clean wool production. 

The individual sheepman is mainly 
interested in how his income may be 
affected by improving quality and 
quantity of his fleeces. The P. M. A. 
estimate (none sold) of clean, graded, 
territory wool in Boston for the week 
ending October 5, was as follows: fine 
combing (staple) average $1.90; fine 
Fmech combing — $1.80; half-blood 
combing — $1.70; half-blood French 
combing $1.60; and three-eighths 
blood combing $1.50. For these 
average prices, if a sheepman has short 
staple ewes shearing + pounds clean 
wool, he could increase his income 
+0c per ewe by increasing his staple 
length one class. If he has coarser 
than fine wool, he could increase his 
income SOc per sheep by “fining-up” 
his wool one grade. The difference 
would probably be even more under 
ictual market conditions since these 
are only average figures. 

Ihe greatest increase is obtained 
by increasing the amount of wool pro- 


Ranch Experiment Station, Sonora, (Continued on page 71) 
J. B. YOUNG C. C. MARRETT 
President Sec’y-Treas. 
C. ALLEN G. HADLEY 


Vice-President 


1888 


Time Tried, Seasoned Salesmanship 


Vice-President 


1951 


Complete in All Depart 


strength, and friendliness. 


PLEAS RYAN — Cattle 


BEN LOTSPEICH — Cattle 
CHARLEY HADLEY — Cattle 


ré 


OUR SLOGAN: To build a business that will never know completion; 
to efficiently serve every person with whom we have relations; to 
create a personality that will always be known for fairness, honesty, 


NATIONAL LIVESTOCK 
COMMISSION CO. 


FORT WORTH 
BILL FEW — Cattle 
EVERETT COOPER — 
GEO. JONES — Sheep and Hogs 


Sheep, Goats, Cattle, Hogs 


Sheep and Hogs 


FORT WORTH 
F. C. Farmer 
Chas. Prindle 


JOHN CLAY CO. 


BUYING & SELLING 
10 MARKETS 


SAN ANGELO 
Amos Womble 


W. Y. FARRELL 
Res. Phone 
MArket-3401 


TELEPHONES: 
Office MArket-1660 
Yard MArket-1584 


FARRELL & JOHNSON 


— ORDER BUYERS 
FEEDER SHEEP -- BREEDING SHEEP -- FAT SHEEP 


Room 104, Livestock Exchange Bldg. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Wm. J. JOHNSON 
Res. Phone 
NOrthcliff-2178 
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TOPS! 


A member of our firm is in charge of each department 
assisted by experienced salesmen for all classes of live- 
stock who give each shipment, whether large or small, 
their very best attention. 


CONTINUOUS SERVICE SINCE 1893 


Sroca Yases -Saw Awvouro, Taxas 
Office Phone F-2434 or C-6331 


Sheep and Goat Salesmen, T. T. (Bill) REYNOLDS, 952J2 Bandera 
3LENN KOTHMANN, F-8056; DRISKEL KOTHMANN, P-26473 


te 
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COMPLETELY AND CONTINUOUSLY 
AIR CONDITIONED 


UNION LIVE STOCK COMM. CO. 


UNION STOCKYARDS — SAN ANTONIO 


A growing concern on a 
growing market. We solicit 
your livestock business. 


DELMA FLUITT LONZO BROCKMAN 
Garfield 0707 Garfield 3368 


CONSIGN YOUR SHIPMENTS TO 


A LIVE SELLING ORGANIZATION 


% WITH YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
x COMPLETE SALES FORCE AND FACILITIES 
% ALERT TO YOUR BEST INTERESTS 


REMEMBER Tug 


TELEPHONES: 
FANNIN 5367 
CATHEDRAL 6331 
LONG DIST. 408 


LIVESTOCK COMMISSION CO. 


EXCHANGE BUILDING - UNION STOCK YARDS - SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 
ARTHUR DUNBAR IN CHARGE OF SHEEP AND GOAT SALES 
HOME PHONE: KENWOOD 0646 


SAN ANTONIO 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


Sheep and Goats Sell Lower 


TEXAS SHEEP and goat prices con 
tinued to decline in early November 
but the loss was not as sharp as in 
October, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Production 
and Marketing Administration. 

Losses of $1 per 100 pounds were 
common throughout the list but some 
sales were off as much as $2 and $3. 
Ihe wave of declining prices was not 
restricted to sheep and goat trade. All 
classes of cattle sold around $1 to $2 
lower for the month at San Anotnio 
and Ft. Worth. Butcher hogs and 
sows fell about 50 cents. Feeder pigs 
held steady with October's close at 
Ft. Worth but took a $1 drop at 
San Antonio. 

The decline in sheep and goat 
prices in Texas this month came in 
the face of smaller marketings. Of- 
ferings of sheep and lambs during No- 
vember were sharply lower than the 
unusually large runs of the past few 
months. However, receipts ran con- 
siderably larger than a vear ago. 

Sheep and lamb marketings at San 
Antonio and Ft. Worth through Nov. 
19 totaled about 30,600 head. This 
compares with some 73,700 for the 
same period in October and with only 
14,400 a year ago. Of this month’s 
receipts, some 24,800 head were vard- 
ed at Ft. Worth. Over half of these 
were aged sheep. Slaughter and feed- 
cr lambs made up the balance. 

Developments during late October 
indicate that more sheep and lambs 
will be fed for the winter and spring 
markets than the low number fed last 
season. USDA’s Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics reported that increas- 
ed feeding is expected in the Corn 
Belt, Colorado and California but 
wheat pasture feeding in Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Texas will be reduced 
sharply. 

Late October rains improved pros- 
pects for grazing in Texas and wheat 
fields may be ready to carry some 
lambs this month. However, a large 
portion of lambs originally scheduled 
tor wheat pasture grazing were forced 
out by the drought and the supply of 
feeder lambs is somewhat limited. 
Also, more ewe lambs are being held 
back for replacement purposes. 

Pricewise, slaughter lambs and 
yearlings looked about $1 per 100 
pounds lower than at the close of 
October trade. Buyers have tended to 
pay substantial premiums for high- 
vielding choice and prime lambs, and 
in many cases, shorn lambs have out 


OPEN PUBLIC COMPETITIVE MARKETING 
IS THE LIFE OF TRADE 
VITAL TO THE LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY 


UNION STOCK YARDS SAN ANTONIO 


sold offerings of the same grades car- 
rving a normal seasonal growth of 
wool. Also, demand for shorn lambs 
has been stimulated by the favorable 
relationship of dressed lamb to wool 
prices. 

Choice 5l-pound fall shorn lambs 
brought $30 at Ft. Worth on Nov. 
19. Good and choice shorn offerings 
with No. | pelts made $28. Yearlings 
were in light supply. 

At San Antonio, a few choice lambs 
realized $28 while utility grades re- 
turned $24 to $25. Most cull lambs 
and vearlings crossed the scales in a 
$14 to $17 range 

Slaughter ewes lost $1 at both 
vards. Bulk of cull and utility ewes 
cleared Ft. Worth at $10 to $11.50 
but a few sold as low as $9.50. San 
Antonio paid $13 for utility grade 
wooled ewes and $9.50 for culls. 
Some utility wethers with No. 2 pelts 
realized $15 at San Antonio. 

Wooled feeder lambs generally 
stood around $1 per 100 pounds low- 
er for the month in Texas but shorn 
feeders showed little, if any, change. 
Ft. Worth cleared feeder lambs at $22 
to $25.50 with the latter price for 
shorn lots. Common stockers took a 
$2 to $3 loss and sold at $17 to $20. 
By Nov. 19, medium to good wooled 
feeder lambs brought $20 to $21 at 
San Antonio and shorn feeders earned 
$16 to $19. Breeding ewes were 
scarce, but a few sales of solid mouth 
offerings in the Alamo City returned 
$12 to $15 — or $1 more than Octo- 
ber’s closing price. 

Goat values followed the sheep and 
lamb trend in San Antonio this 
month. Despite smaller receipts, 
prices fell $1.25 per 100 pounds on 
mature goats and $1 to $3 on stocker 
kinds. Kid goats looked 50c to $1.50 
per head lower. 

Marketings of some 71 hundred 
goats at San Antonio through Nov. 19 
ran sharply below the 18 thousand 
head offered during the same period 
in October, but were well above the 
23 hundred a vear ago. 

By Nov. 19, medium 90-pound 
Spanish type goats reached $12.75 per 
100 pounds at San Antonio. Bulk of 
cull and common Angoras sold at 
$8.75 to $9.50. A few stocker tvpe 
Angoras went back to the country at 
$10.50. Most kid goats brought $6 
to $7 a head. 


rr 


John C. White, State Agriculture 
Commissioner, testified in behalf of 
the state’s stockmen at the freight 
rates injunction hearing in Austin, Oc- 
tober 11. 

In his opinion the drouth is the 
worst in 25 vears. He declared that 
Texas lost “three years seed crops in 
grass anad that thousands of cattle 
have been prematurely hauled to the 
vards” because of the drouth con- 
ditions. 
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GATEWAY SOUTHWEST 


Synthetics Hold Down Prices 
Says Collins & Aikman Head 


ALBERT R. JUBE, president of Col- 
lins & Aikman Corporation, noted 
that “it is 40 years since the first 
man-made fibre was introduced to the 
public.”” Mr. Jube commented further 
in a feature story written for NEA 
that it has taken most of that time to 
have synthetic fibres become accepted. 

“It has taken nearly that long, too,” 
he continued, “‘for the public to real- 
ize the important job synthetics have 
~— to help and strengthen natural fi- 
bres, to serve as a balance wheel in 
the supply and demand picture; and 
to realize that synthetic fibres are not 
substitutes, but especially created fi- 
bres to fulfil needs no natural fibre 
can possibly meet.” 

Parts of Mr. Jube’s story are quoted 
below: 

“It has taken a lot of teaching, a 
lot of actual experience on the part 
of the consumer, but that goal has 
been reached. 

“Back in 1911, when rayon, the first 
synthetic fibre was introduced, the 
consumer had for generations been 
used to just four materials; wool and 
cotton for most uses; for a few spec- 
ial uses, silk and linen. 

“Introducing anything else was al- 
most like heresy, and inevitably rayon 
came to be considered a ‘‘substitute”’, 
rather than accepted on its own stand- 
ard, 

“It took vears to overcome that 
prejudice on the part of the consumer, 
but it was overcome, and rayon to- 
day is accepted in preference to other 
fibres in a multitude of uses. We now 
use it in varying mixtures with almost 
all of our upholstery. 

“Viscose rayon has proved a boon 
to tire manufacturers, giving tires 
strength which natural fibres could 
not give. Acetate rayons are especially 
good for women’s wear, men’s wear, 
draperies, and other textiles where a 
soft, warm fee] is important. 

‘The need for strength found in the 
animal fibre — wool, silk, and mohair 
— spurred research work toward a syn- 
thetic fibre with all those qualities 
and some special ones — and nylon 
was the result. 

“Acceptance of nylon was immedi- 
ate and enthusiastic. In fields like 
stockings, for example, it replaced silk 
quickly, and did a better job. Its great 
strength and elasticity lend themselves 
to many uses, but sometimes only 
after a lot of research and experimen- 
tation. 

“In case of nylon for upholstery, 
our own company spent almost three 
million dollars in the development of 
Nylon Candalon fabrics for automo- 
bile seats and furniture, and its ac- 
ceptance, likewise, was almost immed- 
late. 

“In fact, the pendulum today is 
The magic 


swinging the other way. 


name of nylon has tempted many 
manufacturers to offer the new fibres 
in items without sufficient research 
to determine if they offer improve- 
ment over tested fibres; or if they 
also present hinderances which in 
some cases outweigh the advantages. 

“The danger today, then, is to be 
sure the public does not come to 
look upon manufactured fibres as 
magic ones which can do anything 
and everything. 

“They cannot, and aren’t intended 
to preform miricles; but they can do 
things, in many cases, which natural 
fibres could not do. And, most im- 
portant, the prospect of blending syn- 
thetic and natural fibres, to gain the 
best from each, is what holds a bright 
future. 


“More and more synthetic fibres 


| Drop postal card for our price list on 


| pasture seed from 1 Ib. lots up, de- 
| livered anywhere in Texas. 


| 
_BUFFEL 
“PILCA BUTTA” DRY LAND ALFALFA 
| HARDING GRASS 
| SIDE OATS GRAMA 
| SLENDER GRAMA 


INDIAN GRASS MIXTURE WITH 
BLUE STEM 


BOEKS, LEHMANN, WEEPING AND 
SAND LOVE GRASSES 
BLUE PANIC 
BUFFALO GRASS 
CANADA WILD RYE 
OREGON RYE 
DALLIS GRASS 
JOHNSON GRASS 
TEXAS WINTER GRASS 
BERMUDA GRASS, ETC 
Our Slogan: 

“More grazing pasture per acre” 
Inquiries cordially invited 
Pasture Grass ” Specialists 

P. O. BOX 527 
“SAN ANTONIO 6 


You Are Always 
Welcome! 


Visit our store and make 
it a place of rest. . . use 
our phones . . . park your 
| cat at any nearby park- 
} ing place . . . present the 
| 


parking ticket for our 
O.K., without cost to you. 


KING 
| Furniture Co. 


205-207 W. Commerce 
San Antonio, Texas 


are being 
duction is increasing 
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AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR DAD 
The Album of Gunfighters 
De Luxe Edition, 256 pages, _ inches. 
Contains photographs and sketches of between 
Fs and 400 famous outlaws, desperadoes, 
frontier characters, Texas Rangers, VU. S 
Marshals. A book you will be proud to possess. 
Price $10.00 per copy. Edition limited, so send 
your order now to 


ROSE & HUNTER, Bandera, Tex. 


Please Mention This Magazine — 
When Answering Advertisements 


E. G. Pope, Manager 
Phone 48 Hondo 


When Shipping Your Livestock To The 
San Antonio Market 


PHONES G-9021 and C-6331 
Walker Jordan, Sheep and Goat Salesman 


consign to CASSIDY— 
reliable 
firm with many 


an old 


years experience 


in every department 


LONG DISTANCE 408 
Phone G-2529 


Kallison's Christmas Specials! 


12-PIECE PUNCH BOWL SET WITH LOVELY 


IVY DESIGN AND GOLD 


POSTPAID 


Unusually lovely! 
Looks expensive, but 


look at that price! 


Wory plastic han- 
dies and never- 
rust stainless steel 


3-Pc. Stainless Steel Carving Set 


49 » POSTPAID 


send me . peach! 
bewl sets at $2.95 pach andé 


carving sete at $1.49] 


‘ RESS... 
Order by mail from Kallison's . . . Satisfaction Guaranteed 


KALLISON’S 


In the 


————Folled Herefords 


“There’s nothing old-fashioned about the Menger but the 
hospitality. The new, completely air-conditioned addition brings 


you every modern comfort in a richly historical setting. 


In the 


guest rooms, the Colonial Dining Room, the new coffee shop, the 
patios, and the old Menger Bar, you'll find the same charms and 
individuality that made the Menger famous.” 


AN AFFILIATED NATIONAL 


HOTEL 


| CASSIDY COMMISSION COMPANY 
ig 
~ 
4 
j 
| | 
| 
4 
HOTEL 
_MENGER 
f 
it 
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NOW IN SECOND PRINTING 


“Most Practical Grass 
Book Published!” 


GUE ISSCYS 


AL AML A 


BY B. W. ALLRED 
Edited By H. M. Phillips 


The first printing sold out in less than six months! Now 
available, this practical, easy to read book, written for the 
ranchman who wants more GRASS has proved its merit. 

A must for the ranchman’s library. Unexcelled for FFA and 
4-H Club grass study and contests. An accepted text by 
state veterans schools, Texas A and M College range classes, 
Sul Ross College, San Angelo College and many others. 


A Perfect Christmas Gift! 
for ranchman or ranch boy 
Price $5.00 Per Copy Postpaid 


Please Send Check or Money Order 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 

SHEEP & GOAT RAISER 

HOTEL CACTUS BLDG. 

SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 

Please Mail Copies of 

Practical Grassland Management to 


= Name 

E Address = 
= City State = 
Sit 


VAL VERDE COUNTY 


SHOW DATE SET 


THE VAL VERDE County lamb 
show will be held February 9, 1952, 
according to Henry Mills, Jr., chair- 
man of the show. Vestel Askew, So- 
nora, is fat lamb judge and Leo Rich- 
ardson, Iraan, is breeding Rambouillet 
judge. The combined FFA and 4-H 
Club show will feature some 40 head 
of breeding sheep and 175 head of 
fat muttons. 

Mr. Mills reports that the Val 
Verde County show is always one of 
the largest and most — in 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


the state and the quality of its breed- 
ing sheep is especially noteworthy. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH WAS 


EARLY WOOL PRODUCER 
QUEEN ELIZABETH of England 
constantly prodded her subjects to re- 
mind them that their empire’s wealth 
was founded on the golden fleece of 
sheep. 

She required all subjects to swear 
allegiance to the kingdom by kneeling 
upon a wool sack and all judges to sit 
upon a wool sack. 


. WINTER! 


THE 


; friendly Ayers Feed dealer is just around the corner, too, ready to” 
supply you with Ayers Supreme Range Cubes. When wintry winds blow and 
range vegetation is skimpy, you'll be glad you can aig just around the corner 


your feed shed and take out fresh, palatable and 


'— Ayers Supreme Range Cubes. 
During cold weather, look to 
as well Nas your bucks a 


yellow corn, whole oats, rolled bar- 


_ ley, wheat bran, soybean meal, cot- 
‘tonseed meal, molasses and min- 
eras. Order Both Ayers Supreme 


SLATON, TEXAS 


PLEASE SEND INFORMATION CHECKE 
AYERS RANGE CUBES = 


SUPREMO 


MAY NEED _ TONS 


HAVE SALESMAN CALL 


RAY C. AYERS AND SON INC. 


et 


oe 
FOR INFORMATIO 
CLIP AND MAIL 
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And there were in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the fields, keeping watch over their flock 


by night.” 


Sheep raising for the products of meat and fiber is 
one of the oldest occupations in the world. Today, 
with a history of thousands of years, it is still one 
of the most important and most essential vocations. 
Sheep by reason of their gentleness form a_pictur- 
que symbol of religion — of Peace on Earth, Good 


Will to Men — 


So it is that we extend to you — through the med- 
ium of your own industry — warmest wishes for the 


Christmas Season. 


The banks of the southwest have grown hand in hand 


with the sheep industry. This fine relationship has grown in- 


to friendship which has carried from one generation to an- 


other. We are proud of the confidence of the livestock in- 


dustry which has learned to rely upon the efficiency, friend- 


liness and alertness of the local bank. 


BIG LAKE STATE BANK, Big Lake 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, Brady 
DEL RIO NATIONAL BANK, Del Rio 


FIRST COLEMAN NATIONAL BANK, 
Coleman 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Sonora 


FIRST STATE BANK, Uvalde 
OZONA NATIONAL BANK, Ozona 
PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK, Lampasas 


SAN ANGELO NATIONAL BANK, 
San Angelo 


SANDERSON STATE BANK, Sanderson 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Eldorado 


THE PECOS COUNTY STATE BANK, 
Fort Stockton 


MEMBERS FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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THE FIRM known as San Angelo 
Die Casting and Manufacturing Com- 
pany was founded on a nut sheller in 
1947. The late Charles L. Harless, 
Raymond V. Hart, C. L. Harless, Jr., 
and C. E. (Buba) Brown, Jr., formed 
a partnership four years ago in order 
to begin the manufacture of the York 
Nut Sheller. In 1949, they produced 
97,000 nut shellers. The inspiration 
for the sheller was a lopped off pair 
of pliers. 

The market San Angelo Die Cast- 
ing Co. is cultivating is the manufac- 
ture of aluminum products better 
adapted to die casting than to other 
types of production. 

Many people have good ideas about 
practical innovations in their particu- 
lar field, but have no knowledge about 
the manner in which they should pro- 
ceed to secure royalty rights and pro- 
vide for the manufacture and sale. 

The story of the “Easy Stop” hack 
amore is just such a case — where a 
trainer of horses knew what was need- 
ed in the horse field to simplify the 
handling of colts. Pine Johnson, fore- 
man and trainer for Paul Waggoner’s 
3D’s Stock Farm, Arlington, Texas, 
developed what was known as the 
“Pine Johnson” hackamore. His idea 
was for use in training young horses. 

L. P. Bloodworth, Jr., of Sonora 
told Brown about the hackamore and 
kept asking him to build him a “Pine 
Johnson.” At the plant they worked 
on the design, made it more simple, 
lighter weight, vet still as effective. 

“Proof of the pudding is in the 
cating,” and the results speak for 
themselves. ‘This hackamore, now 
called the “Easy Stop,” has been on 
the market since July and as of No- 
vember 24 the manufacturers had sold 
7,553 of them. This product is prov- 
ing so successful that trainers con- 
tinue to use the “Easy Stop” even 
after the horse has been broken. They 
find that they have control of the 
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Inventors’ Friend 
In Aluminum 


horse at all tunes with the use of a 
very light rein 

Distributors for the product are: 
Colorado Saddlery and Ruwart, Den- 
ver, M. L. Leddy and Southwestern 
Salt & Supply, San Angelo; Tex-Tan, 
Yoakum. 

This form of hackamore has actu- 
ally been on the market for years, but 
ranchmen have not liked it because 
of the extreme weight and cruelty. 
This type formerly was made in a 
blacksmith shop. The new design is 
firm and vet will not injure the horse. 
The metal part is made from alumi- 
num and the entire hackamore, head 
stall and all, weighs less than one 
pound. 

The company also makes leather 
goods. H. R. Mayes, a well-known 
West ‘Texas cowboy, does all the 
leather plaiting. At the present time, 
San Angelo Die Casting Company is 
turning out ‘Easy Stops,” horse shoe 
gun racks, nut shellers and aluminum 
nut bowls. 

To quote a recent story on the 
plant: “The firm’s die casting ma- 
chine has surprising ability.” It is 
capable of shooting up to a two-pound 
casting item. Primarily designed for 
a large run of casting, production 
costs reduce when the quantity in- 
creases, 

The operator pours molten metal 
into the machine and the mechanism 
torces it into the dies at 7,000 pounds 
per square inch. A pyrometer tells 
the temperature of the metal in the 
melting pot and is an automatic regu- 
lator of the heat. It keeps the metal 
within five degrees of the desired 
temperature. The aluminum is pour- 
ed at about 1,200 degrees. 

If vou have a potential “Easy Stop” 
tucked away in vour barn or under 
vour Stetson — it might be worth your 
while to see what part die casting 
could play in its wholesale manufac- 
ture. 


LEATHERWORK -— All cutting, stitching and punching of leather 
for the hackamores is done at the plant, 51 E. Avenue A, San 
Angelo. H. R. Mayes, a well-known West Texas cowboy, does all 


the plaitting for the nose bands. 


MANUFACTURERS -— C. L. Harless, Jr., Raymond V. Hart and 
C. E. (Buba) Brown, Jr., are partners in the firm of San Angelo 
Die Casting and Mfg. Co. Hart and Brown are shown here exam- 


ining one of the “Easy Stops.” 


DIE CASTING — When the “Easy Stop” castings are complete 
they weigh only three ounces because the aluminum used in the 
bosal is light. This die casting machine is capable of turning out 
about 100 castings an hour. Over 7,500 of these hackamores have 


been sold in five months. 


INVENTOR — Pine Johnson, foreman and trainer for Paul Wag- 
goner’s 3D Stock Farm, Arlington, ‘Texas, invented the “Easy Stop” 
because he saw the need of a firm yet kind hackamore for training 
young horses and for handling all horses. 
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Synthetics 


(Continued from page 67 


In 1911, ravon had a million pounds 
production. ‘Today, it has a quarter 
billion. 

“Dvynel is another new synthetic 
fibre that promises much, especially 
for clothing, pile fabncs, and such 
uses. 

“Dacron, stronger even than nylon, 
may prove the ideal fibre for men’s 
wear. 

“Saran is a heavy duty fibre good 
for industrial fabrics. 

“Vicara, soft and as warm as wool, 
with special blending qualities, may 
fit in places. 

“Many more are on their way 
from laboratones all over the country. 
Most of them will have special quali- 
ties of their own, perhaps complete 
cnough for a wide range of uses in 
themselves. 

“The general feeling, however, is 
that no matter what particular quali- 
ties each synthetic has, its best use is 
bound to come in a blending with 
others, natural or synthetic, so that 
the best qualities of all of them can 
be utilized. 

“The upholstery industry is also 
aware of another advantage which 
synthetics offer them — and that is a 
stabilizing influence on runaway costs 
of raw material. 

“Within the past vear the rug in- 
dustry, by using synthetics, has found 
this to be true, and public acceptance 
has been much better than was expect- 
cd. 

“In fact, synthetics, whenever they 
are introduced, have a habit of gain- 
ing in popularity, provided the public 
is appraised of their true qualities.” 


Better Breeding 


(Continued from page 65) 


duced. If a rancher has a flock of 
fine wool ewes averaging + pounds 
of clean staple wool and through 
breeding selection and culling could 
increase the flock to 5 pounds per 
head, he would get $1.90 more per 
fleece. Many sheepmen figure it will 
take the entire lamb crop to pay all 
expenses, leaving the wool clip as net 
income. In this case the 4-pound ewe 
would net $7.60 and the 5-pound ewe 
$9.50. This is a 25% increase in net 
income to the sheepman. 

The only way a sheepman can in- 
crease the wool production of his 
flock is by use of rams that are better 
than his ewes, saving the best ewe 
lambs and culling the poor producers. 
The rate of progress depends on how 
much better the rams are than the 
ewes and the skill of the individual 
in selection and culling. 

This brings up the age old prob- 
lem of how much is a good ram 
worth? Again the Sonora Ram Prog- 
eny Test results show that productive 
ability of individuals and sire groups 
vary a great deal within all breeds. 
In these tests sire groups have differ- 
ed as much as 3 pounds of clean wool 
and individuals as much as 5.7 


pounds. It is logical to assume that 
a ram producing 5.7 pounds more 
clean wool] than another would trans- 
mit at least one more pound to his 
offspring. Using the better ram, sup 
pose that 10 ewe lambs are saved per 
vear for + breeding seasons, and cach 
of these ewes is shorn 6 times. ‘Then 
10 x 4+ x 6 equals 240 pounds of 
clean wool advantage in using the 
better ram. At the previously stated 
price ($1.90) for fine staple wool, a 
breeder could afford to pay $456.00 
more for the better ram. 

A few vears ago, it was not uncom- 
mon for a whole warehouse full of 
wool to sell the same day at the same 
price. There was little incentive for 
sheepmen to improve their wool qual- 
itv under these conditions. In fact, 
pounds was the first consideration re- 
gardless of grade, staple or shrink. ‘To- 
dav the bulk of the wool is sold on 
its individual merits and the betetr 
quality clips vield greater returns to 
the grower. Many woolmen credit 
the government program with mater- 
ially aiding this movement. With 
this practice in effect and becoming 
stronger each year, sheepmen are be 
coming more aware of the need to 
improve the quality of their clips. 


Green Proud of Unusual Trophies 


IRAVELING thousands of miles 
and spending some weeks of the hard 
est hunting imaginable has garnered 
Ira Green, stock medicme man of 
San Angelo, a group of trophies rarely 
seen together even in famous muse 
ums. It is said that only aght hunters 
in the world have killed rams of all 
four of the wild specie of sheep. Last 
vear Mr. Green added the fourth to 
become one of the select group 

These sheep are rare and with the 
exception of the Desert sheep of Mex- 
ico graze the inhospitable snow-cov- 
cred slopes of the northlands. 

The Desert sheep (left), now vir- 
tually extinct, was killed more than 
two hundred miles from the nearest 
water hole. It exists on the scant des 
ert shrubs and the moist pulp furnish 
cd by the hardy saguaro which the 
sheep bruises with its horn. This 
sheep was killed in 1939 and weighed 
approximately 175 pounds. 


The center trophy is the head of 
1 Rocky Mountain Big Hom, once 
numerous but now a rare trophy. It 
was killed in the Ghost River Range 
of mountains in Alberta, Canada im 
1948. It weighed approximately 300 
pounds 


The Stone sheep trophy is Mr. 
Green's favorite, probably because it 
is one of the finest trophies of its 
kind and most difficult to find. It 
took seven hours of cautious stalking 
to get the job done. The Stone is a 
blue-gray sheep and this big ram 
weighed around 375 pounds when 
killed in British Columbia. 

Ihe Dall sheep trophy (bottom 
left) is pure white in fleece. These 
sheep are scarce and they are hard to 
see on the snowy mountainside. The 
ram, which weighed over 325 pounds, 
was killed north of White Horse in 
the Yukon Territory, also in 1950. 

Each of these sheep was killed by 
1 single shot from Green’s Winches 
ter 30-06, with the exception of the 
smaller ram (bottom right). This 
sheep, a domestic ram, according to 
tnends of Mr. Green, was killed by 
Green on the Vie Pierce range near 
Ozona with one shot from a syringe 
loaded with the famous Ira Green 
stomach and tape worm drench. 


Whatever the origin of this sheep 
ind its death, it is a trophy which 
gives a fair comparison of the head 
of a domestic sheep and those of its 
vild cousins. 
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The RANCH HOME 


and News of Woman’s Auxiliary 


At State Meeting 


Mrs. W. B. Wilson Elected President 


Of Woman’s Auxiliary 


WOMEN VOTE TO DISCONTINUE 
MAKE IT YOURSELF WITH WOOL 


Official Minutes, Woman’s Auxiliary, 
T. S. & G. R. A. State Convention, 
El Paso, Texas, November 5-7, 1951 


FIRST of the fourth 
quarterly mecting of the Woman's 
Auxiliary of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association met in the 
Garden Room, Hotel Paso Del Norte, 
November 6, 1951. ‘The meeting was 
called to order by the president, Mrs. 
R. L. Walker of Fort Stockton. 

The address of welcome was given 
by Mrs. Woody Wilson of E] Paso; 
followed by the response given by 
Mrs. L. J. Wardlaw of Fort Worth. 

Miss Jeannene Thompson of 
Ozona, Wool and Mohair Shepherd- 
ess of ‘Texas, sang “One Alone,” from 
the Desert Song, and “Make Believe” 
from Show Boat, accompanied on the 
piano by Mrs. E. S. Maver of Sonora. 

The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were read and approved. 

\ telegram was read from Mrs. J. 
W. Vance, expressing her best wishes 
for a successful meeting and regret 
ting that she could not be present. 


sess1on 


Officers gave their yearly reports. 
Mrs. W. B. Wilson’s plan for next 
vear's wool program was read by Miss 
Suc Flanagan. The secretary’s report 
was made by Mrs. Frank Fulk. Mrs. 
Leo Richardson of Iraan stated in her 
treasurer's report that the Auxiliary 
had a balance of $1,783.54. 

The nominating committee submit- 
ted the following slate for 1952. offi- 
cers 


\irs. W. B. Wilson, 


President 


San Angelo. 

First Vice-President Mrs. E. S. 
Maver, Sonora. 

Second Vice-President Mrs. R. 


P. Smith, Comfort. 

being no further business, 
the meeting adjourned for a coke 
party in the Garden Room. Mrs. 
Frank Fulk and Mrs. R. L. Walker 


were hostesses. 


There 


The second session of the state 
onvention met in the Garden Room, 


Hotel Paso Del Norte, November 7 


1951, following a coffee given by Mrs. 


Worth Evans. The meeting was call 
ed to order by the president, Mrs. R. 
L. Walker. 

The minutes of the 
ion were read and approved. 

\liss Sue Flanagan stated that the 


pres IOUS Ses 


MRS. W. B. WILSON 


men’s organization was willing to 
help the Auxiliary when it decided 
on a definite wool promotion plan. 

Mrs. Savers Farmer moved to dis 
continue the contest and to appoimt 
a committee to investigate the new 
plans and, with the consent of the 
Advisory Board, have the power to 
carrv them out. 

After a thorough discussion, the 
motion was seconded, and carried. 

A report of the resolutions commit- 
tee was read by Mrs. Marsh Lea, 
thanking the El Paso citizens for an 
enjovable convention. 

The nominating committee submit- 
ted the following candidates: 

Mrs. W. B. Wilson 


President - 


First. Vice-President Mrs. E. S. 
Maver. 
Second Vice-President Mrs. R. 


P. Smith. 

Mrs. Ray Wyatt moved that the 
nominating committee’s slate be ac 
cepted by acclamation. ‘The motion 
was seconded and carried. 

Mrs. R. L. Walker welcomed the 
1952 officers and Mrs. W. B. Wilson 
took the chair after a few words of 
acceptance. 

Mis. Walker moved that the Aux 
iliary send the new president to the 
National Convention in Portland, 


Oregon, December 4-7. ‘The motion 
was seconded and carried. 

Mrs. H. H. Saenger moved that a 
telegram be sent to Mrs. J. W. Vance, 
expressing the Auxiliary’s regrets for 
her absence at the state convention 
and also. pledging the Auxilhiary’s 
wholehearted support of and confi- 
dence in her leadership as National 
president. ‘The motion was seconded 
and _ carried. 

Mrs. Worth Evans moved that the 
question dealing with a board of direc- 


SHEEP & RAISER 
tors be an open subject for discussion. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 

A discussion followed and the mat- 
ter was closed in favor of Article VIII 
in the constitution and by-laws. 

Mrs. H. C. Noelke moved that 
Mrs. Sayers Farmer's name be placed 
on the honorary president list. The 
motion was seconded and carried. 

There being no further business, 
the meeting was adjourned. 


Louise M. Fulk, Secretary. 


President’s Report for 


THE FOLLOWING report on the 
vear’s work of the Woman's Auxiliary 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association gives me a fecling of deep 
satisfaction of a vear’s work well done. 

At the National Wool Growers 
Convention in Casper, Wyoming, in 
December, I represented ‘Texas at all 
sessions of the National Auxiliary. In 
the “Sew It Yourself With Wool” 
stvle show our junior girl won first 
place on her suit. ‘The Wool Bureau 
awarded second place on the essav, 
“Why I like to sew with wool,” to 
a ‘Texas girl, and our “Queen of the 
Woolies” representative received a 
prize. Armour & Co. presented sec- 
ond prize to us for publicity. ‘The 
highlight of the convention was when 
of the Auxiliary of the National Wool 
a ‘Texas woman was elected President 
Growers Association. We are very 
proud of Mrs. J. W. Vance of Cole- 
man. 

Mrs. G. A. Glimp of Burnet went 
to A.&M. College to the annual +-H 
Dress Review to present to the girl 
with the winning wool garment an 
award from the Auxiliary. 

The Auxiliary presented the “Sew 
It Yourself with Wool and Mohair” 


stvle show at the State Wool and Mo- 
hair Festival at Kerrville, October 5. 
First place awards were hundred-dol 
lar war bonds; second place, fifty dol- 
lar war bonds; third place, twenty-five 
dollar war bonds, and the grand 
award prize winners will receive a trip 
to Portland, Oregon, to represent 
lexas at the National Auxiliary Style 
show, Miss Jeannene ‘Thompson of 
Ozona, one of the grand award win- 
ners, was crowned “Wool and Mohair 
Shepherdess of Texas” and reigned 
over the festival. One hundred girls 
competed in this contest and every 
girl not receiving a prize was given a 
skirt length of wool. Mrs. W. B. 
Wilson, San Angelo, State Wool Pro- 
motion Chairman; Mrs. Hondo 
Crouch, Stvle Show Director, and the 
Hill Country Chapter of the Auxiliary 
deserve the credit for the success of 
this affair. 

I want to especially commend Mrs. 
Edwin Maver, chairman of Legisla- 
tion, on her work in getting the gov- 
cmor to designate the first week in 
October as “Wool and Mohair 
Week” in ‘Texas. This tvpe of pub- 
hicitv should be of great value to the 
association. Several woolen stvle 


CLAY AND MRS. WORTH EVANS — Mrs. Worth Evans and 
her son, Clay, of Fort Davis, were photographed in the hotel coffee 
shop during the convention. Mrs. Evans was program chairman 


for the women’s arrangements. 


honors at the Pecos Rodeo. 


Clay recently took all the top 
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shows were held during this week — 
Fort Stockton Lions Club had a spe- 
cial program on Wool — and I was 
guest speaker. 

‘The Auxiliary had three quarterly 
meetings; Bandera in March, Lampas- 
as in June, and Brackettville in Sep- 
tember. ‘These meetings were most 
enjovable and well attended. 

Each officer, each chairman, and 
cach member of the auxiliary has per- 
formed her duty and been very co- 
operative. ‘The area chapters have all 
worked very hard. And the Auxiliary 
would like to express thanks to Mr. 
Frank Roddic, Mr. Ernest Wilhaims 
and the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association for all they have done. 


Mrs. R. L. Walker, President 


rr 


HILL COUNTRY CHAPTER 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


A YEAR is almost gone since I took 
office as President for the Hill Coun- 
try Chapter of the Woman's Auxil- 
iary of the TS&GRA. I expressed the 
hope last December that our Chapter 
might increase its) membership from 
the then 67 to 100. We now have 
119 members and I am proud of each 
and every one of them. It shows that 
interest in our work has increased 
greatly and has helped us achieve 
what we set out to do for the vear. 

With the State Stvle Show for the 
“Make It Yourself With Wool and 
Mohair” sewing contest being held in 
Kerrville during the Wool and Mo- 
hair Festival, we had an objective to 
fulfill. I would like to express my 
sincerest thanks to everyone who help- 
ed make the Stvle Show a success. 
The out-of-town ladies who were here 
and “pitched in” and helped 
with ever so many chores during judg- 
ing dav were so friendly and worked 
with us so diligently. The judges 
worked hard and long and did such 
splendid and impartial work on the 
garments to the delight of all of us. 
The splendid co-operation from all 
the local committees, clubs and store 
people was all anvone could ask for. 

The displays that were put in the 
Kerrville store windows by clubs and 
individuals were excellent and showed 
a lot of planning and thought to turn 
cut such worthwhile showings of 
woolen and mohair articles. 

‘To all my officers, a special thanks 
for the fine spirit of co-operation 
through the whole vear. Mav the of 
ficers for next vear find the same co- 
operation from each other that 1 r 
ceived from mine. 

Whatever sort of work the Chapter 
plans to undertake in the future, | 
teel that it will be accomplished be 
cause the members are aware of the 
fact that cach and everv one of us is 
interested in the promotion of wool 
and mohair and can depend on each 
one to do her part to obtain the re- 
sult we will be looking for. 

Thanks for the honor of having 
served as the 1951 President, and my 
sincerest wish is for the continued 
success and growth of the Chapter 
for vears to come. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Mrs. Scott Snodgrass. 


NEW OFFICERS AND PAST PRESIDENT — At the helm of the Woman's 
Auxiliary of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers during 1952 will be the following 
new officers and the immediate past president, who will serve on the Advisory 
Board. Standing left to right are Mrs. W. B. Wilson, San Angelo, president; Mrs. 
R. L. Walker, Fort Stockton, outgoing president; and Mrs. Emest Williams, San 
Angelo, parliamentarian. Seated left to right are: Mrs. E. S$. Mayer, Sonora, first 
vice-president; Mrs. R. P. Smith, Comfort, second vice-president; Mrs. Walter 
Pfluger, Eden, secretary; Mrs. Watt Reynolds, Kent, treasurer. 
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SERVING THE RANCH PEOPLE OF WEST TEXAS SINCE 1913 
WE CORDIALLY INVITE YOU TO OUR STORE 


San Angelo, Texas 
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The RANCH HOME 


(CONTINUED) 


Convention Entertainment 


ASIDE FROM the buffet and dance 


to which 


ranged for their enjoyment. 
Past-President’s Breakfast 

As is the custom each year, a presi- 
dent’s breakfast is held the first morn- 
ing of the convention. At this time 
the current problems and projects of 
the Auxiliary are taken up with these 
women whose knowledge and experi- 
ence would be valuable to the present 
officers. 

‘The hostess each year is a different 
past-president. Mrs. Sayers Farmer of 
Junction was hostess this year. Mrs. 
l'armer was president of the organiza- 
tion two years, 1943 and ’44. 

The centerpiece was a surrey pulled 
by miniature angora goats. The goats 
were covered with mohair from the 
Farmers’ F6 ranch. Individual place 
mats from the Farmer ranch were also 
used. Personalized napkin rings which 
served also as place cards were con- 
versation pieces. The rings, from 
Quebec, were French peasants with 


the women were invited, 
many other social functions were ar- 


movable heady. Names of the guests 
were burned on the rings. 

Special guest was Mrs. W. H. 
Steiwer, of Fossil, Oregon, wife of the 
president of the National Wool 
Growers Association. 

Popular Style Show 

An all wool style show was given for 
the Women’s Auxiliary by the Popu- 
lar Dry Goods Company of El Paso. 
Fashions tor everv figure to wear 
around the clock were shown to some 
100 women. Furs and formals were 
an important adjunct ot the presenta- 
tion. Mr. Edward Swartz, son of Al- 
bert Swartz. president of the com- 
pany, was commentator. 

Following the fashion revue, the 
women were guests of the Popular at 
a coffee there in the store. Mrs. R. 
L. Walker and Mrs. W. B. Wilson 
presided at the silver services. The 
table was appropriately decorated with 
china rams and clever ornaments in- 
dicative of the ranch industry. Cakes 
were baked in the form of lambs. 


Table Lamps 
Valet Stands 
Mirrors 

Fire Sets 
Bookcases 
Cedar Chests 
Rockers 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Sofas 

Curio Cabinets 
Cribs 

Toy Chests 
Secretaries 
Bedspreads 
Tea Carts 
Pictures 
Luggage Racks 
Card Tables 


Smokers 


Strollers 


Desks 
Carpets 


Give someth’ng for the HOME 


aN Enduring, Endearing Gifts — 


The Entire Family Will Enjoy 


GIFT LIST 


Coffee Tables 
Mattresses 
Cellarettes 


Lounge Chairs 


Auto Seats 
Juvenille Sets 
Dining Groups 
Breakfast Sets 
Wall Racks 

Throw Rugs 
Boudoir Chairs 
Telephone Benches 


Occasional Tables 
Record Cabinets 


Robert Massie Furniture Co. 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Bedroom Suites 
Kitchen Ranges 
High Chairs 
Musical Rockers 
Breakfronts 
Gun Cabinets 
Serving Tables 


Coke Party 

Mrs. R. L. Walker and Mrs. Frank 
l'ulk were co-hostesses at a coke party 
l'ucsday afternoon honoring the wom- 
cn of the Auxiliary. The party was 
held immediately after the first ses- 
sion of the group in the Garden 
Room of the Hotel Paso Del Norte. 

Mrs. Walker and Mrs. Fulk served 
as president and secretary, respective- 
lv, of the Auxiliary during 1951. 

Buffet Breakfast 

‘The following morning Mrs. Worth 
Evans of Fort Davis was hostess to a 
buffet breakfast for the Women’s 
Auxiliary in the Garden Room of the 
Hotel Paso Del Norte. A centerpiece 
of fall flowers adorned the serving 
table. The last meeting of the Aux- 
iliarv was held immediately after the 
breakfast in the Garden Room. 


MEET 

MRS. W. B. WILSON 

MRS. W. B. WILSON, newly elect- 
ed president of the Woman's Auxil- 
iary, TS&GRA, was Miss Mary Glov- 
cr until 1939. Born in Baird, Texas, 
Mary had Florence Nightingale ten- 
dencies and went into nurses train- 
ing soon after she finished school. 
She took her training at Hendricks 
Memorial Hospital, Abilene. 

From there she was sent to the 
Clinic-Hospital at San Angelo in 
1938. Soon after she became a San 
Angelo resident, Willie B. Wilson, a 
voung lawver and ranchman, was seri- 
ously injured in a car accident. Mary 
gave him first aid and his condition 
never got out of the “serious” stage, 
it only transferred from bodily injur- 
ics to affairs of the heart. Within a 
vear he and Mary were married. 

They have made San Angelo their 
permanent home since the end of the 
war, during which time Willie B. was 
stationed at various points in the 
country. Willic B. ranches in Pecos, 
om Green and Coke counties and 
has been a director of the Sheep and 
Goat Raisers for the past three vears. 

Three sons, Bill, nine; Duke, five, 
and Word B., three, keep the Wilson 
houschold moving. Mary takes care of 
it all with ease since she is still able 
to administer first aid. 
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JAKIE LANDERS NAMED 
TOP TEXAS 4-H BOY 


THE OUTSTANDING club 
boy in ‘Texas for 1951, from the stand- 
point of achievement, is Roger Q. 
(Jakie) Landers, Jr.. of Menard Coun- 
ty. 

Jakic will receive an artistic set of 
two miniature statues, which symbol- 
ize achievement, and his record will 
be submitted for judging on a nation- 
al basis. 


The 4-H Achievement program is 
sponsored by the President of the 
United States and the National Com- 
mittee on Boys and Girls club work, 
Chicago, Il. 

Jakie is the 19-year-old son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Roger Q. Landers, Sr. of 
Menard. A 1950 graduate of Menard 
High School, he is now a sophomore 
range management student at ‘Texas 
A. & M. College. 

In nine vears of +-H club work, he 
has won numerous honors. His dem- 
onstrations have included gardening, 
beef cattle, sheep, goats, soil conserva- 
tion and range management. 

At ‘Texas A. & M. College, Jakie 
was named the outstanding freshman 
student in the school of agriculture 
in 1951. 

R. E. Nolan, Menard County Agri- 
cultural Agent, supervised Jakie’s 4-H 
demonstrations. 


Sheep and Goat Show Premiums 
Announced for Fort Worth Show 


SINCE IN a large part of the South- 
west the raising of sheep and Angora 
goats is the chief livestock industry, 
the sheep and goat department of the 
Southwestern Exposition and Fat 
Stock Show, January 25 through Feb- 
ruary 3, is one of the best shows of 
the nation. Premiums offered total 
$5,355 (including $1,128 for the boys’ 
lamb show). December 10 is the 
deadline for livestock entries. 
Livestock Superintendent W. A. 
(Bill) King, who is also assistant man- 
ager of the Stock Show, states that 
the breeds of sheep exhibited will be 
Rambouillets, Delaine Merinos, 
Hampshires, Shropshires, Southdowns, 
Suffolks, Corriedales in the breeding 
classes and also (except Suffolks) in 
the fat wether lamb competition, plus 
crossbreds. From the winners in the 


open and boys’ show, the grand cham- 
pion lamb of the exposition will be 
chosen. 

Divisions also include exhibitor’s 
flock, pen of lambs and get-of-sire in 
cach of the breeding classes. 

Angoras are divided into B_ type, 
with a preponderance of flat mohair 
locks and C type, preponderance of 
ringlet or spiral mohair locks. Besides 
the competition for individual bucks 
and does, Angoras also will contest 
for breeder's flock and _ get-of-sire. 

Johnnie Vestal, Armour and Com- 
pany, Fort Worth, is superintendent 
of the sheep department, including 
the bovs’ lamb show, and _ assistant 
superintendents are Dr. W. G. 
Kammlade, Texas A & M, and Char- 
les Prindle, John Clav and Company, 
Fort Worth. 
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Fine Wool and Clippings 


The city feller was talking to his 
country cousin. 

“Nice bunch 
there.” 

“Not bunch; you mean herd.” 

“Heard what?” 

“Herd of cows.” 

“Sure, I've heard of cows.” 

“No, I mean a cow herd.” 

“What do I care if a cow heard? 
I never said anything to be ashamed 


of. 


Visitor (to host’s little daughter): 
“How do vou know it’s the first of 
the month, dear?” 

“Cause all Daddy’s letters have got 
front windows in them.” 


of cows vou have 


The trouble with secrets is that 
they are not worth keeping or too 
good to keep. 


Insurance Superintendent (suspi- 
ciously). “How did your husband hap- 
pen to die so soon after getting his 
life insured for such a large amount?” 

Widow: “He worked himself to 
death trving to pay the premiums.” 


A sailor stationed in the North re- 
turned to his base after spending a 
few wecks’ leave down in Texas. 

‘That slow Southern drawl is just 
right up my alley,” he told a friend 
in delight. 

“You ask a ‘Texas girl to kiss vou, 
and before she can say no, it’s too 
late!” 


‘I don't think I look 40, do you, 
dear?” 
“Why no.. 


. not any more.” 


The average man’s arm is 28 inches 
long. The average woman’s waist is 28 
inches around. You can’t beat Nature, 
can you? 


Mary: “I didn’t say ‘Yes’ to George 
the first time he proposed.” 

Jane: “Naturally not, dear. 
weren't there. We were alone.” 


You 


Rifle Instructor: “How come you 
got five bull’s-eves? The range is 800 
vards, but vour sights are set for +00 
vards.”” 

Mountaineer Rookie: “See that 
rock halfway down there? I'm bounc- 
ing them off that.” 


A Bell telephone service girl receiv- 
ed a call from an elderly lady with an 
unusual request. “My telephone 
cord,” said the old lady, “is too long. 
Would vou please pull it back at your 
end?” 


Middle age is when a man must 
keep fit as a fiddle or look like a bass 
viol. 


ASK FOR BANNER 
PRODUCTS 


“IT TASTES BETTER” 
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“What!” exclaimed the customer, 
“vou charge one dollar for a lamb 
chop here?” 

‘That's what we charge here,” as- 
sured the waiter, nonchalantly. 

“The restaurant across the street 
only charged seventy-five cents for a 
lamb chop,” informed the customer. 

“Then why don’t you eat in the 
restaurant across the street?” suggest- 
ed the waiter. 

“Thev're all out of lamb chops,” 
was the reply. 

“Listen, when we're out of lamb 
chops,” confided the waiter, “we only 
charge seventy-five cents, too!” 


Bankers don’t die — they just lose 
interest. 


There was a man who called a spade 
a spade — unit] he stumbled over one 
in the dark. 


No man likes to come home to a 
supper of cold shoulder and hot ton- 
gue. 


anta 


Christmas _ treasure. 


lovely lingerie and luxury linens . 
and teapots, red socks and bedsocks. Every- 
thing from a tiny token to a grand gesture. 
We're simply brimming over with Christ- 


A young lawver was met by a friend 
as he was carrying an armful of books 
into court. Said the friend, “I thought 
vou carried all the law in your head.” 

“I do,” said the voung  lawver, 
“these are for the judge.” 


Our New Bookkeeper: “She may 
not know a debit from a credit — but 
she certainly adds up.” 


A woman walked into a millinery 
shop and pointed out a hat in the 
window. “That red one with the 
feathers and berries,” she said. 
“Would vou take it of the window 
for me?” 

“Certainly, madam,” the clerk re- 
plied. “We'd be glad to.” 

“Thank vou verv much,” said the 
woman moving toward the exit. “The 
horrible thing bothers me everv time 
I pass.” 


“Lady,” said the traffic officer, “vou 
have no red light on vour car.” 

“T'll have vou know, officer,” she 
returned indignantly, “this isn’t that 
kind of a car!” 


A nag is a woman who has no 
horse sense 


Get out your shopping list. Put on your 
bonnet. Park the kids or bring them along. 
Santa’s hung his hat on our hat-rack and 
filled every inch of our cupboards with 
You'll find tasteful, 
gift-worthy selections on every counter and 
every rack. Fabulous furs and finery . . . 


. . tovs 


mas spirit and service. Come early 
come often. You'll find every shopping trip 
a joyful adventure in the friendly store 
where Santa hangs his hat. 
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“Anything unusual happen at lodge 
meeting last night, John?” asked the 
wife at breakfast. 

“Well, the boys were talking about 
being true to one’s wife,” replied John. 
“The president offered a red robe to 
any man who could stand up and 
truthfully say he’d never kissed any 
woman but his wife during his mar- 
ried life — and do you know, not a 
man stood up.” 

“Why didn’t you stand, John?” de- 
manded his wife. 

“Well, ah, you see,” stammered 
John, “you know I look like hell in 
red.” 


A conscience is what hurts when 
everything else feels so good. 
It’s necessary to get all the breaks 


now to break even. 


If a man does only what is required 
of him, he is a slave. If a man does 
more than is required of him, he is a 
free man. 

—A. W. Robertson 

He who would excel in the realm 
of thought must not tarry in the do- 
main of dollars. 


—Elbert Hubbard 
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Make this 
decision NOW 


@ Come in — now — and let us show 
you our large selection of the world’s 
most beautiful monuments — Rock 
ef Ages family monuments, famous 
for lasting loveliness. 


Look for this seal 
your Rock 
ment or marker, It iden. 
tifies Rock of Ages 
Monuments. 


In San Angelo 
ROBINSON MONUMENT 
COMPANY 
1114 West Avenue N 


PUBLICATIONS 


The New Mexico Stockman, published monthly 
at Albuquerque by the major livestock or- 
ganization of New Mexico. Read each 
month by owners of more than 90% of all 
livestock in New Mexico, and by thousands 
of livestock growers in Arizona, Colorado, 
Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas. Carries 80 to 
100 pages each issue, of news, views, pic- 
tures of men, events and animals. A horse 
department, too. Subscription $2.00 a year. 
Send yours today. NEW MEXICO STOCK- 
MAN, Box 616, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Guanine, in Bee Culture, a wonderful 64-page 
illustrated magazine devoted entirely to 
beekeeping and its allied subjects. It has 
the largest number of readers of any bee- 
keeping magazine. Subscription price | year 
$2, 2 years $3, 3 years $4. Mail orders to 
— IN BEE CULTURE, Medina, 

lo. 


Sheep and Goat Raisers are invited to get ¥" 
quainted with the Fastest Growing Breed of 
Beef Cattle in America—ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
hornless, excellent rustlers, prolific, quick 
maturing, easy feeding market toppers. The 
demand for Aberdeen-Angus feeder calves 
far exceeds the supply. They are fast com- 
ing into the West and Southwest. Help your- 
self by growing these top show winners — 
Since 1900 the international grand cham- 
pion carcass has been Aberdeen-Angus. 
Free copies of the highly illustrated ABER- 
DEEN-ANGUS JOURNAL, Webster City, lowa, 
are available for the “asking. 


A Good Buy—of interest to the livestock in- 
dustry The AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUC- 
ER, 515 Cooper Building Denver Colorado 
Range problems, Association notes, Washing- 
ton items, market reports, and letters of 
comment from fellow ranchers. $2.00 a 
year, sample copy 20 cents. 


In Memoriam 


RAY BAUMGARDNER 


RAY BAUMGARDNER, 50, well- 
known West ‘Texas pilot was killed 
instantly November 6 when his plane 
crashed a half mile north of Gibbs 
Field, Fort Stockton. 

Baumgardner was probably the first 
pilot in the Southwest to shoot preda 
tory animals from the air. He had 
lived in Fort Stockton for 36 years. 
He was a native of Kansas. ; 

Survivors include his widow, a 
daughter, two sisters and his mother. 


JOHN DEE HARWOOD 


JOHN DEE HARWOOD, 64, ranch- 
man of Kinney County, died in a Del 
Rio hospital November 22. 

Born in Shiner, Mr. Harwood came 
with his parents, the late Mr. and 
Mrs. John Harwood, to Kinney 
County +6 years ago. 

In 1920 he was married to Miss 
Mattie Aline Gorham of Stockdale. 
He was a World War I veteran and 
a Mason. 

Survivors include the widow, 
brothers, Sam of Brackettville 
J. R. of Kerrville; and a nephew 
Harwood of Brackettville. 


two 
and 
Jack 


in which to paste clippings, 


Size x 7, white paper, with light paper 
cover. Only $1.00 per dozen. Rg SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA RANCHER . O. Box 31, 
San Diego 12, California. 


ARIZONA STOCKMAN 


Est. 1935 
FIRST IN RANCH READING! 
CATTLE SHEEP - GOATS - HORSES | 


$1.50 yr. — $2.50 2 yrs. — $3.00 3 yrs. 
Arizona Title Building 


128 North First Avenue - Phoenix, Arizona 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL — 44 page publica- | 


tion on s. Bees are now recognized as 
valuable polinators for more than 30 farm 
and vegetable crops and a necessary adjunct 
to top yields on legume seeds. Send $2.00 
today for year’s subscription in U. S. A. and 
Canada to the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


Hamilton, Illinois. 


Please Mention This Magazine — 
When Answering Advertisements 


Little Scrap Books — If you need small books, | 
photos, etc.,| 
send for a dozen of our Little Scrap Books. | 


CAPT. W. L. BARLER 

CAPT. W. L. BARLER, 78, widely 
known in West Texas as a peace of- 
ficer, died November 16. He had been 
a law enforcement officer for more 
than 50 years. He was featured on 
the front cover of Life magazine April 
10, 1939 in connection with a story 
entitled “The Law in Texas.” 

A resident of Sanderson, Capt. Bar- 
ler had lived there continuously since 
1940 and at various times prior to 
that date. 

He was reared in Llano and as a 
young man managed a ranch in Mex- 
ico. He became a ranger captain and 
and served with the United States 
Custom Service until 1940. For the 
past eleven years he had been employ- 
ed as a special officer by stockmen of 
Terrell and adjoining counties serv- 
ing as a special ranger on a commis- 
sion for the State of Texas. He was as- 
sociated with the sheriff of the county 
and specialized in livestock theft pre- 
vention. 

Survivors include a daughter, Mrs. 
J. D. Robertson, Jr. of San Angelo 
and two grandaughters; a sister, Mrs. 
D. 'T. Monroe of Houston. 


HAL J. ROWLETT 
HAL J. ROWLETT, 75, colorful citi- 


zen of the Sanderson section, died of 
a heart ailment November 19. 

Born at Texana, Texas, Mr. Row- 
lett came to Terrell County in 1927. 
He worked for the Loma Alta Service 
Station until he entered business for 
himself and operated the Border Ser- 
vice Station. Before that time he oper- 
ated the Cinco De Mayo ranch near 
Langtry. He served in the State 
Livestock Sanitary Department as an 
inspector at one time. He had also 
ranched in Mexico and had served as 
a Texas Ranger. 

Survivors include a brother, Darrell 
Rowlett of California; a sister, Miss 
Routh I. Rowlett of Houston; a son, 
Sgt. Hal J. Rowlett, Jr. stationed at 
Roswell, N. M.; and a granddaughter, 
Michaei Rowlett. 


WE EXTEND A MOST CORDIAL INVITATION 
TO YOU TO VISIT OUR ORGANIZATION. 


EMMETT COX, PRES. 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


We Are Prepared to Give the Greatest Service 
at Those Times When Conscientious and 


} Understanding Performance Is Necessary 


HAROLD ROGERS, MGR. 


RICHARD COX, SEC. & TREAS. 
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LANDON ROSE 


LANDON ROSE, 80, widely known 
Sanderson ranchman died November 
24 at the home of his daugther, Mrs. 
Tol Murrah of Sanderson. 

Born in Helena, Texas, Mr. Rose 
moved to Del Rio in 1884 and mar- 
ried Miss Lizzie Saner in 1897. 

Rose moved to Sanderson in 1926 
and continued in the ranching busi- 
ness. 

Survivors include his widow; two 
daughters, Mrs. Murrah and Mrs. Sam 
Draper of Del Rio; a son, Hugh Rose 
of Sanderson; two grandchildren, two 
brothers and a sister. 
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FRITZ LANDERS WINS 
4-H SHEEP AND GOAT 
PROGRAM AWARD 


STATE WINNER in the 1951 Texas 
4-H Sheep and Goat Program is Fritz 
Landers of Menard County. 

Young Landers received a trip 
to the 1951 National 4-H Club Con- 
gress at Chicago, November 25-29. 
This program is sponsored by the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation, which also gives medals to 
county winners in sheep and wool 
production and in goat and mohair 
production. 

Fritz is the 16-year-old son of Mr. 
anad Mrs. R. Q. Landers, Sr. of Men- 
ard. He is a junior in the Menard 
High School and a member of the 
Menard County 4-H Club. 

n addition to sheep and goat de- 
monstrations, Fritz’s 4-H work has in- 
cluded beef calves, range cattle, wool 
and mohair and grass indentification. 

During his seven years of 4-H ac- 
tivity he has won a total of 320 rib- 
bons and 16 individual awards. He 
has participated in the winning of 33 
team awards. 

Fritz started his sheep and goat 
demonstrations when he entered 4-H 
club work in 1945 at the age of nine. 

In 1949, he was chosen Menard 
County gold star 4-H Club boy. He 
was selected county soil conservation 
award winner in 1950. ‘The Menard 
County judging teams won 15 awards 
in 1951 and Fritz took seven individ- 
ual awards. 

Fritz now has 130 grade ewes with 
30 lambs, 32 registered sheep, 30 re- 
gistered goats, and 12 range cows and 
four calves. 

R. E. Nolan, Menard County agri- 
cultural agent, supervises Fritz’s 4-H 
demonstrations. B. H. Roberts is the 
adult leader of the Menard County 
4-H Club. 
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For Decemser, 1951 


Association Collections 


Dues Collected From Warehouses and Individuals 
From November 1, 1950 Thru October 22, 1951 


ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing . Self Clinching 


TOWN WAREHOUSES DUES PROMOTION 
Abilene Harry Holt Wool G Mohair Co $ 
Alpine Big Bend Wool & Mohair Co See Sanderson 
Austin Tom Miller Warehouse 
Ballinger Herring & Stallings 
Bandera Bandera County R G F Assn 782.00 82.00 
Bertram Bertram Wool G Grain Warehouse 
Big Lake Big Lake Wool G Mohair Co 78.20 19.55 
Blanco Sultenfuss Hardware G Equip. Store 11.80 2.95 
Brady Farmers G Ranchers Coop 
Wilson D. Jordan Warehouse 50.00 
Roddie G Company 1,950.60 487.65 
Spiller Wool Co 8.00 2 00 
Brownwood Hollis Blackwell Warehouse 56.00 7.75 
Burnet Guthrie Wool Warehouse 2.80 70 
Coleman Geo. D. Rhone Warehouse 108.20 27.05 
Theo. Griffis Warehouse 33.60 8.40 
Comanche Burton Bros 8.80 2.20 
Comfort Comfort Wool G Mohair Pool 446.00 111.50 
Ingenhuett G Montague 
Del Rio Del Rio Wool & Mohair Co 1,273.40 318.55 
Producers Wool G Mohair Co. 358.40 89 
Dripping Springs W. P. Crow Co é 
Eden Jas. L. Daniel Warehouse 395.00 98.75 
Eden Wool G Mohair Company 370.40 92.60 
Eldorado Eldorado Wool Company 958.20 239.55 
Evant Griffin Wool G Mohair Co. 
Florence Tom Williams Warehouse 
Fort Stockton Ranchers Wool G Mohair Co 348.60 87.15 
Stockton Wool G Mohair Co. 
Fredericksburg Farmers Grain Company 44.80 11.20 
Juenke G Schoenewolf 136.00 34.00 
Lochte Storage G Commission Co 160.00 39.90 
Woerner Warehouse 53.00 13.20 
Fort Worth Texas Wool G Mohair Mkting. Assn 
Goldthwaite Hollis Blackwell Warehouse 5.00 1.25 
Goldthwaite Wool Company 4.00 1.00 
Hamilton Jess Brown G Son 
Ingram Ranchman’s Wool G Mohair Comm 198.00 49.50 
Jacksboro Peacock Wool Warehouse 
Johnson City Klappenbach Wool Company 
Winters Hardware G Supply Co. 8.00 2.00 
Junction Hill Country Wool G Mohair Co. 
Junction Warehouse Co. 1,486.60 371.65 
Kerrville Schreiner Wool G Mohair Co 157.80 39.45 
Lampasas Central Texas Trading Co 107.40 26.85 
P. Cloud & Son 61.00 15.25 
Joe Hart Wool Warehouse 
Lampasas Wool G Mohair Co 
Glynn C. Perkins Wool Co 13.20 3.30 
Lometa Lometa Woo! G Mohair Company 60 90 
Lucius M. Stephens G Co 126.60 31.65 
Llano Llano Wool G Mohair Co 
Marathon Marathon Wool G Mohair Co 
Marble Falls Winters Supply Co 
Marta Marfa Wool G Mohair Co. 1,138.60 284.65 
Mason Mason Feed Store 52.20 73.05 
Mason Warehouse Assn 78.60 19.65 
Ray Walker Warehouse 
Wool Growers Warehouse 
Menard J. F. Highsmith Warehouse 
Menard Wool G&G Mohair Co. 332.95 83.20 
Western Wool G Mohair Co. 
Mertzon West Texas Wool G Mohair Assn. 855.40 213.85 
Mood: Andrew Winkler Warehouse 9.80 2.45 
New Braunfels Producers Coop. Marketing Assn 70.00 17.50 
Ozona Ozona Wool G Mohair Co 222.60 55.65 
Paint Rock Paint Rock Wool Co. 146.40 36.60 
Rankin Ranchers Wool G Mohair Co 150.40 37.60 
Ranger P. Cloud Warehouse 
Rocksprings J. D. Varga Warehouse 458.2 114.55 
San Saba Central Texas Trading Co 
Sabinal Sabinal Wool G Mohair Co 11.00 pM 
San Angelo Joe B. Blakeney Warehouse 935.60 233.90 
J. M. Lea Wool Warehouse 8 2 
San Angelo Wool Company 
Santa Rita Wool Company 146.80 36.70 
Texas Stockmen Supply Co. 
Western Wool G Mohair Co 1,057.00 264.25 
Wool Growers Central Storage Co. 2,566.20 641.55 
Sanderson Sanderson Wool Commission Co 2,641.40 660.35 
San Marcos Kreuz Milling G Grain Co 20.20 5.05 
Santa Anna Santa Anna Wool Assn 17.00 4.25 
Sonora Sonora Wool G Mohair Co 3,373.20 843.30 
Sterling City Martin C. Reed Warehouse 189.00 47.25 
Sweetwater Central Wool G Mohair Co 4.60 1.15 
Talpa Western Wool G Mohair Co 52.76 13.15 
Taylor H. Bland G Co 25.00 
Uvalde Horners 199.80 49.95 
L. Schwartz Co 299.00 74.75 
Uvalde Producers Wool G Mohair Co. 845.80 211.45 
Uvalde Wool G Mohair Co 669.00 167.25 
Valley Mills Miller Wool G Mohair Co 
Total Warehouse Collections $26, 327 51 $ 6,556.65 
Individual Collections 203.20 300 
Associate Collections 1,405.00 
Total Collections $28 935 71 $ 6,857.45 
“WE HAD such good luck selling | 
our sheep through your magazine we —— CMauldin 
thought we'd try selling our cattle too 
the same way. ARCHITECTS 
J. A. Wilhelm Harte Ave. 
San Angelo, Texas. ANGERS 


PERFECT 


EAR TAGS 


Send For Free Samples 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
89 W. 3rd South — Salt Lake City 


GLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND ORESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 
Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty 


\\I Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 


STATE FAIR CHAMP — The Trans-Pecos Ranch, Fort Stockton, 
made a clean sweep in the Suffolk Class at Dallas, winning both 
champions. Johnny Bryan is holding his fine Suffolk ewe. 


if PAYS TO FEED 


Look for the Store with 
the Green and Yellow Stripes — That’s 
the Sign of Your Paymaster Feeds Dealer. 


Made by WESTERN COTTONOIL CO. Abilene, Texas 


“Source of Your Calcium Is (?)” 


“CARBOTEX” is a soft, damp 
POWDER in natural state. The only 
calcium EDIBLE from the earth. 
“ROCKS and SHELLS” are the 
other two natural sources of calcium. 
Would you grind and feed those on 
your land? 

“TASTE” all three. Let your TON- 
GUE, man’s best home laboratory, 
tell vou the one most soothing to 
the LIVESTOCK’S BELLY. Then 
buy FEEDS and MINERALS carry- 
ing that calcium. 

“ELECTRONIC MICROSCOPE AND LABORATORY TEST” 
found seventy-seven per cent of the CARBOTEX PARTICLES to 
be as fine, and finer, than wheat flour and pure enough for HUMAN 
FOODS. Does that indicate a SUPERIOR CALCIUM? 

“FEED AND MINERAL MANUFACTURERS’, who use CAR- 
BOTEX, are paying some forty per cent more money, for this quality 
calcium, than other types would cost. “DOESN’l THAT MERIT 


YOUR PATRONAGE?” 
“FEED CARBOTEX ON ANY TEST, 
LET IT PROVE THAT IT IS BEST” 


exas Carbonate 


FLORENCE, TEXAS 
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“Travel With Trimble” 
” Reservations Made for Travel by 
ir 


RANCHMEN | 


Steamship or 


Tours 
AILEEN TRIMBLE 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


St. Angelus Hotel San Angelo, Texas 


Crosby's 


FOR FAST RESULTS 


List your real estate with me 
Also Acreage for Oil Leases 
Can sell your Royalty or Minerals 
C. M. KENLEY 
Box 1428 


Phone 4411] San Angelo, Texas 


Merry | | 
Christmas! 


AS ALWAYS 
YOU'LL FIND 
A FRIENDLY 


WELCOME AT 


Wna. 


CAFE and HOTEL | 


Most Modern Cafe 
on Mexican Border 


Villa Acuna, Mexico 


Book Reviews 


TEXAS SHEEPMAN 


A REGIONAL book which mentions 
numerous West Texas towns and 
counties is the latest publication of 
the University of Texas Press. 

It is “Texas Sheepman: The Rem- 
iniscences of Robert Maudslay,”’ edit- 
ed by his mece, Winifred Kupper of 
San Antonio. Mrs. Kupper, the wife 
of Dr. Roland C. Kupper, also is the 
author of ‘“The Golden Hoof,” pub- 
lished in 1945 by Alfred A. Knopf, 
and of numerous articles on folklore 
of the sheep industry and life in the 
Texas hill country. 

‘The new book, released September 
30 was illustrated by Hilda Wilcox 
Phelps of Austin. Photographs also 
were used. 

Robert Maudslay was a young Eng- 
lishman who settled near Bandera in 
1880. His life was “inexorably tied 
up with sheep” until his death in 
1939 at the age of 54. 

Between his 75th and 80th vcars, 
Maudslay preserved his memories in 
a series of letters addressed to an- 
other mece, Amy Thalmann, now 
Mrs. Frank M. Jones of McAllen. The 
letters were edited by Mrs. Kupper 
for the Universitv of Texas Press pub- 
lication. 

The sheepman relates how he and 
his brother, Harry, sold their Bandera 
ranch and started westward with some 
horses which they expected to sell in 
New Mexico. Kerrville and San An- 
gelo are among spots mentioned en- 
route. Near Big Lake, they sold the 
horses for cash and a small flock of 
sheep. 

Maudslay remained several years in 
the neighborhood of Big Lake and 
Howard Canyon. The brothers, with 


OPEN 24 HOURS 


To a Restaurant that has been serving Ranchmen and West Texas for 
25 Years — We boast not only the famous — 


“CHICKEN IN THE ROUGH” 


but that PERSONAL SERVICE that you will never forget — also 
DINNERS, STEAKS, Sandwiches and your favorite beverage. 


Bring your family to a most pleasant environment — and for that im- 
portant member of the Family — High Chairs for the Baby. 


JACK KELLY’'S 


S. CHADBOURNE AND AVE. A 


S 


CURB SERVICE 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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a range near Ozona, were not sure 
whether thev were in Tom Green or 
Crockett County. It developed later 
that they had land in both counties. 
The book mentions a newspaper, the 
Ozona Courier, which later became 
the Ozona Kicker. 

After losing his sheep ranch in a 
big drouth, Maudslay worked for 
Swift & Company several years, trav- 
eling in California and Texas. His du- 
ties took him to Lubbock, southern 
Colorado, St. Louis and to numerous 
West Coast points. 
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PRACTICAL GRASSLAND 


MANAGEMENT 


By B. W. Allred. 307 pp., 15 tables, 
133 figures and 4 illustrations. Sheep 
and Goat Raiser Magazine, San An- 
gelo, Texas, 1950. $5.00. 


A RANCHER in ‘Texas who had re- 
cently purchased a copy of Practical 
Grassland Management remarked that 
that he had only read the first 150 
pages but felt he had already received 
his money's worth. This statement 
will no doubt speak for the many 
ranchers who will purchase this book 
and come to realize what a prize pos- 
session they have to help guide them 
in a subject of such tremendous 
scope as grassland management. 

Of all the trained men in range 
management I know of no one indi- 
vidual better qualified, through profes- 
sional training and applied experience, 
to write a book on the subject of 
Practical Grassland Management, than 
my old home-town pal, familiarly 
known by most range men as Bill. 

The book is stimulating, instructive 
and adds a touch of range romance as 
the author correlates the subject mat- 
erial with periods, places, occassions, 
illustrations and people. The illustra- 
tions and numerous figures are superb 
and are so well correlated with the 
subject material that the reader might 
feel he is actually present and seeing 
the areas and objectives. The style of 
composition used by the author, with 
many short, clear sentences and well 
placed words makes the book delight- 
tul to read. 

Although this book was written pri- 
marily for ranchmen of the Southwest, 
the large fund of timely range manage- 
ment information included qualifies it 
as a valuable reference source for 
ranchmen throughout the range coun- 
try. Furthermore, the information in 
this book would qualify it for either a 
text or a valuable reference in class- 
room instruction in certain college 
management courses. The range tech- 
nician will also find it helpful, both 
tor the subject matter and the valu- 
able list of names of grasses and poi- 
sonous plants. A unique bibliography 
under subject headings is a definite 
advantage. Ranchmen will find the 
comprehensive glossary of great assist- 
ance in understanding terms used in 
theh book. ‘The author has greatly 
strengthened his book by specifically 
recognizing in the “Acknowledg- 
ments,” illustrations, figures and data, 
the work of outstanding leaders in 
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their respective fields and has correlat- 
ed them to a certain degree with the 
subject matter. 

The 15 chapters of subject matter 
may logically be grouped into 6 divis- 
ions. 

The first + chapters treat the role 
that grasses play m the world; how 
they grow by the basic principles of 
physiology and ecology; morphology of 
the grass as a means of identification; 
top and root growth in relation to 
habitat; and the role that cultivated 
grasses play in relation to conservation 
as a means of supplementing the na- 
tive grasses as forage under various 
conditions. 


Chapters 5 through 7 deal with the 
native grass species that thrive best in 
relation to season; their adaption to 
habitat; top and root growth charac 
teristics; as well as conservation and 
economic values. Some of the out 
standing range grasses of the general 
range areas are discussed. 

Chapter 8 is unique since a limited 
number of grasses that are especially 
adapted to the Southern Great Plains 
and the Mexican Border are discussed. 
Considerable detailed information rel- 
ative to their description, distribution, 
economic and soil conservation values 
is given. 

In chapters 9 and 10 the grasses dis- 
cussed have either a poisonous or in- 
jurious effect on livestock in certain 
environments or under given manage- 
ment practices. Johnson grass, ‘Texas 
winter grass, and foxtail barley are 
limited to this important group. 


Chapter 11, entitled “Flowers in 
the Grassland” which are commonly 
known to ranch workers and ranch- 
men as forbs or weeds, stresses their 
importance both as desirable and un- 
desirable plants from the standpoint 
of economic and conservation values. 
This is a short and meaty chapter 
which could have been expanded to 
cover the field more thoroughly. 

Chapters 12 to 15 inclusive deal 
with management practices, ranch 
planning and grass conservation which 
should be the ultimate goal of every 
rancher and range worker. The author, 
through his many years of experience 
reaches a new high in developing step 
by step each phase of this overall pro- 
gram. He discusses the grazing habits 
of livestock with such logic that one 
does not care to challenge him, and 
the causes for patchy grazing becomes 
obvious. ‘The reasons that grassland 
conservation is profitable are develop- 
ed step by step through judicious 
management safeguards. How to use 
stock water and salt for range conser- 
vation, as discussed, will challenge 
certain of the old practices and stimu- 
late new thinking and planning. The 
chapter entitled “Ranch Planning For 
Soil, Water and Grazing Conserva- 
tion” is a fitting climax in the comple- 
tion of this book in which strong em- 
phasis is placed on a working know- 
ledge of the principal factors that de- 
termine range condition classes. The 
classes are effectively illustrated on 
pages 256-57. The steps in developing 
the ranch plan are worked out in much 
detail. Vernon A. Young, Dept. 
of Range and Forestry, A. & M. Col- 
lege of Texas, College Station, Texas. 

Send your order to Sheep and Goat 
Raiser, Book Dept., Hotel Cactus 
Building, San Angelo, Texas. 
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The MORTON way fits YOUR way 


Gives you better results ...no matter how you cure your meat! 


Pump along the bones with a pickle made of 
Tender-Quick. Rub the outside with Sugar- 
Cure — with or without smoke flavor. Direc- 
tion folder free. 


Rub with Sugar-Cure. For extra nd 
flavor, rub first with Tender-Quick an 
with Sugar-Cure. Direction folder free. 


Make a curing brine with Sugar-Cure or 
Tender-Quick. For a faster cure, meat may be 
pumped along the bones betore it is put into 
rine. Direction folder tree. 


EAT is valuable this year! You can’t afford to take chances on poor quality or off flavor. 
Cure all your hams, shoulders and bacon the sure, easy Morton Way. It’s fast — it’s 
positive. You'll save time, work and money! Morton’s Meat Curing Products are ready- 
mixed and ready-to-use .. , a complete cure, nothing else to buy, add or weigh. Whether you 
use a dry cure or brine cure — with or without pumping — the Morton Way fits your way! 

Sausage making is simple and easy when you use Morton’s Sausage Seasoning — a perfect 
tend of salt and carefully selected spices, skillfully balanced to insure uniform results! 
ver Get a supply of Morton’s Sugar Cure, Tender-Quick, and Sausage Seasoning from your 
«ter now. He has them in stock. See for yourself why the Morton Way is the favorite of 
muitions! Morton products give you better results . . . no matter how you cure your meat. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois, 


Company, CHIC 


mor TON SALT 


OIRECTION FOLDER FREE MEAT CURING BOOK 10¢ 
New free direction folder shows how sim- 
ple and easy different methods of curing This popular booklet ‘‘Home Meat Curing Made 


are when you use Morton Products. Write Lae basy” is filled with easy-to-follow directions tor 


for free copy today! Morton Sale Co., 
Box 781, Chicago 90, Hlinois 


butchering and curing all kinds of meat and sau- 
sage making. Sent postpaid for 10¢ Write 
Morton Salt Co., Box 781, Chicago 90, Hlinois. 


Meat pump — If your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct, $2.00 postpaid. 


MORT — 
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